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For the 
Holidays _ in Season 


It is well to remember that in going from home, 
changed conditions of existence are temporarily 
experienced, which often act unpleasantly upon the 
skin. This may make what would otherwise be an 
enjoyable holiday an uncomfortable one. 


The best safeguard against skin troubles of this kind 
is to wash the skin frequently and freely with PEARS’ 
SOAP which protects the skin by its soft, pleasant, 
emollient action, and at the same time ensures the 
fullest beauty of complexion of which the skin is 
capable; that is why it is called the Beauty Soap. 


The greatest skin specialists and s most 


celebrated beauties of the last 100 years 
have testified that in hygienic and beautify- 


ing properties no soap has ever equalled 
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“All rights secured” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE !S THE BEST. 
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THE NEW REGIME IN THE 
SENATE 


BY 


ICTOR BERGER, of Milwaukee, 
V our first socialist Congressman, has 

introduced a proposal to abolish the 
United States Senate. 

That is, of course, mildly amusing. It 
would be nothing else, but for the fact that 
Mr. Berger’s is the first voice ever sounded 
in Congress in behalf of a party that on 
occasion polls about a million votes. Des- 
pite a tendency among the thoughtless peo- 
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ple to cachinnate in its direction, that is 
no mean party. 

Doubtless Mr. Berger’s million will stand 
pretty solidly at his back; and some other 
people may line up with them, for at best 
the Senate is not a universally beloved in- 
stitution. 

Yet I ween there is less sympathy for 
the Berger proposal than would have greet- 
ed it a decade earlier. For the truth is 
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that the Senate has been “coming back.” 
It has been reforming itself, and the peo- 
ple have been imposing reform on it. 
When, through the plan of Senatorial 
elections by the people, it becomes a really 
representative body, it is likely to establish 
itself as even more popular and representa- 
tive than the House. It is certain to be 
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As the British Legislature took its his- 
toric form, property, privilege, and hered- 
ity demanded and got a chamber all of 
their own. When the United States gov- 
ernment was established, property, privi- 
lege, and State sovereignty demanded a 
chamber in Cengress, and got it. Since 
those concessions were made, privilege, 

heredity, and State sovereignty 





have been losing ground be- 








fore the aggressions of democ- 
racy. To-day both Britain and 
America are trying to denature 
their upper chambers and make 
them instrumentalities of real 
progress. 

In the century and a quarter 
since our Constitution was writ- 
ten, privilege and _ property 
have largely given way to men 
and the rights of men as the 
particular objects of govern- 
mental solicitude. Advancing 
democracy has demanded that 
the upper chamber should be- 
come representative of its pur- 
poses, rather than of the pre- 
rogatives of special classes. 
The upper chambers in all par- 
liaments will have to be de- 
mocratizéd or abolished. They 
must become positive, con- 
tributing forces, rather than 
negative and non-contributing, 
if they are to survive. 

Whatever may be the fate of 
the British Lords, our own Sen- 
ate — wiser in its generation, 
perhaps, than it realizes—has 
lately been making arrange- 

















ments to meet public sentiment 
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more efficient, because it will not be borne 
down by the awful burden of an exagger- 
ated membership. 

The tendency of these times is toward 
government by a parliament of a single 
chamber. England is dehorning its House 
of Lords—lopping off the second chamber’s 
right to veto the work of the Commons. 
We shall get much the same _ results 
through direct, popular elections to our 
Senate; and these parallel evolutions will 
be distinctly revolutionary. 
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rather more than half-way. 
Nobody is more firmly con- 
vinced of the undesirability of 
abolishing the Senate than the 
Senate itself. It will smile 
patronizingly at Victor Berger, but from 
time to time it will make such concessions 
as may seem necessary to prevent Mr. Ber- 
ger from raising his million votes to a 
majority. 

In the last decade, without any institu- 
tional revolution whatever, a change has 
been wrought in our upper chamber which, 
I venture to say, is as fundamental and 
far-reaching as the effect which abolition 
of the Lords’ veto will have upon the 
British House of Peers. I am going to try 
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to tell what has hap 
pened to the Senate 
in so short a time to 
. ? 
change its whole re- 
lation to our parlia 
mentary scheme. 


THE REMAKING 


rHE SENATE 


OF 


Briefly, the Senate 
has been growing in- 
to a popular, repre- 


sentative body. It 
has quite largely 
outgrown the _ idea 


that it is made of a 
superior clay. About 
the time he gets an 
“ex” prefixed to his 
title, even a Senator 
is likely to decide 
that, after all, he is 
of the same earth as 


the rest of us. And 
we have been con- 
ferring that degree 
on sO many repre- 


sentatives of the es- 
sential 


superiority 
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neton 
theory that it has 
given the theory a 


good deal of a jolt. 
The Senate hasn’t 
grown how- 
ever, merely because 
the country scared 
it into being good. 
Sooth to say, it hasn't 
grown so frightfully 
good that it? need 
worry about being 
translated, as Elijah 
was. But it has 
been getting better, 
and is going to keep 
on getting better; 
and it has been do- 
ing this mainly be- 
cause men with com- 
pletely new ideals of 
Senatorial service 
have been fighting 
their way into it. 
There is the great, 
striking, distinguish- 
ing difference _ be- 
tween what I might 
call the old Senate 


good, 
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and the new. The old Senate was composed 
of amiable gentlemen who found that the 
badge of Senatorial distinction gratifyingly 
comported with their notions of personal 
dignity. It was a nice thing to bea Senator. 

Under the old régime, gentlemen with 
political ambitions fought to get into the 
Senate. 

Under the new, the people fight to put 
men into the Senate. 

Under the old régime, attainment of a 
Senatorial seat was the gratification of 
ambition. 

Under the new, it is merely the achieve- 
ment of an opportunity to gratify ambition. 

Distinction was the inspiration and mo- 
tive with which men used to seek the toga. 

Service is the inspiration which to-day 
moves men to seek the opportunity of Sen- 
atorial usefulness. 

Men used to fight to get into the Senate; 
now they get into the Senate to fight. The 
fighting used to be the means and the Sen- 
atorship the end; now, the Senatorship is 
the means and the fighting the end. 

The old Senate had a fine line of tra- 
ditions particularly calculated to discour- 
age the fighting instinct in new and en- 
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thusiastic members. In times past, not a 
few men have bludgeoned their way into 
it, past bosses and machines, full“of. per- 
fectly sincere purpose to be disagreeable 
after they got there. But they were likely 
to succumb to the agreeably enervating in- 
fluences of the most exclusive gentlemen’s 
club on earth, before they got around to 
the serious business of doing anything 
impolite. 

In the first place, a new Senator was 
confronted with the unwritten law that he 
must not make a speech for the first two 
or three years of his service, and that, un- 
til after he had been a Senator for a full 
term, he must under no circumstances make 
any pretensions to free moral agency. Six 
years of such utter self-effacement gener- 
ally proved enough either to mold the new 
Senator to accepted Senatorial forms, or 
else to convince his constituents that he 
ought to be retired. 


THE AUDACITY OF BEVERIDGE 


The old order kept a strangle hold on 
the situation until Albert Jeremiah Bev- 
eridge, of Indiana, became a Senator. In- 
spired with the heterodox notion that a 
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statesman could very properly equip him- 
self with some information about the 
things concerning which he was to legis- 
late, Beveridge posted off to the Orient, 
and spent the first long vacation of his 
Senatorial service in finding out about 
conditions in that region. He came back 
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torial methods operated to suppress him. 
It was plain that here was a young man 
who required to be disciplined. Accord- 
ingly, when Mr. Beveridge, his frock coat, 
gestures, and manuscript all under perfect 
control, rose to deliver his speech, the Sen- 
ate rose and walked out. 
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with a large quantity of information, and 
with a high voltage of enthusiasm about 
the desirability of imparting it to his fel- 
low Senators. So he prepared a speech on 


our Philippine and general oriental prob- 

lem, and announced that on a given day 

he would present his views to the Senate. 
Note how effectively the ancient Sena- 
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It was a mighty good speech, and Bev- 
eridge delivered every word of it, in ex- 
cellent form, to an appreciative gallery. 
But the next day the newspaper reports 
told, not of the speech, but of the humilia- 
tion that had been inflicted upon a pre- 
sumptuous young person who had dared 
defy the tradition against a set speech dur- 
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ing the adolescence of 
a Senatorial career! 
It was an experi 
ence that would have 
disheartened almost 
any man; but Bev 
eridge fought along, 
undismayed and un 
discouraged. Before 
he had reached the 
point at which other 
new Senators begin 
to lose their 
fright at rising to 
introduce a pension 
bill, he was found 
leading a serious at 
tack upon the old 
organization. He 
succeeded in defeat- 
ing the great State 
hood job w hich 
the late Senator 
Quay had carefully 
planned for Arizona 
and New Mexico. 
After that they 
didn’t walk out when 
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Beveridge got up to 
talk. He had fought 
his way to a posi- 
tion where he was 
a real factor, and 
thereupon the organ- 
ization changed its 
tactics and_ invited 
him in. That is a 
recognized part of 
the organization’s 
procedure. When a 
man declines to be 
humiliated or run 
over by the machine 
particularly when 
he has demonstrated 
an annoying capac- 
ity to puncture its 
tires—then the next 
step is to take him 
in; to invite him to 
a seat up beside the 
the driver, where he 
can at least imagine 
that he has an im- 
portant part in navi- 
gating the craft. 















This procedure consists in taking the 
recalcitrant into what is called—or rather 
used to be called—‘“the family.” We 
don’t hear nearly so much about the fam- 
ily nowadays. 

Beveridge had about his 


could have 
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about the time when La Follette became a 
Senator. 


THE RISE OF LA FOLLETTE 


La Follette was something entirely new 
and unique. Years before, he had been a 
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choice of committee assignments if he had 
been willing to “be good”; but he was not 
willing to be good, if it involved sacrifice 
of his independence. So he fought ahead, 
sometimes regular, sometimes insurgent, al- 
ways pretty sincerely disliked by the dev- 
otees of the ancient traditions. 

Beveridge’s trouble was that he was sev- 
eral years ahead of his time. The cur- 
rent of affairs began to catch up with him 














candidate for the Republican nomination 
for Governor of Wisconsin, and the old 
machine had beaten him with due form and 
ceremony. He had gone back to his law- 
office and waited. When two years had 
rolled around, and the time was approach- 
ing to make another nomination, he called 
in a group of advisers and asked if they 
were prepared to make another fight. He 
said that he would support any good pro- 
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FOUR NEW DEMOCRATIC SENATORS WHO STAND WITH THE PROGRESSIVES 
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gressive who was willing to become a can- 
didate; but if nobody cared to do so, he 
would himself run again. 

Almost without exception, his friends 
urged that he must not try it again; two 
defeats in succession, they said, would be 
his ruin. 

“Nonsense!” replied La Follette. “ Be- 
ing defeated never hurts you when you’re 
right. This fight has got to be made, and 
it has got to be continued until it is won. 
I don’t care about being Governor of Wis- 
consin, but I insist that we must keep on 
fighting. I don’t want to run, but I will 
do so if it’s the only way to keep the fight 
alive.” 

He did run, and he had the satisfaction 
of making the fight bigger than ever—and 
of being defeated again. Two years later 
he made a third campaign. This time, the 
man who had been advised by all his 
friends that defeat was sure to destroy him 
won nomination and election in a struggle 
that smashed the noble old Wisconsin 
machine so completely that from that day 
to this it has been one of our finest polit- 
ical reminders of the sad experience of 
Humpty Dumpty. 

The rest of his story is reasonably 
familiar. Elected Governor three times, he 
was finally promoted to the Senate, rather 
against his own wishes. He set off for 
Washington to conduct a series of experi- 
ments designed to determine whether the 
traditional Gibraltar of Senatorial conserv- 
atism was really a Gibraltar, or merely a 
Port Arthur. 


LA FOLLETTE’S MEMORABLE PROPHECY 


The first time La Follette made a speech 
in the Senate—and he did it when he 


hadn’t been Senator much more than twen- : 


ty minutes—they walked out on him, just 
as they had done in the case of Beveridge. 
The gallery remained, just as it had done 
before. When he found himself deserted 
by practically the entire Senate member- 
ship, La Follette briefly interrupted his 
speech to observe: 

I cannot be insensible to the fact that Senators 
absent themselves during my remarks. I want to 
say that though my observations may have no in- 
terest to the Senate, they have a very keen interest 
to the country. And I take the liberty to observe 
that seats which are now temporarily vacated will 
later be vacated permanently. 


Prophecy is rather a dangerous busi- 
ness unless you are a good guesser; but 
3 


SENATE 


La Follette was as reckless in indulging 
prophecy as he was in courting defeat. Of 
the men. who were Senators, and who 
walked out of the chamber that day, the 
following have since been defeated and 
retired : 

Ankeny of Washington, Foraker of 
Ohio, Fulton of Oregon, Hansbrough of 
North Dakota, Hemenway of Indiana, 
Hopkins of Illinois, Kittredge of North 
Dakota, Long of Kansas, McCreary of 
Kentucky, Platt of New York, Teller of 
Colorado, Whyte of Maryland, Aldrich of 
Rhode Island, Bulkeley of Connecticut, 
Burkett of Nebraska, Burrows of Mich- 
igan, Carter of Montana, Depew of New 
York, Dick of Ohio, Flint of California, 
Frazier of Tennessee, Hale of Maine, Kean 
of New Jersey, Piles of Washington, Scott 
of West Virginia, Taliaferro of Florida, 
Warner of Missouri, Spooner of Wisconsin, 
Alger of Michigan, Alee of Delaware, Berry 
of Arkansas, Blackburn of Kentucky, Clark 
of Montana, Dryden of New Jersey, Mil- 
lard of Nebraska. 

Thirty-five—count ’em—thirty-five, and 
almost to a man they were retired because 
they didn’t understand what La Follette 
was talking about, didn’t understand what 
the country was thinking about, didn’t un- 
derstand, or were unwilling to do, what the 
country demanded and expected of them. 
It is not necessary to introduce testimony 
on this point. Everybody who has main- 
tained the most casual touch with politics 
during the last five years is familiar with 
the uprising of progressive opinion that 
drove these men out of their Senatorial 
seats. 

The extent of the revolution in Sena- 
torial personnel that has taken place in 
these five years is suggested still more 
forcibly by the observation that of the 
ninety men who constituted the Senate on 
the afternoon when La Follette ventured 
his doleful prophecy, exactly half are no 
longer members of that body. Some have 
died, but most of them are still living, in 
retirement; and they are in retirement be- 
cause they didn’t understand what it was 
all about. 

That half the membership has been re- 
tired in a period shorter than one full 
six-year term of Senatorial service, is in- 
teresting, but it doesn’t prove anything 
about the change in the basic character of 
the Senate. The old Senate had a way of 
perpetuating its traditions, its methods, its 
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highly conservative ideals. Men might 
change; the dominating spirit, never. 


A NEW SPIRIT IN THE SENATE 


The new Senate is different because the 
men who have come in to take these va- 
cated seats have very largely been men who 
Jid understand the new purposes and as- 
pirations of the country, and who were 
measurably in sympathy with them. Where 
five years ago we saw Aldrich, Hale, Dry- 
den, Foraker, Kittredge, Long, Platt, Bul- 
keley, Burrows, Kean, Piles, Spooner, and 
the rest of that familiar list of brakemen 
on the car of progress, we now find, in 
startling contrast, a horny-fisted crew of 
firemen and engineers of progress. They 
are shoveling coal under the boilers of the 
legislative machine, and fast fighting their 
way to control of the throttle. The brake- 
man used to be the head of the crew on 
the Senatorial express; the engineer and 
firemen are now in charge of the train. 

They are a rather scrappy, rough and 
ready, unconventional lot. They take 
themselves and their work so seriously that 
the fashionable drawing-rooms of Wash- 
ington are nowadays wont to bemoan the 
lack of Senatorial adornment. Society 
harks fondly back to the good old days 
when Senators had more time for dinners 
and receptions, and were not so afflicted 
with this boresome habit of staying at 
home of nights to read ponderous tomes 
about tariff commissions, regulation of 
railroads, employers’ liability codes, control 
of capitalization, and all those deadly 
things. 

I went to the study of one of these new 
Senators, the other day, and found tables 
and chairs strewn with books on foreign 
tariffs. The Senator and two clerks were 
delving into the mass. The same day I 
found another Senator of the same group 
unloading from the Library of Congress a 
cartful of volumes on international law. 
He was looking into “dollar diplomacy” 
and Mexico. 

That is about the whole story of the 
difference between the old Senate and the 
new. The new Senate doesn’t accept any- 
thing because the traditions or precedents 
have established it. The new Senate wants 
to know. 

The old Senate was wont to protest that 
employers’ liability laws interfered with 
the right of private contract. The new 


Senate has discovered that they did—once; 
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but that in modern times they don’t; and 
so we got employers’ liability legislation. 

The old Senate always dismissed the sug- 
gestion of a tariff commission as a fraud; 
the new Senate read the record of tariff 
commissions in other countries—and now 
we have a commission. 

The gentle art of burning the midnight 
oil is what makes statesmen. The tariff 
session of 1909 saw the formal organiza- 
tion of the Senatorial oil syndicate. Dol- 
liver allowed that he would study the cot 
ton schedule, and find out all that could 
be learned about it. La Follette would do 
as much for wool; Bristow would handle 
sugar; Cummins undertook to master iron 
and steel; and so on. 


DONE 


The country knows what they did. They 
gave it a new conception of the tariff. 
They insisted that the new law ought to 
execute the substance and spirit of part) 
pledges. They demanded that duties 
should be measured by the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad. 
They defied the redoubtable Aldrich, chal- 
lenged his history, disproved his facts, 
drove him out of the chamber time and 
again. They made the great, overweening 
tariff issue that now absorbs the attention 
of the country. 

They did not win; but they prepared the 
way for a real, reasonable, logical revision 
that will yet be made in time to save the 
protective system from being destroyed by 
the weight of its own excesses. ; 

So much the country knows these men 
did. But what was the price they paid? 
Dolliver is in his grave, a victim of the 
overwork he imposed on himself that ses- 
sion. He did the work, knowing that in 
his condition it might kill him. La Fol- 
lette broke his health; and when he ought 
to have been campaigning for reelection, 
he was undergoing operations in a hos 
pital. The people, however, attended to 
the reelection business. 

Beveridge, largely because he went 
straightforwardly about the business in 
hand, fought with his progressive asso- 
ciates instead of playing politics, and did 
what he thought was right instead of what 
was politically expedient, has been defeated 

It was a heavy penalty these men paid 
for their zeal; but after paying it, they 
found the vacant places in their ranks filled 
with new recruits from the people. The: 
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stronger than ever. I hey 
but they 


> 


Poindex- 


found themselves 
1ad lost Dolliver and Beveridge, 
California, 

oi Wa hingt 0 North Da- 
kota, Kenyon of I . ‘They had retired 
most of the leadership of the old toryism. 

They saw progressive Democrats taking 
the places of Hale, Carter, Dick, Depew, 
and Kean. They saw the progressive idea 
sweeping into the South, and making a 
sturdy fight for control of the Democratic 
minority of the Senate. Finally, they found 


had gained Works oi 


Gronna of 


themselves holding the balance of power in 
the chamber, strong enough to fight for a 
fair showing in the Senate’s organization, 
and to get a part of what justice claimed. 


THE FIGHT FOR PARTY CONTROL 


Nothing has so well indicated this new 
attitude of the Senatorial progressives as 
the two fights which they made for control 
of their respective party organizations. 
Progressivism is not a party affair in the 
Senate. The Democratic minority is split 
into progressive and conservative factions, 
just as the Republican majority is divided 
into insurgents and regulars. When the 
new Senate organized, at the opening of the 
current special session, the progressives 
forced the fighting from the start. Thir- 
teen Republicans of this persuasion served 
notice that, as they constituted one-fourth 
of the Republican membership, they must 
have one-fourth of the Republican places 
in committees. Committees, in the last 
analysis, make the legislation; votes in the 
Senate mean little without places in the 
committees where bills are drawn. 

These thirteen progressive Republicans 
were Borah of Idaho, Bourne of Oregon, 
Bristow of Kansas, Brown of Nebraska, 
Clapp of Minnesota, Crawford of South 
Dakota, Cummins of Iowa, Dixon of Mon- 
tana, Gronna of North Dakota, Kenyon of 
Iowa, La Follette of Wisconsin, Poindex- 
ter of Washington, and Works of Califor- 
nia. Against them were pitted thirty-seven 
regular Republicans. 

The insurgents signed an agreement to 
stand together in a demand, not only that 
they should get their numerical proportion 
of places, but that they should name the 
places. ‘They were moved to this, not by 
personal ambition for recognition and 
power, but because they wanted opportunity 
to back their legislative ideas with the full, 
effective force that their numerical propor- 
tion indicated. 
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If the great Finance Committee were to 
have nine Republicans, the progressives 
wanted two places. They demanded these, 
not to gratify the vanity of two pleasant 
gentlemen, but because the two insurgents 
vould hold a balance of power in the com- 
mittee. It was to consist of nine Repub- 
licans and six Democrats. If two of the 
Republicans were insurgents, then a com- 
bination between them and the six Demo- 
crats would control; it would make the 
committee stand seven regulars to eight 
insurgents and Democrats. 

“We hold the balance of power in the 
Senate,” argued the insurgents. “We are 
thirteen; there are thirty-seven regulars and 
forty-one Democrats. Now, we represent 
a well-defined, recognized political body. 
We want to be dealt with as such. Hold- 
ing the balance of power in the Senate as 
a whole, we want to be so distributed among 
the committees as to maintain the same 
relation to them. Finance is the most im- 
portant of all committees. It will largely 
dominate the making of tariff legislation. 
We are entitled to a strength there propor- 
tional to our strength in the Senate.” 

There was the issue. Projected over the 
whole system of Senate committees, it was 
what the insurgents demanded—representa- 
tion in proportion to their numbers. 

The regulars replied: 

“You insurgents undertake to set your- 
selves up as a new political entity, within 
the Republican party. We cannot allow 
you recognition in that capacity. Besides, 
you are new Senators; we are veterans. 
You have not been here long enough to 
earn the right to places on the really big 
committees.” 

To this the insurgents retorted: 

“We may be new, but we come fresh 
from the people. The people have been 
retiring your kind, and electing our kind, 
whenever they had the chance. Therefore 
we think we come nearer to holding a man- 
date from the people, and we demand op- 
portunity to make that mandate heard.” 

That was rather pointed conversation, 
with the merit of being true. But it didn’t 
convince the regulars, who rejoined: 

“We have the power, and we will use it 
to please ourselves. We insist on holding 
an absolute majority of the Finance Com- 
mittee. We will take eight places, give 
you insurgents one, and the Democrats six. 
Then, on any combination, we shall have 
one majority against the entire opposition.” 
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And that was the way they settled it. 
It is a part of the traditional code of Sen- 
atorial regularity that might makes right. 
That tradition will hold so long as King 
Caucus rules. 

But the regulars, while able to control 
the Republican caucus, could not control 
the Senate. They nominated Senator Gal- 
linger, perfect type of the ancient order, 
for president pro tempore. ‘The office isn’t 
important, but the insurgents declined to 
vote for Gallinger, because they charged 
him, especially, with depriving them of 
their share of committee places. The 
Democrats voted for Bacon of Georgia, a 
Democrat; the regulars for Gallinger; the 
insurgents for Clapp of Minnesota, and 
nobody could get a majority. 

At the time of writing, the deadlock is 
yet on, and nobody has discovered a way 
to pick it. The insurgents are sticking by 
their policy of scrapping at every oppor- 
tunity, and this time they have the regu- 
lars on the hip. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PROGRESSIVES 


On the Democratic side there was a 
contest over the committee assignments and 
the control of party machinery, very 


similar to the battle of the Republicans, 
but with the rival factions more evenly 


divided. A group of new Senators— 
also afflicted with the curious notion that 
they had been sent by the people to do 
something more substantial than look po- 
lite and keep still for six years—set out to 
organize themselves into control of the 
Democratic caucus. That they failed was 
because they did not start soon enough. 
They couldn't start until they had got to- 
gether, become acquainted, and discovered 
that they were all headed in the same di- 
rection and willing to fight to get there. 
By the time they had accomplished that 
much, the regular Democrats—the follow- 
ers of tradition, the men of the standpat 
mind, the Democrats who would have been 
Aldriches and Hales if they had been Re- 
publicans—all these had got together and 
organized to resist the onslaught of the 
new liberalism. And they won. 

But it was no one-sided battle. Pro- 
gressivism had claimed a comfortable 
though not very aggressive representation 
among the Democratic Senators prior to the 
arrival of the reenforcements that came 
from last winter’s legislatures. Owen and 
Gore of Oklahoma had established them- 
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selves as brothers in blood of La Follette 
and Cummins, even if they didn’t wear the 
same political label. Chamberlain of Ore- 
gon, Democrat, and Bourne of Oregon, Re- 
publican, could scarcely be differentiated 
on the basis of their voting records. It 
was vastly more important that both were 
progressives than that one was a Democrat 
and one a Republican. 

Newlands of Nevada had real 
progressive even before the name had been 
invented. He began making speeches, of- 
fering amendments, and introducing bills 
on radical lines, long before La Follette or 
Owen reached Washington. He used to be 
rated a high-class nuisance, because of his 
insistence in airing his views before any 
body else had caught up with them. Lately, 
the country has caught up, the Senate has 
nearly done so, and Newlands is recognized 
as a statesman instead of a calamity howler. 

Then there was Shively of Indiana. He 
had succeeded the thoroughly safe, sane- 
and reactionary — Hemenway, and_ had 
shown from the beginning that he under 
stood why Indiana sent him to Washington 
It wanted progress, and Shively was more 
than willing. 

Culberson of Texas has always been « 
sort of academic progressive. People cred 
ited him with being progressive, but with 
a tendency to stage fright when it came to 
performing in public. Stone of Missouri 
was different. He had come to the Senate 
with the repute of being a fine type of old 
line politician, but he always voted pro 
gressive. The name of “Gum-shoe Bill” 
still clings to him, but it does him injustice. 
His Senatorial record has no gum shoes on 
it. He deserves recognition for the place 
he has won as one of the real progressive 
leaders of the Democrats in the Senate. 

To aid these veteran progressives of the 
Democratic side, there had come, as brand- 
new Senators of this season’s vintage, a new 
group that included John Kern of Indiana, 
Luke Lea of Tennessee, Henry L. Mvers 
of Montana, Atlee Pomerene of Ohio 
James E. Martine of New Jersey, Charles 
F. Johnson of Maine—the first Democrati: 
Senator from Maine since the Civil War 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock of Nebraska, and 
James A. Reed of Missouri. 

This reenforcement justifies the progres- 
ive Democrats in making a fight for con 
trol of their party caucus. They got out 
in the open and announced their purpos 
They admitted that they were new, but said 


been a 
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that they represented a new idea. They, 
too, were fresh from the people; they 
“knew what it was all about”; they want- 
ed a chance to accomplish results. They 
declined to trouble themselves about the 
traditions which assumed to impose silence 
and self-effacement on new Senators. They 
were unwilling to be polite, if it involved 
sacrifice of progress. 

It was a fine, nervy fight they made, in 
the face of almost certain defeat. Sixteen 
of them stood up to be counted. They 
voted for Shively for floor leader. The 
conservative forces presented Martin of 
Virginia, and there the issue was made. 
Shively was supported by Chamberlain, 
Gore, Owen, Hitchcock, Johnson of Maine, 
Kern, Davis of Arkansas, Lea, Martine, 
Myers, Newlands, O’Gorman of New York 
—who, by the way, though he was elected 
by Tammany influence, has performed thus 
far like a real progressive — Pomerene, 
Reed, Stone, and Smith of South Carolina. 

The “regulars” mustered twenty-two on 
the other side. They were not entitled to 
so many, and would not have had them if 
the progressive fight had not been started 
so late that the regulars were already in 
command of the field. In a fair fight, the 


progressives might have had Culberson of 


Texas, Bryan and Fletcher of Florida, 
Williams of Mississippi, and one or two 
others. In short, they ought to have won, 
and probably would have done so, if it had 
not been a war of militia against veterans. 

But none the less, like all fights in a 
good cause, it was worth making, and de- 
feat proved a substantial victory. When 
the Democratic committee assignments were 
made, the triumphant regulars gave the 
defeated insurgents a square deal and their 
fair share of good places. In that regard 
the Democratic regulars were fairer than 
the Republican organization. 

The important thing about these two 
progressive fights for control is not that 
the regulars won, but that the progressives 
fought. It was thoroughly bad form, but 
they had got to the Senate by fighting, and 
they understood that they were expected to 
keep at it. 

MACHINES 


THE SMASHING OF STATE 


Almost every one of these progressives— 
Republicans and Democrats alike—stood 
for a State machine smashed. Many stood 

two machines smashed. Martine of 
lers for was made Sen- 
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ator because, first, the people of his State 
demolished the Republican organization, 
headed by John Kean; and then Governor 
Wilson exterminated the Democratic ma- 
chine, dominated by James Smith, Jr. 
Under the old rules of bi-partizan politics, 
New Jersey had been sure to be “safe and 
sane,” whether Democratic or Republican. 
If the Republicans won, Kean went to the 
Senate; if the Democrats, Smith. But the 
people amended the rules, put both organ- 
izations out of business, and forced the 
Legislature to send a man who is under 
obligations to nobody except the people. 

It was much the same in New York. 
The people defeated the Republican organ- 
ization, which surely could not be rated 
much of a victory, inasmuch as it put Tam- 
many in power at Albany. But after that, 
a few legislative insurgents held out against 
Tammany’s Senatorial candidate, Sheehan, 
and forced O’Gorman as a compromise. 
Nobody expected the latter to be better 
than an average Tammany Senator; where- 
fore it is a satisfaction to say in his behalf 
that his votes and his utterances, since his 
advent at Washington, will have to be com- 
pletely repudiated by future performances 
if he shall ever deserve any other rating 
than that of a real progressive. 

Then there is Luke Lea of Tennessee, 
the youngest man ever elected to the Sen- 
ate. After seeing him play politics during 
the Democratic organization fight, I should 
say he has as old a political head, and as 
wise, as there is in the new Senate. He 
ought to have inherited some politics. His 
great-great-grandfather was the first man 
ever elected to the Senate from Tennessee; 
his great-grandfather served a good share 
of his life in Congress from that State; his 
grandfather was a Tennessee member of 
the Confederate Congress during its entire 
existence; his father made a fortune as the 
original importer, breeder, and exploiter of 
Holstein cattle in this country; and young 
Luke was elected a Senator before he was 
thirty-one years old. 

Luke Lea also represents the triumph of 
decency over a bi-partizan machine. The 
Democratic machine was wrecked first, and 
a Republican Governor chosen; then the 
Legislature deadlocked while the two or- 
ganizations struggled over the choice of a 
Senator. In the end, the progressives of 
both parties united on Lea. He had 
earned it, but not by fighting for it. He 
fought for decent government in Tennessee, 
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and got the Senatorship incidentally. He 
wasn’t after an office, but when the crisis 
came the Senatorship got after him. 

Nowadays, Senatorships are developing 
a taking way of capturing available citizens 
in that wise. Kenyon of Iowa arrived by 
the same route. He left a railroad attor- 
neyship at fifteen thousand dollars a year 
to become trust-buster of the Taft admin- 
istration at just half as much, with never 
a thought of a Senatorship in his head. 
In a year he was a Senator. He never 
plugged a caucus, bossed a convention, or 
cajoled a delegation. He got the Senator- 
ship largely because he didn’t set out to 
get it; his people in Iowa decided that in 
fighting for something else he had earned it. 

Works broke in from California by com- 
bating the old Southern Pacific machine. 
Originally, he fought it just because it 
needed to be fought, and the diversion ap- 
pealed to him. ‘The same thing is true of 
Hiram Johnson. Last year they double- 
teamed it, and went out after the Governor- 
ship and the Senatorship. They got the 
people, and the people gave them both, and 
now the bi-partizan machine in California 
is on the scrap-heap. 

Michigan, Montana, North Dakota, 
Maine, Florida, and sundry other States 
have sent up Senators who can tell the 
same story of getting in by dint of scrap- 
ping the old order and reducing it to chaos. 

That is why these new Senators mean 
so much, even if they are not yet in the 
majority. They are the leaven that leavens 
the lump. They are more than new Sen- 
ators. They are the service of notice of a 
new order of things. They are demanding 
their chance, and they are going to get it. 


THE WORKING OF THE NEW LEAVEN 


How such an augmentation of liberal 
strength affects the whole course of ‘legis- 
lation was shown very early in the present 
session, when the resolution for popular 
election of Senators came up. For several 
decades, that resolution has been passing 
the House, only to be pigeonholed in the 
Senate. Last session it came to a vote in 
the Senate, and was defeated because, 
though it had a majority of votes cast, it 
failed of the necessary two-thirds. 

When it came up during the present 
session, the first test was on the proposal 
to make it the unfinished business. That 


would give it an advantage which would go 
far to assure 


a vote before the end of the 
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session. It was made unfinished business 
by the vote of sixty-six to five! It was not 
a determinative vote, of course; but it 
showed the measure mustering considerably 
more than the necessary two-thirds of the 
Senators. What is still more suggestive, it 
showed that the opposition was hopeless, 
disheartened, and preparing to fall in line 
for the public’s view of the issue. 

Along with this new leaven has come an 
almost treasonable disregard for the ancient 
pension system of the Senate. Perhaps 
you have never had your attention called 
to it, but the United States Senate has long 
maintained rank as the foremost mutual 
insurance association in the world. It is 
part of the Senatorial code that a retiring 
Senator must be “taken care of” with a 
substantial government job, if he needs it. 

He may be foisted off on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at ten thousand dol- 
lars a year. He may suddenly become an 
expert in appropriation affairs, and be 
hired to direct a reorganization of the 
methods of drafting appropriation bills. 
Perhaps he will be a member of the Mone- 
tary Commission, which was planned to go 
on indefinitely—and to keep a goodly group 
of amiable ancients in touch with the 
Treasury. 

Or he may be made a boundary commis- 
sioner, to look wise for a couple of years 
while some engineers discuss the proper 
location of a few hundred feet of the 
boundary between the United States and 
Canada. The Spanish Treaty Claims 
Commission may provide him a life berth, 
or the Texas-New Mexico boundary may 
open the way to a place on the salary list. 
Anyhow, if he is an ex-Senator, he is en- 
titled to a soft berth with a good income 
and no real work. The Medes and Per- 
sians wrote no law more immutable than 
this. 

Note, then, the inhuman disregard which 
this new-idea crowd is displaying for a 
helpful tradition. Senator Cummins has 
introduced a resolution to abolish the 
Monetary Commission on December 5 
next, thereby depriving five of our leading 
ex-Senators of fat and downy snaps. The 
Monetary Commission has spent about two 
hundred thousand dollars since it was or 
ganized, and the insurgents opine that the 
overhead charges of this particular method 
of nensioning are too high. 

Other commissions are being investigated 
and probably will be abolished. It will 
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presently be established, if this sort of thing 
shall continue, that an ex-Senator will have 
to earn a living like anybody else. It seems 
heartless, but it will save money to the 
Treasury, and will break up a thoroughly 
objectionable form of polite graft. 


THE SENATE A REPRESENTATIVE BODY 


These are only the minor benefits that will 
be gained by the injection of a new idea 
into the Senate. The great big fact is that 
the Senate is being made representative. A 
few years ago, the two Senators from a 
State were expected to boss its politics. 
New York might have thirty-odd Congress- 
men and two Senators; but the two Sena- 
tors weighed vastly more in influence and 
real importance than did all the Congress- 
men. They dominated patronage, dis- 
tributed the big offices, refused confirma- 
tions to appointees whom they did not like, 
and constituted a sort of political provi- 
dence, overseeing and managing everything. 
The Representatives were seldom bold 
enough seriously to disagree with their 
Senators. 

Now that is all changing. The Sen- 
ators are getting to be recognized as mortal. 
If one of them interferes unduly with polit- 
ical details in his own State, some bold 


Representative announces himself as a can- 
didate for the Senate, and as likely as not 


he dispossesses the would-be boss. That 
sort of thing is made possible by the wider 
and wider adoption of the direct primary 
and Oregon election plan for Senators. The 
Senate has been brought back closer to the 
people, and is better for it. 

There are, of course, some old - timers 
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who don’t understand. They realize that 
something is happening, and that upstarts 
are assuming to question the ancien régime. 
To the standpat mind, a phenomenon of 
that sort is not to be understood: it is 
merely to be wondered at. That the people, 
the sweaty, ..4-shirted hoi polloi, should 
rise and rebuke the things that must be 
right because they have been for a long 
time, is interpreted to mean merely that 
demagogues are temporarily in command. 

Bless the demagogues! I have been 
studying a little about that classic proto 
type of them all, Catiline. We have 
Cicero’s assurance that Catiline was a 
demagogue; and, my word for it, if you'll 
look ’em both up, you'll probably 
with me that Cicero was a sight the 

But Catiline was denounced in th« 
man senate as a demagogue, and that was 
fatal. It used to be in our Senate, 
but it isn’t any longer. You have to prove 
it on a man nowadays, and by the time you 
have brought forward all the facts, and 
induced people to know just what Mr 
Demagogue has been doing, as likely as 
not you'll have put him into the Presi- 
dential class! 

For it is become perfectly good form to 
take the people’s side of public questions. 
One may do it now, even in the Senate, 
without losing respectability. It is possible 
because these aggressive new men have 
made it possible; and they are going to 
keep at their work till the Senate hecomes 
a thoroughly representative chamber, ame- 
nable to public opinion, and even glad to 
learn what public opinion wants. That 
will surely be a revolution! 


avree 


too: 


THE FOREST. 


Tue forest has a thousand moods— 
For every mood an answering bird. 
The bird is but a living word 

To voice the spirit of the woods; 
His own, the singer ay must sing; 
He may not touch an alien string, 


Nor silet 


it be, nor fail the key, 


Lest that aerial symphony, 
Which ever and forever weaves 
Its mvstic numbers through the leaves, 


Should lack 


one deep or tender tone. 


However dark, however lone 


The shadow or 


» solitude, 


The mighty oneness of the wood 


Links singer un 


+1 
rere, 


And pours one choral on the air. 


James H. Ecob 
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ERCIVAL CADWALADER PEET, 
martyr to a theory, is now unable to 
speak for himself; hence these lines. 

Of the sad catastrophe which befell the 
brilliant young dramatist, the sudden, crush- 
ing misfortune which smote him from the 
very apex of success, too much has already 
been written—written, alas! by the bun- 
gling and inept fingers of those without un- 
derstanding or appreciation. ‘The accounts 
in the daily newspapers contained just 
enough of the truth to poison the public 
mind and lend a false impression. Some 
even had the hardihood to treat tragedy to 
a coat of cheap humor, thrusting flippant 
and profane pens into the secrets of a noble 
nature. None hinted that Mr. Peet sacri- 
ficed himself in carrying out what he be- 
lieved to be a mental experiment which 
should revolutionize all creative effort. 

This, then, is the story of Percival Cad- 
walader Peet. 

II 


Mr. Peet was thirty-seven years of age 
when he sat down to write the great Amer- 
ican drama. He might have done it earlier 
had he not been a firm believer in the theory 
that ripeness of mind is essential to all truly 
great creative work. 

For sixteen years he had been gathering 
material for his task, pursuing his own bent, 
unhampered by the petty and trivial annoy- 
ances which beset the lives of so many young 
authors and artists. Percival Cadwalader 
Peet never turned out a pot-boiler. Mr. 
Peet’s aunt, a Miss Mercy Cadwalader, of 
Boston, is a very wealthy woman, so that 
there was no real need for the young man 
to vex himself with the mean considerations 
of money-grubbing. 

A great many years of Mr. Peet’s young 
manhood were given to profound meditation, 
philosophy, and the maturing of his theory 


of success, 


E. 
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Percival maintained that the germ of fail- 
ure lies in man’s inability to divest himself 
of his own personality—in short, his lack 
of the power to stand aside and view his 
own work with the cool, dispassionate re 
gard of one totally divorced from the pain 
of creation. 

“No man,” he was wont to say, “is ca- 
pable of judging his own work unless he 
can sink his personality and look upon the 
product in a disinterested manner. Thi 
man who can do this will detect flaws and 
imperfections which he could discover in no 
other way ; and when he has corrected them, 
success must result.” 

Mr. Peet doubted that the human mind 
would ever grasp the full significance of 
this idea, though he entertained hopes that 
a few great souls might recognize the worth 
of the basic thought. 

“Human nature,” he would say, “is too 
petty, too small, too much bound about with 
selfish considerations. Let us take, for in- 
stance, a simple example. 

“Mrs. Brown has a small son named Al- 
gernon. Regarding Algernon through th« 
eves of maternal affection, Mrs. Brown sees 
in him a beautiful cherub without spot or 
blemish. I, the outsider, having no inti 
mate relations with the Brown family, sec 
Algernon as a snub-nosed, freckle-faced lit 
tle imp who squints horribly. My vision of 
Algernon is the true one. I see Algernon as 
he really exists, for my eyes are unclouded 
by affection or any other selfish considera 
tion. Mrs. Brown, lacking the philosophy 
and the mental poise necessary to clear vi 
sion, deceives herself; consequently, her opin 
ion of the personal appearance of her son 
Algernon will be quite worthless, biased as 
it is by maternal prejudice. The ordinary 
author or artist is like Mrs. Brown—he can 
see his own work only through the distortinz 
lens of personal interest, whereby faults ar 
transformed into virtues.’ 





THE 


It was Mr. Peet’s endeavor so to train his 
mental faculties that he might, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, assume the view-point of any 
given character, and, from that position, 
might correcf and readjust his own product. 
Not until he felt sure of his ability to do 
this did he set about his task. 

During the sixteen years after leaving 
college, Percival Cadwalader Peet made 
several tentative experiments in literature 
and creative art. These experiments took 
the form of short stories. When these were 
completed to the satisfaction of Mr. Peet, 
the author, they fell into the hands of Mr. 
Peet, sitting in the stern capacity of a mag- 
azine-editor. With a courage truly Spar- 
tan, Mr. Peet, the editor, refused them all, 
making several scathing criticisms of style 
and handling. 

Mr. Peet, the author, then rewrote the 
stories, and upon a second consideration, as 
editor, decided to accept the lot at thirty 
dollars. Mr. Peet, the author, spent the 
thirty dollars in giving a dinner at the club 
to celebrate the workableness of his theory 
of success. 

At thirty-seven, in the full tide of his re- 
markable mental powers, Percival Cadwal- 
ader Peet sat him down to write the Great 
American Drama. Other men had tried to 
write the Great American Drama, but they 
had failed because, said Peet, they had been 
unable to take more than one view of their 
work, and consequently had remained blind 
to its defects. These defects, it is unneces- 
sary to state, were later discovered by theat- 
rical managers or the public. 

Percival Cadwalader Peet, as the author, 
spent two years in writing “The Pillar of 
Salt,” at the end of which time he wrote 
“Finis” at the curtain-fall of the fifth act. 
As an author, and considering “ The Pillar 
of Salt” from a single view-point, Mr. Peet 
was very well pleased with his play. 

Chance sent Mr. Joseph Tanner to Peet’s 
club one evening. Tanner, producer and 
manager of theatrical ventures, is a power 
on Broadway; and that evening, at an in- 
formal dinner, Tanner and Peet sat side by 
side. Percival mentioned the fact that he 
had written a play. 

“Let me see it,” said Tanner. 

‘I will read it to you,” said Peet. 
“There are several things which may need 
explaining.” 

The reading took place that very night. 
Percival Cadwalader Peet, the author, clad 
in a velveteen smoking-jacket, soft shirt, 
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and flowing black tie, sat under a single 
jet of light, with the manuscript in front 
of him. Tanner wallowed among the pil- 
lows on the divan and listened, chewing at 
an unlighted cigar. 

It was three o'clock in the morning be- 
fore Percival finished the last typewritten 
sheet. 

“You have a great play there, Mr. Peet,” 
said Joseph Tanner. “A great play! Who 
is going to produce it?” 

Mr. Peet said that he did not know. 

“ Let me have it,” said the theatrical man. 

Percival hesitated. 

“On one consideration,” he said at 
length. “I may insist upon making changes 
in the original manuscript—in fact, I feel 
quite safe in saying that I shall insist. 
What I have read to you is merely the au- 
thor’s copy —the working skeleton, as it 
were. I haven't gone into it from anything 
but the writing end at present.” 

Mr. Tanner arose and offered his hand. 

“ Permit me to say,” he ejaculated, “that 
you are the first sensible author I have ever 
seen. Asa usual thing, the playwright stip- 
ulates that there shall be no changes of any 
sort whatever. You have the right idea, 
Mr. Peet; and as for changes, they can be 
made as we go along. I may want to make 
a few of ‘em myself.” 

“Then I have a free hand? There will 
be no objection to my shifting things about 
a bit as I may deem necessary?” 

“Not in the slightest degree! I shall be 
glad of any suggestions. ‘The Pillar of 
Salt * will be erected upon Broadway this 


fall.” 
III 


PERCIVAL CADWALADER PEET signed cer- 
tain contracts, turned over to Joseph Tanner 
the manuscript of the play, and there ended 
the purely creative period of his labor. At 
the same time he entered upon the test. 

“First,” said he to himself, “1 must view 
this thing as a manager.”’ 

Thereupon the personality of Percival 
Cadwalader Peet, author, was swallowed 
up in that of P. C. Peet, theatrical man- 
ager. The soft white shirt went into the 
wash, the velveteen jacket and the flowing 
tie were consigned to the dark recesses of 
the clothes closet, and out came a _ three- 
button sack suit and _ stiff, businesslike 
derby. 

P. C. Peet, as a manager of theatrical en- 
terprise, began to examine into “ The Pillar 
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of Salt” with the critical eye of one about 
to spend good money upon its production. 
After some days, he wrote the following 
letter to Joseph Tanner: 


JoserpH TANNER, Eso., Pyramid Building, City. 
DEAR SIR: 

Referring to our conversation of recent date, 
would say that in my opinion the yachting scene 
in the second act of play now in your hands is 
needlessly extravagant; entailing as it does a great 
outlay of money. By eliminating this, we shall 
save the salaries of several extra people, cut out 
five minor speaking parts, and reduce the expense 
of production quite materially. 

I enclose herewith manuscript of the second 
act, rewritten in accordance with the above, also a 
portion of the third. 

Trusting to be favored with an early communi- 


cation, I am, dear sir, 
Yours very truly, 
P. C. PEEr. 

Joseph Tanner put on his hat when he 
read this letter, and hurried over to Per- 
cival’s club. He found P. C. Peet seated 
at a roll-top desk in his rooms, up to his 
elbows in estimates and figures. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Joseph Tan- 
ner. “Why do you want to kill the yacht- 
ing scene?” 

“Too expensive,” said P. C. Peet crisp- 
ly. “And, after all, it isn’t necessary. It 
was only thrown in there for effect, any- 
way. Now, if you will glance over these 
figures, you will see that—” 

“You are the doctor,” said Joseph Tan- 
ner humbly, as he took his leave an hour 
afterward. “I never saw an author before 
who seemed to care a hang about saving 
the producer’s money. I wish there were 
more like you, Mr. Peet!” 

“Ah!” said the philosopher. “There is 
where I have an advantage. Some day, 
Mr. Tanner, I may explain to you my theory 
of success.” 

Mr. P. C. Peet’s troubles as a manager 
lasted until it was time to begin the re- 
hearsals. He assisted in the selection of the 
company, advised on all the minor details, 
figured out the cost of production to the 
fourth decimal, and made himself so val- 
uable about Mr. Tanner’s office that he nar- 
rowly escaped having to refuse a steady po- 
sition at an almost unbelievable salary. 

At the first rehearsal, Mr. P. C. Peet, who 
had declined to give an author’s reading to 
the assembled company, took off his sack 
coat, rolled up his sleeves, and leaped nim- 
bly over the footlights into the réle of Per- 
cival C. Peet, stage-director. Joseph Tan- 
ner, who made a point of rehearsing his own 
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productions, paused aghast at the sight, 
while the actors spoke sarcastically behind 
their hands about “ author’s privilege.” 

As a stage-director, Percival C. Peet’s 
first move was to announce that the second 
act, as amended, would not do at all. 

“TI must have that yachting scene,” he 
said. “We’re going to need that stage pic- 
ture, after all. And we shall want a lot 
more extra people — say about twenty, to 
begin with. We may add more as we go 
along. And another thing—for that last 
act, I want a panorama drop—view of the 
Mediterranean by moonlight.” 

The stage-carpenter went into the prop- 
erty-room and took his head into his hands. 
The electrician, who had been touched by 
the live wire of Percival C. Peet’s authority, 
condoled with him. A panorama drop is 
the only thing in the world which can break 
the stout heart of a stage-carpenter. 

Joseph Tanner opened his mouth to pro- 
test against these expensive changes, but 
paused to reflect, and remained dumb. Any 
one with half an eye could see that Peet 
was strengthening the piece. 

After several days of shirt-sleeved activ- 
ity, Mr. Percival C. Peet washed his hands, 
buttoned his cuffs, put on his coat, and 
remarked that he believed the old girl 
would do. 

“TI hope you are satisfied,” said Tanner. 
“You have ripped this piece up the back 
three times already.” 

“T am almost through,” said the author- 
manager-stage-director. “Remains but one 
thing. As a spectacular production, I can 
find no fault with this play. From a lit- 
erary standpoint, the lines leave nothing to 
be desired. I must now examine these lines 
from the actor’s aspect. I must satisfy my- 
self that these fine speeches will ‘ get across.’ 
I want to know whether this confoundec 
play will ‘ act.’ ” 

IV 


THE next morning Percy Peet, faultless- 
ly arrayed in morning attire, a gardenia in 
his buttonhole and a cane in his gloved fin- 
gers, became the most conspicuous figure on 
the stage of the Era Theater, where the re- 
hearsals were going forward. 

At first, the members of the company were 
inclined to resent his familiar attitude; 1a- 
ter, they marveled at his sympathetic un- 
derstanding and unfailing tact. In the end, 


they were ready to swear that there never 
had been such an author—never such a keen 
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realization of the importance of an actor’s 
position. 

“Dash it all, you know,” said Mr. Ken- 
neth Kilpatrick, the leading man, “ the fel- 
lah might have been an actor himself! He 
ah—appreciates the difficulties. He has 
the—ah—what you may call it?—the at- 
mosphere, the temperament! He doesn’t 
give you cider and expect you to make 
chartreuse!” 

Regarding the many-times-mangled man- 
uscript with the eye of a performer, the final 
reconstruction began. 

“Too talky!” was Percy Peet’s cry. 
“Not enough action! We must have more 
situations—more business!’ 

Once more “ The Pillar of Salt” was re- 
duced to dust and built up again. Life was 
put into it—life and action. The play be- 
gan to move. Speeches which had seemed 
invaluable were smitten from the book with 
a ruthless hand. They interfered with the 


movement of the piece, or they offended the 
ear of Percy Peet, as he muttered them to 
himself. 

Like a destroying angel, he ripped and 
tore at the manuscript until of the literary 
purple and fine linen there remained scarce 
a fragment to tell what the original fabric 


might have been. But the play moved— 
there was no denying that, and each acting 
part was fattened accordingly. 

“Oh, Mr. Peet!” pleaded the leading 
woman. “Such a beautiful speech! Sure- 
ly you are not going to cut that out?” 

“You bet I am, dear lady,” said Percy. 
“Imagine a woman saying a thing like that 
in real life! You know you wouldn't say 
it yourself. No, I’m going to cut that 
mushy stuff and give you something with 
snap in it-—-something that will make ‘em 
sit up and take notice!’ 

Mr. Joseph Tanner consulted with broth- 
er managers who dropped in to watch the 
rehearsals. 

“This Peet is a wonder,” said Tanner. 
“Where he got all this stuff, I don’t know. 
I would have made a lot of these changes 
myself, but he beat me to it every time. 
He’s killed off all the flowery stuff, and 
trimmed her right down to words of one 
syllable. And the big scene at the end of 
the fourth act—stick around and get that! 
Just bingety-bing-bing! And a curtain that 
will knock your eye out! What’s that? No 
chance, my dear sir! I’ve got him sewed 
up with an air-tight contract for the next 
ten vears!” 
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Mr. Percy Peet, actor, with his gardenia, 
his gloves, and his cane, bobbed through the 
closing rehearsals like an overgrown Cupid. 
His fat figure, bald head, and round, ear- 
nest countenance dominated every scene. 
Every one listened when he spoke, even the 
electrician, and the stage-carpenter spoke the 
final word after the last rehearsal was over. 

“This fat Percy party has got Charlie 
Frohman, Dave Belasco, Freddy Thomp- 
son, and Georgie Cohan pushed out of sight 
behind the back drop and hollering for 
help. He’s an eagle-bird, that’s what he 
is—an eagle-bird with boots on, take it 
from me! He writes a play, he stages it, 
he rehearses it, and now darned if he ain't 
acting in it all over the place! He ain't a 
human being at all; he’s a syndicate! I 
forgive him everything—even that pano- 
rama drop!” 

V 

Ir was Monday evening. 

A fat, bald gentleman in the habiliments 
of banquets and occasions, a silk hat on the 
back of his head and a cigar in his mouth, 
strolled down Broadway toward the blazing 
entrance of the Era Theater, where was to 
be presented, for the first time upon any 
stage, a play by a new author—one Per- 
cival Cadwalader Peet. 

The fat, bald gentleman paused and sur- 
veyed the flashing electric sign. 

“ Ah, an opening night!” he said to him- 
self. ‘The Pillar of Salt!’ Rather a 
striking title. I think—” 

A rough-appearing individual thrust a 
dirty fist under the fat gentleman’s nose. 
Between the fingers of the fist dollar bills 
were folded, and between the thumb and 
the first finger were several seat coupons. 

“Only a few choice ones left, gen’le- 
man!” said the individual briskly. “Step 
in and see a good show! First night!” 

The fat gentleman glared at the ticket 
speculator, and made his ponderous way to 
the box - office window. The speculator 
watched his progress with a nasty sneer. 

“All sold out,” said the youth at the 
wicket. “Nothing left at all—why, hello, 
Mr. Peet! There’s a box here for you!” 

But the fat gentleman had turned away. 
He purchased a single ticket of the specu- 
lator, paying five dollars for it, and roaring 
over the extortion. 

“What are you goin’ to do about it?” 
demanded the speculator. ‘“ You come late, 
and you got to give up. How do vou ex- 
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pect we’re going to live if folks don’t come 
late once in a while?” 

Brimming with righteous indignation, 
Mr. P. Peet strode into the foyer. 

He was now come to his fifth and final 
impersonation. Percival Cadwalader Peet, 
author; P. C. Peet, manager; Percival C. 
Peet, stage-director, and Percy Peet, actor, 
were merged into P. Peet, a representative 
of the common people. 

After all is said and done by author, 
manager, and actor — yes, even after the 
press-agent and the critic have written their 
last words—the acid test is applied to the 
drama by the plain, ordinary citizen who 
leaves two dollars at the box-office. He is 
the man who makes or breaks a theatrical 
production. 

Realizing this, Mr. Peet sought the point 
of view of the ultimate consumer—the man 
who pays his money and upon that basis 
renders the final verdict from which there 
is no appeal. 

P. Peet’s seat was the seventh from the 
aisle, and the lights were lowered as he 
squeezed his way to the vacant chair. His 
quadruple personality no longer existed ; he 
was to sit in judgment on his own play, 
remembering only that he had paid five dol- 
lars for the privilege. This was the sole 
idea that he carried with him into the 
playhouse. 

VI 

Tue big scene at the end of the fourth 
act leaped to its conclusion, the last sharp 
speech cut across the quivering silence, and 
the curtain fell noiselessly. For a few sec- 
onds there was absolute silence, so tense had 
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TO MY LADY 


I once did make a sonnet to your hands, 
And called them “ leaves of roses in repose ”; 









been the grip upon the sensibilities of the 
beholders. 

Suddenly a fat man heaved himself out 
of his seat in the middle of the house, cast 
up from the sea of humanity with alarm- 
ing abruptness. 

“The worst I ever saw in my life!” he 
bellowed. “Rotten! Rotten! I want my 
money back!” 

A storm of applause drowned his words. 
Cheers shook the building, mingled with 
hisses and imprecations for the fat man, 
who jammed his way out into the aisle and 
started for the foyer, with both hands held 
high over his head. 

“A hold-up!” he roared. 
hold-up! They ought to be arrested! 

He was in such a hurry to leave the place 
that he went crashing head foremost through 
a glass door into the foyer, just as the first 
shouts of “Author! Author!” came shrill- 
ing from the balconies. 

They were still crying “Author! Au- 
thor!” when the Bellevue ambulance went 
clanging up Broadway. Five strong police- 
men were sitting upon the violently agitated 
body of the fat man who wanted his money 
back. That was a policeman apiece for 
Percival Cadwalader Peet, author; P. C. 
Peet, manager; Percival C. Peet, stage-di- 
rector; Percy Peet, actor, and P. Peet, ulti- 
mate consumer. 

But there was nothing the matter with the 
theory of success. Poor Peet’s play is still 
running to packed houses, but the mind 
which had the power to create, produce, di- 
rect, revise, and condemn is a total wreck. 

This, then, is the truth about Percival 
Cadwalader Peet. 


“ An absolute 


” 


If I had touched your hands as I did yesterday, 
I'd not have likened them to anything that grows— 


I should have known they were more soft than any rose! 


And once I fashioned verses, orient-wise, 
And said no gold was brighter than your hair; 


If it had brushed my face as it did yesternight, 
I should have sensed no lifeless gold was anywhere 


Possessing powers so mysterious and rare! 


And once, unknowing, I essayed a song, 
Wherein with pearls I did your love confound; 



























Had I but kissed your lips, as God has let me do, 
I should have realized no pearls could e’er be found, 
To bless with equal tenderness a sovereign crowned! 


Lilla B. N. Weston 
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OE CORTE, trapper, woodsman, and 
hunter, had always regarded the Silver 
Lake country as his own neck of the 
woods. His first winter trapping was 
from a little camp on Silver Popple Lake 
when he was seventeen years of age; and 
from that time, winter and summer, he 
had hunted, fished, and trapped around the 
chain of lakes, and over the neighboring 
range of mountains, till he believed he had 
a squatter claim on them. 

For more than twenty years he had taken 
hunting-parties and fishing-parties to those 
woods, drawing pay as guide and provider; 
and when the hunting season closed, he 
would continue to follow the trails and 
blazed lines, tending traps. The virgin 
mountain forest held many marten, and 
along the streams were mink and otter. Oc- 
casionally he killed a bear, and he knew the 
fishers by the tracks they made in the snow. 

Then the county weekly newspaper, for 
which Corte subscribed, carried for four 
consecutive weeks a notice announcing that 
William A. Treefall warned all persons 
against trespassing on Township 92 and the 
north half of Township 72, since these lands 
were reserved for forest conservation and the 
propagation of fish and game. Corte read 
the advertisement, and a cold streak traced 
voose pimples along his back-bone. All his 
chain of lakes and a large part of his range 
of mountains were embraced in the forty 
thousand acres of the area named. 

“ That's just a bluff!” Corte said to him- 
self, after a while. “ A man can’t stop every- 
body hunting like that! Deer b’longs to 
everybody, and that’s where I gets my living 

trapping and guiding. The law don’t 
illow a man to take my living away that 
way!” 

Corte was sure that he was right. 


At the 
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opening of the lake fishing, as soon as the 
ice was out, he went to Silver Oak Lake to 
occupy his little camp there and catch a 
good lake trout or two. He noticed a new 
tin trespass sign nailed to a tree beside the 
trail; and at the lake he found his little 
camp burned to the ground. The embers 
were still smoking, and facing the ruins 
were two new trespass signs. 

“That means me, I guess,” Corte said to 
himself in a dazed sort of way. “Only one 
of them preserve-makers would burn a man’s 
camp, with his blankets and stove and cook- 
ing things, that way!” 

A new sense of caution suddenly born in 
his breast, Corte slipped away from the 
ruins of the camp and sat down on a log in 
a clump of hemlock beside the lake. Here 
he could stare across the forbidden waters 
unseen. He sat there all the afternoon, 
turning over in his mind the condition that 
faced him. 

He was not a man to be hasty. He could 
think quickly enough to shoot a deer the 
third jump it made. He could plan for 
weeks a campaign against some sly old otter, 
setting traps in the fall to catch it in the 
spring. Once he worked methodically all 
summer, making ready to shoot a huge bear 
whose trail he found in the last snow. 

He regarded Treefall, the great Wall 
Street speculator an animal who was 
making trouble, and who must be taught 
his place. Corte’s first thought was his 
rifle. A rifle is a sure means of opening a 
private preserve, but Corte did not want to 
kill anybody—anyhow, not yet. 

The woodsman retreated up the mountain- 
side to a place where he could pass the night 
under a leaning rock. Toward dusk he 
heard some one chopping down at the foot 
of the lake. He decided that it was the 
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men who were posting signs and burning 
camps. The fall of the tree resounded 
through the woods. 

By climbing a rock ledge and looking 
down the lake, Corte could see the new 
white tent pitched at the foot of the lake. 
The tent was on a rocky point, and there, 
doubtless, the preserve-maker would build 
a camp—a three-story house lighted by 
electricity and costing at least two barrels 
of money. 

Corte gritted his teeth at the thought. 
If he had brought a rifle instead of fishing- 
tackle, there might have been a tragedy, but 
Corte was unprepared—unarmed. He slept 
little that night. 

The following day he went to Silver 
Maple Lake and caught a basketful of trout. 
He was just unjointing his rod when two 
men came out of the spring-damp woods 
behind him. He felt rather than heard 
them, and turned, surprised. 

“Well, here’s a man’ll do for the first ex- 
ample!” one of the two said. 

Facing him, Corte recognized the man 
who had made a private preserve of the 
Silver Lakes —a tall, slender man, with 
broad shoulders and a dry, brownish yellow 
face, somewhat wrinkled. Treefall’s lips 
turned down at the corners in anything but 
drollery, and he was of the race of chisel- 
chins. 

Corte said nothing, looking the man in 
the eye, and continuing to pack his rod. 
When it was in the canvas case, he heaved 
his little pack basket to his shoulders, slip- 
ped his arms through the straps, and stepped 
sharply over the back of the rock from 
which he had been fishing toward the woods, 
and past the two men who had caught him. 


“Hold on there!” Treefall said. “We 
want you!” 
“No, you don’t!” Corte answered. “It’s 


somebody else you want!” 

Something in the tone, the gesture, and 
the look of the woodsman made the preserve- 
maker pause; and a minute later Corte was 
swinging with rapid steps through the woods 
out of his enemies’ sight. 


II 


Corte wént home, and two days later 
he was arrested on a warrant charging tres- 


pass. He was taken to the county seat, and 


there confronted a hawk-faced justice of the 
peace who “let him off easy,” as the news- 
paper which printed the preserve’s adver- 
tisement said. 


It was ten dollars and costs, 
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or fifteen days in jail. Corte paid. He) 
paid the price of a good rifle to learn the 
trespass law. 

Treefall, as a witness, was in court, and 
he saw the money handed over. He started! 
to smile, but the glance Corte gave him 
blistered the smile. The unshaven woods-’ 
man, in two-dollar trousers and a forty-five- 
cent shirt, had the look of the wolf in his/ 
eyes —the look of a frightened but un- 
whipped wolf. 

From that day, Corte was under surveil- 
lance of a kind. Many ears listened for 
him to talk, but he made no comment on his 
fine. He seemed to be ashamed, in a way. 
He avoided men with whom he had been 
friendly. Toward others he maintained an 
impenetrable reserve. 

He took parties into the woods, but he 





avoided the Silver Lake country. Some- 
times, however, he went alone into the 
woods, taking fish-rod and rifle. An at- 


tempt was made to get evidence proving that 
he shot at one of the Silver Lake preserve- 
watchers, but nothing came of this, not even 
an arrest. ‘ 

Corte’s view-point changed during the 
summer months. If the Wall Street man 
had at first seemed an intruder, he had deftly 
compelled the woodsman to feel that he him- 
self was the intruder. Fight as he might 
against this thought, Corte was unable to 
overcome it. Never before had he dreamed 
of feeling out of place in the deep woods; 
now he did feel so. 

His thought turned to the world of which 
Treefall was a part—to the great city, to 
Wall Street, to things of which Corte had 
never dreamed. There came to his mind 
the possibility that if Treefall was able to 
oust him from the woods, where he knew all 
the trails, then perhaps a woodsman could 
somehow get back at Treefall in the specu- 
lator’s own natural environment. It was a 
curious thought, but it appealed to the 
woodsman. 

Corte had never wasted his money; his 
only extravagance was good tobacco. Year 
after year, from an income of about six 
hundred dollars for furs and five hundred 
dollars as a guide, he had saved more than 
half. This money was drawing interest in 
banks. For the first time, Corte reckoned 
it up; and he was surprised to find himself 
with an income, from the interest, of three 
hundred dollars a year. His little rainy- 
day nest-egg had become a whole hennery of 
producers. 





THE 


He bought a ticket te New York, and 
walked down Broadway. He found Wall 
Street by using a compass and a map, and 
on Wall Street he stopped in front of the 
huge pile in which Treefall & Co. had their 
offices. A messenger-boy saw him; and 
pretty soon a number of people were stand 
ing around the woodsman, looking at him 
with almost as much interest as he had in 
staring at the towering buildings of the 
financial district. 

A reporter, with a Wall Street “local 
color” assignment, saw the _ increasing 
crowd, and pushed his way to the nucleus 
of interest. Corte was just the man he was 
looking for; the reporter was one of the men 
Corte could use, too. The reporter wanted 
a story, and Corte wanted to know. So the 
woodsman was hustled up to a Park Row 
saloon, and talked out. 

“T’m Bill Kelp,” Corte told the reporter. 
“I’m from Beaver River. I guessed I'd 
come down and see Wall Street, and here 
I be.” 

With that for a 
stepped to the telephone. 


starter, the reporter 
It wasn’t long 


before the woodsman met an artist, and the 
artist and the reporter took him back to 
Wall Street, and showed him the ways and 


scenes thereof. What he said the reporter 
noted, and how he looked the artist recorded 
in swift sketches. What the newspaper men 
said, Corte remembered. 

It was a great day for all three. When 
they parted, Corte was loaded with mining 
prospectuses, Wall Street editions, half a 
mile of tape, and so many statistical tables, 
circulars on short-term investments, news- 
letters, and various “ free on requests,” that 
he had to buy a dollar suit-case to carry 
them all. 

Iil 


He took the literature to his little cabin 
at Woodsport and read it word by word. 
When he had read it all, he subscribed for 
two papers, one devoted to the interests of 
Wall Street and one to exposing Wall Street. 
He was so much interested in the things he 
read that his catch of fur fell off one-half 
that winter; but what he learned was com- 
pensating. He knew something about Tree- 
fall and Treefall’s ways. He also realized 
the depths of his own ignorance regarding 
the fundamentals of Wall Street. 

In the spring he began all over again. 
He wrote to the several brokerage houses 
advertising from Wall Street, and the post- 
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master at Woodsport preserved a soap-lox 
for Corte’s mail. 

Then Corte went to New York again. He 
had guided a Wall Street broker several 
summers, and he now went to the man’s 
office. It was in a building across the street 
from the Treefall offices. 

When Corte was jerked up to the seven- 
teenth floor, and shoved into a marble hall, 
he spun around three times, he was so dizzy; 
but after a time he found his bearings, and 
Mr. Dougal Croupes was surprised and 
genuinely delighted to see the woodsman 
come in grinning. 

“Yes,” Corte said, “I expected I'd come 
down and see this here place. I was down 
last year, but I never thought of you. I 
kind o’ wanted to talk to you. You see, I 
got a little money I'd like to put away.” 

It was a thousand dollars to invest, and 
Corte didn’t want any margin buy. He 
had been reading conservative financial lit- 
erature to some purpose. He told Croupes 
to buy ten shares of five-per-cent railroad 
stock. 

His friend was interested. He wanted to 
know what started Corte to thinking about 
Wall Street. Corte hesitated for a long 
time, but finally he told the story—told how 
Treefall had beaten him out of his hunting- 
grounds, and how Corte, in turn, wanted to 
know Treefall’s home country. 

The broker looked across the street at the 
Treefall windows, and then at the woods- 
man. Then he looked back across the street. 

“You're out for revenge against Treefall 
on Wall Street?” he said, wondering 
whether he ought to smile or feel sorry. 

“Yes, that’s the size of it.” 

“You want to buck him in the market 
with that thousand of yours?” 

“That ain't all—that’s just learning 
money,” Corte answered. 

“What? What?” the broker exclaimed. 
“You've got more to fight with —a lot 
more?” 

“Yes,” Corte said, hesitating. “I got 
more—quite a lot more.” 

“Whew!” Croupes half whispered, and, 
then facing Corte fairly, he said: “What's 
your game? I’m in, if you’ve got the 
goods!” 

Corte looked across and down to the sign 
of Treefall & Co., printed in gilt on many 
windows. 

“There’s two ends to it,” Corte said; 
“down here and up there.” He nodded to 
ward the North Woods. “ Treefall’s big in 
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the market, ain’t he? He’s mighty im- 
portant, ain’t he?” 

Croupes nodded his head. 

“How'd he buy his stocks? 
raft of ’em, ain’t he?” 

“Yes, millions.” 

“On margin? He’s tied up—a lot of it?” 

Croupes nodded. 

“S’posin’ somethin’ happened — s’posin’ 
he dropped dead, or somethin’?” 

“Gad! You wouldn’t murder him!” 

Corte shook his head. 

“'Why—why—” The broker was cau- 
tious. “If he—he should drop out, sud- 
denly, there’d be a smash all right!” 

“He’s goin’ into the woods nex’ week,” 
Corte said. 

The broker stared at the woodsman. He 
licked his lips. His eyes narrowed, and 
hard lines showed deeper in his face. 

“TI guessed you’d know what I'd orter do, 
s’posin’ I knowed somethin’ might happen 
to Treefall,” Corte said in a low voice. 
“Treefall’s robbed me, an’ I reckoned—I 
reckoned I wanted to fix him!” 

The broker hesitated. He had seen many 
things happen on Wall Street, but not just 
such a piracy as this backwoodsman seemed 
to suggest. He glanced toward the closed 


He’s got a 


door, and then toward the woodsman, who 


understood. 
“T don’t expect he’d git killed,” Corte 


“That ain’t much good, and—” 
What are you up to any- 


said. 

“How then? 
how?” 

“I jes’ wanted to see the market drap, 
then jump up ag’in—that’s all.” 

“And you?” 

“I wish—here’s five thousand more—I 
wish you’d fix it so when the market draps, 
nex’ week, I git some money, and when it 
comes up ag’in, I'll make some more—when 
it comes up after she’s went down, is the 
way I mean.” 

“But what—how—” Croupes began. 

The woodsman stood up to go. 

“What folks don’t know won’t hurt ’em 
any, so I guess I'd better go. Good-by! 
When you come up, I know where there’s 
some mighty good cold-bed fishin’ — rift- 
fishin’s most over with now.” 

“ Er—you say the market drops next week 
—is that it?” 

“T guess so, if old Treefall’s as big as 
they say he is down here. He is, ain’t he?” 

“Yes, he’s loaded up to the muzzle with 
stocks, but the market’s going up for him 
all right.” 
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The woodsman, turning his toes in a bit, 
softly strode away, and the next time Mr. 
Dougal Croupes heard from him, something 
was doing. 


IV 


CorTE returned home, and a day later he 
went to the Silver Lakes, arriving in the 
Treefall preserve soon after dusk. When 
he emerged, three days later, he was ready 
for Mr. Treefall’s week-end on the Silver 
Lake preserve. 

Corte knew many things about Treefall. 
His most valuable information was the fact 
that Treefall enjoyed long walks alone over 
the trails of his preserve. The trail that led 
toward the highest knob in the Silver Lake 
range was a favorite, but Corte knew that 
the man had not as yet climbed the peak. 
He knew, moreover, that two of the pre- 
serve’s guides had built a little lean-to camp 
beside the highest spring of water on the 
mountain, and that it was too small a camp 
to be meant for more than one man. The 
only man likely to use it was Treefall. 

In fact, one of the guides told Corte about 
the preserve-owner’s lone journeys through 
the woods, and said that this camp was to 
be occupied by Treefall on his next trip into 
the mountains. 

Treefall left the market in a satisfactory 
condition on Friday, the 23d. Prices were 
steady, and all that one had to do was to 
get the phiblic interested and lift the market 
out of its doldrums by showing profits on 
the bull side. Treefall was carrying a big 
line of stocks. Months later, he would sell 
at higher figures, and take the profits earned 
by his foresight of bumper crops and a busi- 
ness uprising. 

Corte saw Treefall arrive at Woodsport, 
and head away for the Silver Lake preserve. 
Corte followed that night, and when Tree- 
fall started for the little camp on the moun- 
tain, Corte was hastening through the woods 
toward the border of the great preserve. 
Nightfall found the two men on the same 
mountain — one sitting facing the western 
sky, admiring the sunset, and proud of his 
forest domain; the other lurking in the low 
spruces and watching the lonely money- 
maker. 

In the last twilight, Treefall drew a long 
breath and turned down to his little camp 
on the mountainside. , He lighted a fire 
against a big boulder in\front of the lean-to, 
and piled on it some green yellow birch cut 
hv his guides. Then he sat on his pneu- 
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matic mattress sleeping-bag, staring into the 
bright flames. 

Corte could watch his face and note its 
changing expressions. Dreamy love of the 
wild woods and sharp antagonism with 
greedy men seemed to alternate in the fea- 
tures of the great speculator. Once or twice 
he straightened up uneasily and glanced 
into the surrounding gloom as if he felt the 
woodsman’s stare; but his fire-dimmed eyes 
discovered nothing. 

Long after dark Treefall stretched out on 
his sleeping-bag, and at last crawled into it. 
He drew the covering up over him, and 
pulled the head-flap down over his shoul- 
ders, so that he was only a bundle in the 
fading firelight. He was asleep when Corte 
crept up to the camp with a long rope coiled 
over his shoulder. 

Corte was grinning. His chance in life 
was at hand. He crept in beside Treefall, 
and over the sleeping-bag he slipped a noose, 
which he hauled taut with a mighty yank. 
Then, quickly, he threw half a dozen half- 
hitches around the wriggling figure, and 
tied it fast. 

“Jest you keep still!” Corte said, as 
Treefall tried to cry out for help. “If you 


don’t, I'll drap you down the ledge!” 

The woodsman shoved his hand in under 
Treefall’s air pillow and drew out the auto- 
matic revolver which the bound arms of his 


prisoner could not reach. Then Corte took 
his deer-pack straps, and fastened them to 
the human bundle. Many a hundred-and- 
seventy-pound buck had been carried in 
those straps, and a hundred-and-thirty- 
pound man was no impossible load for the 
broad back and stout limbs of a mountain 
guide. 

Corte went over the stone top of the 
mountain, where his moccasins left no mark 
on the rocks, and down the far side of the 
ridge, careful to feel his way down the 
grade, lighting his footsteps with a jack- 
lantern. When he stopped to rest, he talked 
soothingly to the Wall Street man. 

“You’re an awful load!” Corte said. 
“You're a bigger load on my back than you 
are on all them Wall Street fellers, I guess. 
What you s’pose’ll happen down there when 
they hears you is turned up missing? And 
what you s’pose’ll become of this here pri- 
vate preserve of yourn? I guess you'll feel 
you’s cotched cold, layin’ out in this here 
mountain!” 

Sometimes Treefall started to shout, but 
Corte struck his fist through the sleeping- 
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bag cover, and the muffled yells subsided 
into grunts of pain. Ther ‘the woodsman 
would travel on again. Having reached the 
foot of the mountain, he began to cross the 
ridges beyond, taking the easiest routes. 
Dawn found him still stumbling along, with 
the owner of the Silver Lake preserve strap- 
ped to his back. It was far back in the 
wilderness, and the beginning of a long 
rain-storm was at hand. 

Luck was with Corte. He tramped on, 
stopping only to rest, or to feed his captive 
or himself on pieces of jerked venison. 

“You'd better eat some,” he told the man, 
poking pieces into the sleeping-bag. “It’s 
nice private preserve jerk, that is!” 

Far up a narrow, rock-sided ravine, Corte 
came to a little shelter which he had built 
there. In front of this he dropped his bur- 
den on the ground, and sat down to rest. 

“ About to-morrow,” Corte said, “ folks’ll 
begin to wonder where you are. Next day, 
they'll begin to look. You'll make a darned 
interestin’ mystery, disappearin’ this way!” 

He untied the sleeping-bag, and ordered 
Treefall to hold out both hands. This done, 
he wound a cross-haul log-chain around the 
speculator’s slender wrists, and locked them 
fast with a small snap lock. 

“Now you can come out,” Corte said; 
“but leave my face alone.” 

Wriggling and twisting, Treefall made 
his way out of the sleeping-bag. He was 
sore from head to foot, and his face was 
pale with the utmost wrath he had ever felt. 

“You'll pay for this, let me tell you— 
you'll go up for twenty years for this!” 
he exclaimed to the masked figure before 
him. “ You'll—” 

“Hold on!” Corte exclaimed. “ You're 
paying me for spoilin’ these here woods with 
trespass signs. You ain’t all settled yet, 
either, understand that! ” 

The menace of the disguised woodsman 
reached the heart of the preserve-owner. 
The ugly little automatic pistol in the 
woodsman’s hands was pointed close to him. 
Treefall glanced down the narrow ravine, 
whose sides seemed to rise into an over- 
hanging wilderness of evergreen trees. The 
little hollow was a mere split in the eternal 
granite, and it looked as if at any moment 
the overarching forest and rock might give 
way and fill up the crack. 

Treefall had never been there before, and 
he knew that it was the inmost of the wilder- 
ness places. He sat down, overcome with the 
unhappy sense of weakness that strong men 
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feel when they find themselves utterly in the 
power of another. 

“You can yell, if you want to,” Corte 
“Listen!” 
Corte called, and the sound was banked 


said. 


in the ravine. If it went any distance, it 
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was straight up into the tiny patch of sky 
high overhead, in which the stars were faint- 
ly visible, as from the bottom of a deep well. 

“T got you, old man! Now you stay here. 
There’s some grub, such as it is, and you 
won't starve. Of course, if I fall an’ break 
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my neck gettin’ out of this, you'll have lots 
of time to repent of your sins before you die 
—thinking how you stole other folks’ good 
times huntin’ an’ fishin’ in the Silver Lakes. 
Good-by!” 

He slipped away and silently vanished in 
the wet gloom of the forest depths. The 
other end of the cross-haul chain was locked 
around a birch-tree just outside the shelter. 
It gave Treefall a thirty-foot radius of ac- 
tion, and there was a trickling spring of 
water, several pounds of jerked venison, two 
or three pound cakes of maple sugar, and a 
peck of dried corn. He wouldn’t starve to 
death; on the other hand, he wouldn't be 
likely to overeat. A Wall Street bull was 
never more securely corralled than William 
A. Treefall. 

Joe Corte, pausing to glance back at the 
little shack, which he had used to trap from, 
felt sure that it was a safe place. Satisfied, 
he tucked his mask under a log, where it 
would be handy when he returned. He 
climbed the mountainside, swung around its 
steep shoulders, and finally came down into 
the open hardwood farthest from the Silver 
Lake preserve. He waded down two or 
three brooks, as a precaution, and _then 
swung around into his home country. At 
midnight he was in his cabin. He stewed 
a broth of swamp ash-bark whittlings. 

At ten o'clock the following morning, 
when Superintendent Hopple, of the Silver 
Lake private preserve, came storming into 
his cabin, to turn out men to find the missing 
Wall Street man, Corte was doubled up on 
his bed, white as a sheet, suffering from 
cramps and nausea. 

“T can’t help you,” Corte groaned. 
been sick three days here!” 

“Heavens, man! You're the only one 
lnows all that country — it'll be worth a 
heap of money to—” 

“TIT don’t want no money,” Corte an- 
swered; “but when a man’s lost —I can’t 
stand that!” 

Corte staggered to his feet, took a drink 
of blackberry brandy, and limped away 
after the superintendent to the rig. At the 
post-office, however, he collapsed. 

“T can’t go!” he cried. “I’m too weak. 
You say he was alone on the mountain? 
Like as not he walked in his sleep. Circle 
around the mountain—they’s a lot of cracks 
and holes into it, and maybe he’s in one of 
them.” 

Away went half a hundred men to the 
sacred precincts of the Silver Lake private 
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preserve. They climbed in a long line, side 
by side, to the top of the mountain, and came 
down the sides of it, yelling as only woods- 
men can yell. 
Vv 

A WHISPER reached Wall Street that 
morning that all was not well with Will- 
iam A. Treefall, king of the bull herd. A 
shiver ran through the market, and prices 
began to flutter. The noon edition of the 
Whoop announced in large capitals: 


TREEFALL LOST IN THE WILDERNESS! 


Treefall’s specialties dropped three points 
in the next hour. 

That night the reporters who arrived at 
Woodsport, hungering for information, 
found a broad-shouldered woodsman sitting 
on the post-office steps. 

“My name’s Joe Corte,” he said to the 
reporters. “I wouldn’t be here—I’d be 
looking for that feller that’s lost—only I 
was sick.” 

He told what he had heard, however, and 
described the anxious superintendent, and 
the wagon-loads of woodsmen hurrying off 
to the private preserve. Then he described 
the Silver Lake mountains, and vividly 
pictured the loneliness of the forest in which 
Treefall was lost, and the perils that might 
confront the missing speculator. 

The morning newspapers were not re- 
assuring to Wall Street. Early in the day 
Mr. Dougal Croupes covered Joe Corte’s 
shorts, and later, when prices rallied, he 
went short again. It looked as if Treefall 
was going to be sold out on his margins, for 
the banks were worrying about their loans. 

“T wish that confounded woodsman 
would put me wise!” Croupes muttered, 
and then he regretted that he knew as much 
as he did. 

There was no telling what a fool man 
from the mountains would do. Croupes 
tried to get Corte on the telephone, but the 
woodsman was gone. 

Next day, when the reporters had reached 
the scene of the man-hunt, and every news- 
paper had six or seven columns of reading 
matter and pictures, Corte came to Wall 
Street and walked into Croupes’s office. 

“T reckon,” he said, “you’d better buy 
stock pretty quick now.” 

“They're going to take Treefall over to- 
day—going to sell him out—his margin’s 
about done for.” 

“All right! 


Jest you buy some stocks 
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for me—all that you can get with the money 
vou've made for me.” 

Corte slipped away, and went back to the 
woods. He dropped off the train on the 
dark side, and once more, moccasined, he 
ran into the mountains over his own trails, 
guided by the stars and the lay of the land. 

When he came to the edge of the Silver 
Lake preserve, he could hear the distant 
shouts of two hundred men who were pound- 
ing through the woods, carrying lanterns. 
From a mountainside, Corte looked down 
into the valley of search. It was as if fire- 
flies were flickering through the forest. 

“Only five miles out the way!” Corte 
muttered to himself. 

He tramped on through the hardwood to 
the mountain of the ravine. He arrived at 
his little cabin at dawn. It was very quiet. 
A shout brought forth no answer. 

Surprised, Corte became cautious. Go- 
ing down to the cabin, he found the chain 
still fast to the birch-tree. The other end 
ran to a boulder in front of the cabin. The 
wrist loop was there, but not the prisoner. 
Treefall had worked himself loose! 

Corte examined the ground, and circled. 
He found where Treefall had climbed the 
side of the ravine. He followed the man’s 


tracks by the packed moss and scuffled dirt, 
but lost them in the woods above the ravine. 
“Well, he’s having a nice walk in his 
stocking feet!” Corte said to himself. 
He wound up the forty pounds of chain 


and sank it in a hole in the rocks. He ate 
a stick of jerked venison and a handful of 
parched corn; then he turned homeward 
again. When he arrived at the post-office, 
he found Superintendent Hopple paying off 
the searchers with yellow-back bills. 

“Look what I told you!” Hopple said to 
Corte. “If you hadn’t be’n sick, you’d had 
some, too.” 

Corte shook his head. 
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“You found him, then?” 

“Nope. He come out, 
Spruce Hill country.” 

“Good! He’s all right, then? 

Hopple hesitated, glancing at a reporter, 
and one of the searchers answered for him: 

“ He’s out, but””—the speaker tapped his 
forehead—“ scared to death, I guess!” 

“That so? What's he say?” 

“Oh, he’s got off a long lingo about some- 
body catehing him and tying him up in his 
sleeping-bag, and chaining him to a tree, 
and all that. You know how men do when 
they're lost and scared in the woods. Golly, 
though, but he must have had a dream! 
Said a masked man done it.” 

Corte laughed. 

When he went down to settle up with 
Croupes the next day, the broker shut two 
doors behind them. 

“Gad,” he said, “if Treefall ever gets 
on to this!” 

“This” was a memorandum representing 
Corte’s account with Croupes’s firm. The 
woodsman’s savings had been multiplied 
five times on the market slump and several 
times more on the rise. In a few days, the 
broker said, he would receive stock certifi- 
cates that would mean a comfortable annual 
income 

“T reckon I don’t care about huntin’ on 
the Silver Lake preserve any more,” Corte 
said. “I'll go to Canada and shoot moose!” 

Corte started to go. 

a Say,” the broker 
“what’s that Treefall 
chained to a tree, eh?” 

“That? Oh, he had a bad dream, and 
walked in his sleep, that’s all. That’s what 
I bet on.” 

“What? You bet on him walking in his 
sleep? That’s nerve!” 

“Sure! That’s what you got to have, to 
win on Wall Street!” 
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What I see 


and the sky shines blue, 


And the birds sing madly the whole day through 
In the rosy boughs of the apple-tree 
Is this what is true? 


Or was that but a vision, and real the day 
When the earth lies dark, and the heavy sky 


Presses down the horizon’s rim, 


and I 


Can hear no bird, nor look away 
Where the lost hills lie? 


Alice Windsor Kimball 
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NE day in September, nearly a hun- 
() dred years ago, an old Jew lay dy- 
ing in a gabled house that bore the 
device of a red shield in the ghetto of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. Grouped around 
his bed were five stalwart sons. In a firm 
voice this father in Israel admonished his 
children to be loyal to the faith of Moses; 
to remain united to the end; to intermarry, 
and to obey their mother in all things. 
“ Observe these rules,” he declared, “and 
you will be rich among the richest, and the 
world will belong to you.” 
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Such was the earthly valedictory of May- 
er Amschel Rothschild. 

As everybody well knows, that death-bed 
prophecy came true long ago. The world’s 
only billionaire dynasty is evidence of its 
wisdom and foresight. Premiers, cabinets, 
whole royal successions have risen, had their 
brief imperial day, and tottered to their fall ; 
kingdoms of trade have developed and de- 
clined; but the reign of the Rothschilds has 
continued. Their scepter has been gold; 
their royal decree, the bank-note. They have 
reared an unshakable empire of credit, and 
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their capital has been wherever the family 
flag has flown. 

To-day in the cobble-paved recess of New 
Court, in London, where St. Swithin’s Lane 
winds from Cornhill to Cannon Street, and 
where the din of the rushing city does not 
even penetrate, a new 
ruler sits in the house of 
his fathers, the throne- 
room of the money dy- 
nasty. After the death of 
Baron Alphonse Roth- 
schild in Paris, in 1905, 
the titular head of the 
family was Baron Al- 
bert Rothschild, of the 
Vienna branch. With his 
passing, last February, 
the headship fell to Lord 
Rothschild, of the Eng- 
lish house. 

In Europe, the name 
of the Rothschilds is 
a traditional symbol of 
vast wealth and royal 
favor, and people have 
almost ceased to marvel 
at it. In the United 
States, however, it is 


only projected into the 


some lead- 
of the 
when 


when 
ing member 
family dies, or 
some new honor or dis- 
tinction falls to a Roth- 
schild. Because he lives 
in an age when the mag- 
ic of new millions is 
constantly dangled be- 
fore his eyes, and when 
so-called “financial 
kings” arise with every 
great mining strike or 
market coup, the average American is apt 
to conclude that the Rothschilds are back 
numbers in the big money game, and that 
new masters of capital have risen to take 
their place. This impression is heightened 
by the fact that their American interests, 
never of the first magnitude, have dwindled. 

The truth of the matter is that while their 
activities are less dazzling and spectacular 
than in the older day, when they played 
with the destinies of monarchies and kept 
princes waiting in their outer rooms, the 
Rothschilds are richer and more widely pow- 
erful than ever before, and their wealth is 
more securely employed. 
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Although no man can state the amount of 
the combined fortunes of the Rothschilds, 
it is estimated that they are at least two bil- 
lions of dollars. This is four times the prob- 
able wealth of the Rockefeller clan, and 
more than six times greater than the united 
Astor possessions, which 
form our largest heredi- 
tary fortune. Yet the 
founder of the Astor es- 
tate was a rich man be- 
fore the first Rothschild 
was permitted to do busi- 
ness. At four per cent, 
the yearly income from 
the present Rothschild 
fortune would be eighty 
million dollars, or more 
than the whole capital 
amassed by the original 
Vanderbilt. 

None of the other 
great financial families 
of Europe approaches 
the Rothschilds in pres- 
tige or possession. The 
Hirsch hierarchy is rated 
as controlling little more 
than half a billion dol- 
lars; the South African 
capitalists —the Beits, 
the Barnatos, the Wer- 
theimers, and the Fried- 
landers — can scarcely 
muster a billion. The 
great German house of 
Bleichréder, founded by 
that militant soldier of 
capital on whose breast 
the old Kaiser Wilhelm 
pinned the Iron Cross 
for his aid to Bismarck 
in completing the down- 
fall of France, is but a principality along- 
side the Rothschild empire. 

So, too, with the Sassoons, called the 
Rothschilds of the East, who are the orien- 
tal caliphs of cash and credit; the Pereires, 
long the rivals of the French Rothschilds; 
the Sterns and Goldsmids, financiers of un- 
happy Portugal; the Comondos, bankers of 
the Ottoman empire; the Montefiores, who 
rule the Australian money temples; and the 
Rallis, lords of the Levant. The Roth- 
schilds out-money them all. 

There are many errors in the general 
American conception of who and what the 
Rothschilds are. Save that which concerns 
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their supposed decline in power, none is 
more wide-spread, perhaps, than the belief 
that they are bankers pure and simple, whose 
specialty in the past has been the saving of 
royal financial lives. While their greatest 
eminence has come from their services to 
distressed nations, they have always been, 
and are to-day, merchants on a vast scale. 

In a larger sense, banking is merely an- 
other form of merchandising. The banker 
handles cash and credit just as the whole- 
saler distributes woolens and shoes. The 
great bulk of business between the Roth- 
schilds and the United States was entirely 
mercantile. Up to a few years ago, they 
were large importers of our cotton and to- 
bacco. In exchange, they exported rubber 
and lead to us. 

At the present time, besides great hold- 
ings of stocks and bonds, the family and its 
connections own cotton-factories in Lanca- 
shire; cutlery-works at Sheffield; planta- 
tions in Jamaica; rubber-fields in Brazil ; 


looms in Persia and India; lead-mines in 
Spain; vast timber tracts in Siberia; mills 
on the Meuse; warehouses in many Euro- 
pean cities; gold-mines in Africa; whole 
towns in Australia; and real estate in a 
dozen world centers, including New York. 
In short, no frost can nip, no hot wind 
wither, no devastating storm arouse the 
waves, without endangering a Rothschild 
property somewhere. Theirs is a world- 
wide commercial contact. 

The question naturally arises, what man- 
ner of men are these who, after a century 
of successful conflict with every new con- 
dition that the greatest epoch of human 
progress has brought forth, can still ride the 
high tide of masterful financial autocracy ? 
What is the secret that has lurked behind 
their marvelous manipulation of that world- 
ly thing on which all men, regardless of 
caste or creed, set their hearts? 

Analyze the Rothschild genius and the 
Rothschild record in the light of present- 
day financial conditions, and you discover 
some interesting things. 

First of all, this is one of the few great 
moneyed oligarchies, founded on daring 
speculative ventures, that have endured and 
become sound, conservative, constructive in- 
stitutions. 

In the second place, its vast wealth has 
not grown, like that of the Astors, through 
unearned increment—increase in value due 
to the enhancement of adjacent property or 
kindred possession. It has been built by 
active work under the guidance of a clear, 
far-sighted vision, ranging from a capital- 
ization of Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo to 
the building of the first great subway under 
the streets of New York. 

More significant and impressive, perhaps, 
than all this is the rebuke that the Roth- 
schilds have administered to the traditional 
belief concerning the swift decline of rich 
families—a belief that has found pictur- 
esque expression in the phrase “it takes 
three generations to go from shirt-sleeves to 
shirt-sleeves.” While the financial genius 
of the Goulds, the Astors, and the Vander- 
bilts has lessened as it passed from father 
to son, the old mastery of the Rothschilds 
has persevered even unto the fifth gener- 
ation. 

Again, the Rothschilds have violated all 
laws by marrying their near kindred. Un 
til the last generation, the injunction of the 
wise old founder of the line was scrupu- 
lously obeyed. When there were no Roth- 
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schild daughters for the men to marry, they 
remained single. Baron James, for years 
head of the French house, married his niece; 
Baron Lionel, of England, wedded his first 
cousin; his daughter Evalina became the 
wife of Alphonse, who succeeded Baron 
James; and so on. 

When the women left the family, they 
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the world over, has such a remarkable spec- 
tacle been presented. 


THE GREATEST GENIUS OF THE LINE 


In order to make some adequate measure 
of the Rothschilds of to-day—for they are 
the ones that interest us most—it will be 
necessary to cover briefly the historic ap- 


















































LIONEL ROTHSCHILD, 


SECOND HEAD OF THE 


ENGLISH HOUSE, AND FATHER 


OF THE PRESENT LORD ROTHSCHILD 


almost invariably chose husbands who 
brought either further financial prestige, as 
shown by the alliance between a daughter 
of Baron Gustave with Sir Edward Sassoon, 
or great social and political influence, as by 
the marriage of Hannah Rothschild to Lord 
Rosebery. 

Despite all this intermarrying of close 
blood kin, the family fire has blazed forth 
with no sign of dying. In no other family, 


proach to the present rulers. In an explana- 
tion of some of the principal personalities 
in their long and glittering gallery of fame, 
you will find some revelations of the real 
sources of the family power. 

Because he believed that a “house di- 
vided” must fall, the original Rothschild 
took no chance of any disruption of the fold. 
As Charlemagne distributed the kingdoms 
that he had conquered among his sons, and 
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as Napoleon parceled out states to his 
brothers and his marshals, so did this wise 
old Hebrew bestow the capitals of Europe 
among his own. To Anselm went the Frank- 
fort branch, the first seat of the Rothschild 
empire ; to James was assigned the task of 
establishing the French wing at Paris; to 
Solomon was given the Viennese house; to 
Carl fell the post at Naples; and to Nathan 
Mayer the English establishment. 

Most picturesque of all the Rothschilds, 
and the greatest financial genius of the line, 
was Nathan Mayer. The general reader 
knows him best as the hero of the oft-repeat- 
ed Waterloo story—how he watched the fate- 
ful battle, and, when he was sure that the 
Allies had won, raced back to England 
ahead of Wellington’s couriers, and cleared 
a million pounds sterling on his exclusive 
information. But he did much more than 
this, for he was always the daring, resource- 
ful, brilliant, and successful speculator. He 
set up the establishment in St. Swithin’s 
Lane, which is to-day the center of all the 
Rothschild activity. 

When you come to study Nathan Mayer’s 
strategy, you find that financial history, like 
other history, simply repeats itself. His 
greatest achievements were based on early 
and exclusive news. ‘To obtain this, he es- 
tablished a service of couriers and pigeons. 
In our own day, when ten minutes’ leeway is 
as great an advantage as a whole day was 
in Nathan Mayer’s time, men like E. H. 
Harriman have done the same thing with the 
telegraph as their instrument. 

Nathan Mayer was primarily a merchant, 
and his method of doing business was typ- 
ical of the Rothschild point of view. He 
went to England originally because the 
Frankfort firm dealt heavily in English cot- 
ton goods, and the Lancashire mill-owners 
were arrogant and unreasonable. When he 
got to Manchester he found that there were 
three stages of profit in the business—the 
raw material, the spinning, and the weaving. 

“Why get one profit when you can get all 
three?” he said. 

So he bought the raw material, had it 
spun and dyed, and supervised the manu- 
facture, with the result that he trebled his 
investment. 

Another of his methods which has been 
worked overtime in our own speculative day 
was to have one set of agents buying and 
another set selling the same stock at the same 
time, each group being ignorant of the iden- 
tity and the purpose of the other. This has 
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always been a favorite manipulative process 
with James R. Keene and many other big 
operators of Wall Street. 

Through all his tempestuous life, Nathan 
Mayer rigidly observed two maxims. One 
was to drive an offhand bargain and stick 
to it; the other was to have nothing to do 
with unsuccessful and unfortunate people 
He had a curious superstition that bad luck 
was contagious. 

This portly old Jew, with his marked ac- 
cent, his slovenly appearance, and his un- 
couth manners, lived like a prince and en- 
tertained royalty. There is no caste in 
money-bags. 

In his later years, he was in fear of 
assassination. Two fierce-looking foreigners 
came to see him one day. They seemed em- 
barrassed on their entrance, and one of them 
felt nervously in his pocket. Fearing some 
injury, the banker hurled a ledger at him 
and yelled lustily for help. It developed 
that the men were German bankers with 
strong letters of introduction, and that they 
had felt nervous in the presence of the great 
speculator. 

When Nathan Mayer died, in 1836, his 
fortune was estimated at eighteen million 
pounds sterling. For those days it was a 
princely sum and the wonder of all Europe. 
Much of it was in state securities, especial- 
ly British funds. 

Contemporary with Nathan was his broth- 
er James, in Paris, another daring specula- 
tor, who also had some of the Harriman 
qualities. He was called the railway king 
of France, and it was he who directed 
much of the commercial and industrial ex- 
pansion of the family. 


THE FIRST LINK WITH AMERICA 
Baron James was responsible for the an- 
nexation of the United States to the Roth- 
schild empire. Curiously enough, the French 
branch was the pioneer in trade with us, and 
did the largest American business. The way 
in which it developed was interesting. 
One day, when the nineteenth century was 
not very old, a lad born in the Rhenish Pal 
atinate, August Belmont by name, went to 
work as messenger in the Frankfort house of 
the Rothschilds. He was keen and apt, and 
soon won the confidence of Anselm, who was 
in charge. Before he was twenty-one he had 
been sent to the Naples branch, where he 
became secretary to a member of the firm. 
Meanwhile Baron James, in Paris, had 
begun an extensive tobacco business with 
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the United States. The trade in cotton also 
grew. Millions of dollars in commercial 
paper had to be handled and discounted, 
and some one was needed to represent the 
great Jewish firm in the new country across 
the sea. Young Belmont could speak Eng- 
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States minister to The Hague. On his re- 
turn, late in the fifties, the house of August 
Belmont & Co. developed. With its rise 
Mr. Belmont ceased to be merely an agent 
for the Rothschilds, but continued as their 
American correspondent and general repre- 
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LORD ROTHSCHILD THE PRESENT HEAD OF THE ROTHSCHILD FAMILY AND 
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ROTHSCHILD & SONS 


From a photograth by Elliott & Fry, London 


lish; he was alert and well trained in the 
Rothschild method; and the choice for en- 
voy to America fell on him. 

He reached New York in 1837, and set 
up an office there, thus laying the founda- 
tion for a whole new financial line. In 1853 
Mr. Belmont was designated as United 





sentative —a relation which the firm still 
maintains. 

During the sixties, seventies, and eight- 
ies Rothschild business with the United 
States flourished. Those were the days when 
the Rothschild fleets rode the seas, and the 
pennant of the house flew in many ports. 
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The family became exporters and import- 
ers on an enormous scale. ‘They represent- 
ed the French tobacco monopoly, and they 
spent millions on American crops. In all 
these transactions they acted as merchants 
and middlemen. 

But a very significant condition devel- 
oped which checked the American end of 
the Rothschild trade. Summed up, it was 
simply this—the middleman was elimina 
ted, and the consumer bought direct from 
the producer. The French cigarette-maker, 
for example, sent his agent to the Virginia 
or Kentucky tobacco-grower and purchased 
the crop, and there was no need of a Roth- 
schild to act as banker. Drafts were at- 
tached to the bill of lading, and it was a 
direct and rapid process. 

It is interesting to note that this same con- 
dition has arisen generally, and the old-time 
middleman, once the bulwark of so large a 
part of trade, has almost vanished from the 
business map. Everywhere the manufac 
turer is dealing directly with the producer 
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of his raw material and the consumer of his 
finished product. 

This change did not affect the Rothschild 
fortunes or prestige, however. With all their 
wealth and influence it was very easy to turn 
to other channels. They became producers, 
and, backed by their immense banking 
power, were soon factors in the gold, rub- 
ber, and metal output. 

But from that time dated a decline of in- 
terest in the United States. To-day the bulk 
of their holdings in this country is in gilt- 
edge securities. It is said that they own 
more than one hundred million dollars’ 
worth of the stocks and bonds of various 
American enterprises, principally railroads. 
In the old days, when the Belmonts domi- 
nated the Louisville and Nashville, they had 
a large line of the road’s stock, and proba- 
bly they still have most of it. They do not 
figure in our speculative markets. Their 


last big venture was when they aided in the 
financing of the New York Subway, a proj- 
ect put through by the house of Belmont. 
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BARON FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD, A MEMBER OF THE AUSTRIAN BRANCH 
OF THE FAMILY, WHO MARRIED A SISTER OF LORD ROTHSCHILD 
AND SETTLED IN ENGLAND 


They are also said to own some large 


tracts of real estate in the United States, 
principally in or near New York. For ex- 
ample, they own a great part of the commu- 
nity known as Edgemere on Long Island. 
With this property, as with practically all 
the other American realty owned by the 
family, there is no evidence of record to 
show their proprietorship. 


THE REIGN OF BARON LIONEL 


With the death of Nathan Mayer, the 
house of Rothschild, and particularly the 
English branch, underwent a change in its 
character and temperament, and more espe- 
cially in its attitude toward life. The old 
laborious money - grubbing gave way to a 
larger financial view; the original aloofness 


was succeeded by an entry into public af- 
fairs. A new, broad, and yet conservative 
policy became the order of things. 

Baron Lionel marks this transitional pe- 
riod. He was only twenty-eight when his 
slovenly father, hero of the Waterloo epi- 
sode, dropped all earthly cares; but so care- 
ful was the family training, and so thor- 
ough its discipline, that he was able to step 
immediately into the conduct of affairs. 
This suggests one way in which the Roth- 
schilds have preserved their power. 

From the days of Mayer Amschel down 
to the present time, every Rothschild in the 
business has had to work his way. Most 
of them drudged in their youth; sat at high 
desks, learned the intricate details of bank- 
ing, and especially of foreign exchange, one 
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of the most important interests of the inter- 
national banker. Nathan Mayer kept Li- 
onel at his elbow for years; acquainted him 
with all important transactions of the house, 
and discussed big undertakings with him. 
There was not a day’s break in the move- 
ment of the Rothschild machinery when 
death gripped the aged engineer. 

Baron Lionel did much to spread the 
glory of the house. He arranged eighteen 
great foreign loans, aggregating more than 
two hundred millions ¢ He helped, 


a 


pounds. 


of 
among other things, to fund the debt of the 


United States after the Civil War. One of 
his conspicuous acts was to advance four 
million pounds sterling to the British gov 
ernment to purchase the Khedive Ismail’s 
Suez Canal shares in 1875. At the conclu- 
sion of the Franco-Prussian War he headed 
the syndicate of bankers who agreed to main 
tain the integrity of foreign exchange, and 
thus facilitated the payment of France’s 
huge indemnity. 

Greater, perhaps, than all this was the 
service that Baron Lionel rendered to his 


LIONEL, 


tograth 


WHICH LEOPOLD ROTHSCHILD 
MAYER 


THE RESIDENCE 
SON OF NATHAN 


PARK, 


i Mee Riad 
co-religionists. He was always a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, glorying in the ancient 
splendor of his race, proud of his own line 
At that time the Jew labored under 
many civil and social disadvantages in Eng 
land. He was forbidden to hold office, and 
was officially regarded as a member of an 
outcast people. Subsequently the bar against 
holding municipal office was removed; 
there remained an insurmountable barrier 
to an orthodox Jew’s entering Parliament, 
because the prescribed oath contained the 
words “on the true faith of a Christian.” 

It remained for Baron Lionel to blaze the 
way. In 1847 he was elected a member of 
Parliament from the City of London; and 
when he came to take the oath he asked to 
be sworn on the Old Testament. This was, 
of course, refused, and he was compelled to 
retire. He was thrice reelected, and each 
time the same impasse resulted. 

In the discussions waged in his behalf 
Mr. Gladstone had eloquent part, and among 
his supporters was a young man named Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, himself a Jew of the Portu- 


age. 


but 
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guese line, whom the world was later to ad- 
mire as the Earl of Beaconsfield. Finally, 
in 1858, after ten years of struggle, the oath 
was amended, and Baron Lionel took his 
seat. He served until 1874. 

Baron Lionel had the usual Rothschild 
humor. Like many other rich men, he was 


constantly pestered by parents seeking ad- 
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The baron was averse to giving advice, 
and parried for a while. The lady persist- 
ed, and finally the great banker said: 

“Well, madam, in my opinion, selling 
matches is a very good business if there is 
enough of it!” 

It was in Baron Lionel’s generation that 
the Rothschilds projected themselves into 


















































ALFRED CHARLES ROTHSCHILD, 


BROTHER OF 


LORD ROTHSCHILD AND 


OF LEOPOLD ROTHSCHILD 


From a photograph 


vice or positions for their sons. Once, when 
he was dining at a friend’s house, he hap- 
pened to sit next to a lady who had an only 
son, and who was extremely solicitous about 
the boy’s future. She determined to seize 
her opportunity to get advice from the great 
financier, and asked: 

“What do you think is the best business 
for my son to take up?” 


a. a 
by Downey, 


exclusive British society. The baron him- 
self, on account of the rheumatic gout which 
assailed him fiercely in his later years, was 
not a society man, buf he had a splendid 
home at Gunnersbury Park, just outside 
London, where he found relaxation in his 
pictures and his flowers. His two brothers, 
Sir Anthony and Baron Mayer, did the so- 
cial honors for the family. With them came 
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the first real defection from the path of 
business, for their interests were purely ar- 
tistic. ‘They were content to leave the con- 
duct of the English house to Lionel. 

Both Sir Anthony and Baron Mayer were 
great lovers and breeders of fine horses, and 
under their patronage the Rothschild colors 


in 1885 was raised to the British peerage. 
The title of baron which had previously be- 
longed to the male members of the family 
was of Austrian creation. : 

But while Baron Lionel was beating in 
vain at the doors of Parliament; while the 
invincible James was rearing his railway 


















































BARON ALPHONSE DE ROTHSCHILD, 
YEARS BEFORE 
From hotogvaph 
first figured on the race-track. In the same 
year Baron Mayer won the Derby, the Oaks, 
and the St. Leger, a record seldom attained 
since that day. 

Baron Lionel survived both of his pleas- 
ure - loving brothers, for he did not pass 
away until 1879. Upon his death the chief- 
tainship of the house fell to his son Na- 
thaniel, who in 1876 had inherited the ba- 
ronetcy of his uncle, Sir Anthony, and who 
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empire in France; while Anselm in Frank- 
fort, Carl in Naples, and Solomon in Vi- 
enna were making the old red shield blaze 
with wealth and kingly decorations, an in- 
stitution which might well be called finan 
cial democracy was raising its portentous 
head. It had peculiar meaning for the Roth- 
schilds, for it gave their hitherto unques- 
tioned authority its only real rebuke. 
Clearly to understand it you must bear in 
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mind the fact that the Rothschilds thrived basis, but it established a patriotic prece- 
originally through their aid to needy states. dent, which has helped to make France the 
It is difficult, perhaps, for the average dem- __ richest of all the European countries. Once 
ocratic mind to understand that a king, or more the middleman was wiped out. 
a kingdom, may be impecunious. Royalty, The result of that first genuine popular 
to the popular notion, spells riches. But loan was that when the next emergency ar- 
such is not always the case. The kingly rived the performance was repeated with 
purse has a lining, and extravagance often even greater success. The loan was sub- 
exposes it. Like the late Russell Sage, the scribed ten times over. The vast profits and 
Rothschilds have always had vast sums of commissions that formerly went to the pri- 
ready money on hand. Need knows no caste. vate bankers were eliminated. The Roth- 
Therefore, the regal borrowers came, and __ schilds had to turn to other sources of gain, 
with them their ministers and chancellors. and this is one reason why they went into 
The low state of national credit in Eu- trade so elaborately. Their transactions 
rope at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- with the United States in cotton and tobacco 
tury hastened their coming, and made the were started in the fifties. Then, too, be- 
lender’s vocation a lucrative one. France gan their chains of warehouses and their 
had vast projects afoot, military and civil, fleets of ships. 
and the other governments continually need- Of course, I do not mean that the Roth- 
ed money to maintain themselves against the schilds suffered hardship by the new devel- 
aggressive genius of Napoleon. opment, for they continued to have close and 
It was France, curiously enough, that over- profitable relations with governments, and 
threw the old system. After the revolution to be the bankers of kings, but it was on 
of 1848, the victorious republicans were con- a different basis and with a smaller return. 
fronted with the task of binding up the na- Behind the popular borrowing by the 
tion’s financial wounds. The conventional French government, which began late in the 
thing would have been to call in the Roth- forties, is a lesson of tremendous value. It 
schilds, the Pereires, or some other private established a close relation between the gov- 
bankers, and to arrange a loan, which would ernment and the people, and it afforded the 
involve a rich commission for the lenders average citizen an opportunity for the safe 
and high interest for the country. But the employment of his money. The nation that 
government had an inspiration. It said: has a host of small investors, holding its 
“Let us appeal directly to the people of evidences of debt, is almost immune against 
France for this money.” panic and revolt. You have only to point 
The response was quick and ample, for to the France of to-day to see the wisdom 
the citizens placed their savings at the dis- and the prudence of this system. If the Fed- 
posal of the national treasury. This not only eral government’s debt were distributed in 
put the new government on a safe money small pieces among the people of the United 
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States, we should have less political and so- 
cial unrest and a more broadly based pros- 
perity. 


THE REIGN OF BARON ALPHONSE 


If in France there developed the first and 
only check to the Rothschild power, so also 
there arose in the same land a new and virile 
master of the house. 

Ten years before Baron Lionel got final 
release from his gout and his responsibili- 
ties, Baron Alphonse had taken his place as 
lord of the French branch. His life extend- 
ed so well into our own time—he did not die 
until 1905 — that it is well worth briefly 
considering, for it was full of event and of 
interest. 

Alphonse played a large part in the af- 
fairs of Europe, and during his régime the 
French house was the capital of the Roth- 
schild domain. He had a mind that resem- 
bled Nathan Mayer’s, for his judgment 
was swift and unerring. He was one of the 
few members of the family to be a target for 
Once he narrowly escaped a ter- 
rible death. An infernal machine was sent 
him in a letter. His secretary opened it, 
and it exploded, terribly maiming him. Yet 
the old baron was more fearless than™ his 


assassins. 


English uncle, for he often walked abroad 
alone. 
Once Heinrich Heine came to see him, 


and found him very moody. He inquired 
if he was ill. 

“No, I am not ill,” replied Rothschild. 
“T am crazy—that is all.” 

“T will never believe that you are crazy,” 
answered the poet, “until I see you throw- 
ing your money out of the window!” 

“ Ah!” said the banker, showing a threat- 
ening letter which had just been put into 
his hands, “I am crazy because I do not 
throw my money out of the window!” 

Like many rich men, Baron Alphonse was 
very superstitious. He lived in dread of the 
number thirteen. When he married he chose 
a residence in the Rue St. George which bore 
the fateful figure; but he refused to enter 
the house until it had been renumbered. 
Ever afterward he declined to open any com- 
munication addressed to the old number. 

He had fine tastes, and his collection of 
art objects, especially pictures and statuary, 
was a notable one. His country seat, the 
Chateau de Ferriéres, is a show place of 
France. It once provided the setting of a 
mighty historic drama, for it was the Ger- 
man headquarters during the siege of Paris. 
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There could have been no greater tribute to 
the power of the Rothschilds than the fact 
that both contending armies respected it as 
if it were neutral ground. Not a brick of 
the chateau was injured ; not even a deer in 
its parks was touched by marauding troops. 

Here came the unhappy Jules Favre to 
plead before the Iron Chancellor; here he 
shed his vain tears over the humiliation and 
despoilment of France. The terms of the 
enormous indemnity that the conquerors ex- 
acted were practically framed in the Roth- 
schild home. 

This indemnity, by the way, gave Baron 
Alphonse one of his greatest opportunities. 
The payment of France’s colossal bill, five 
thousand millions of francs, as part of the 
German spoils of war, was entrusted to him. 
The operation called every resource of the 
family into service. The baron and his 
clerks worked for months, night and day, 
on the project, but it was discharged with 
brilliant ability. 

The baron had a marvelous nose for credit. 
During his lifetime all national loans were 
submitted to him. To his office in the Rue 
Laffitte, off the Boulevard des Italiens, came 
the Russians, hat in hand, and, although the 
oppressors of the Rothschilds’ race, they 
were glad indeed to borrow its money. It 
is in Russia alone that the family enjoys no 
nobiliary distinction. 

When Baron Alphonse was gathered to 
his fathers, the Rothschild capital changed 
to Vienna, where Baron Albert, the grand- 
son of Salomon, was king. His reign, how- 
ever, was brief, and his last years were 
clouded by a tragedy. 

Of his five sons, Oskar was the youngest 
and the favorite. Not long ago, accompa- 
nied by a companion, the boy went on a tour 
of the United States. He traveled incognito. 
While in Chicago he fell in love with a 
beautiful girl of German birth. They be- 
came engaged, and young Rothschild re- 
turned home. 

Meanwhile—so the story goes—an enemy 
of the girl sent to the old Baron Albert a 
picture which showed her in short skirts, a 
costume which she had worn in a private 
theatrical performance. When the boy 
reached Vienna his father was in a rage. 
Oskar had some conventional portraits of 
his fiancée, but he was suddenly confronted 
by the one that the baron had received. He 
declared that the abbreviated costume was 
worn at a private performance. The baron 
refused to credit it. 
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“No son of mine shall wed an 
actress,” he said, and insisted on 
breaking off the engagement. 

In the interim the young lady 
and her mother had crossed to 
Germany, and were waiting in 
Hamburg. The news was bro- 
ken to them, and the girl col- 
lapsed. Then the son, the pride 
of his family and a hope of the 
great line, shut himself up in a 
room and blew out his brains. 

Baron Albert never recovered 
from the shock of this tragedy, 
which occurred in the autumn of 
1910. All last winter he failed. 
Toward the end of January he 
put his house in order, arranged 
for the succession of his son 
James, and then died, so his fam- 
ily and friends say, of a broken 
heart, on February 10 of the 
present year. 

Baron Albert’s brother, Baron 
Ferdinand, was never actively in 
business. He married Evalina, 
daughter of Baron Lionel, moved 
to England, and became a nat- 
uralized Briton. He took a high 
social position, and Waddesdon 
Manor, his magnificent estate in 
Buckinghamshire, was the center 
of a lavish hospitality. The late 
King Edward, as Prince of 
Wales, was frequently his guest. 
It was at Waddesdon that the 
prince fell and fractured his 
knee-cap in the summer of 1898. 
Baron Ferdinand served as high 
sheriff of Buckinghamshire, and 
represented the Aylesbury divi- 
sion of that county in Parlia- 
ment for a number of years. 
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The passing of the unhappy 
Baron Albert brought Nathaniel, 
Lord Rothschild, who had been 
head of the English house since 
1879, to the headship of the fam- 
ily. Leadership with the Roth- 
schilds is never achieved by fa- 
vor or social prestige. It has al- 
ways been determined by two 
things—seniority and ability. 

Since the main Rothschild 
power now emanates from Lon- 
don, let us view its throne- 
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room. Its stronghold is in “the City,” 
heart of the British money world. When 
you have passed the plain, low bulk of the 
Bank of England, with its windowless outer 
walls; when you have skirted the classic 
colonnade of the Royal Exchange and 
crossed Lombard Street, through which 
rushes John Bull’s financial life-blood, you 
reach the stretch of Cornhill. Not far down 
its busy way is St. Swithin’s Lane, an alley 
not as wide as New Street, the passage be- 
hind the New York Stock Exchange. It is 
so narrow that a big touring-car could never 
get through. Midway down this lane is a 
gateway opening into a courtyard, around 
which runs a simple brick building. This 
is New Court, home of the Rothschilds. 
Thus, off the beaten path, sheltered from 
the turmoil of the city, is the unpretentious 
sanctuary of a power which has helped to 
rule all Europe, and which reaches out with 
hooks of gold to nearly every land. It is 


in sharp contrast with the many - storied 
marble citadels of Wall Street. 

To this dingy nook of old London came 
Nathan Mayer on that momentous morning 
in June, 1815, with the mud of Waterloo 
field still clinging to his shabby clothes, and 
with the rich secret of Napoleon’s downfall 


locked in his bosom. His name is still 
posted over the door, for the only external 
evidence of the firm’s ownership is the sim- 
ple title of “N. M. Rothschild & Sons” at 
the entrance. 

The plainness of the Rothschild offices is 
strictly in keeping with the British tradi- 
tion. Indeed, with the older houses of Lon- 
don, it seems to be almost a rule that the 
greater the firm the dingier is its establish- 
ment. The counting-room over which Lord 
Revelstoke presides in Bishopsgate Street is 
time-worn, and it is only with difficulty that 
you can find the small brass plate near 
the door which bears the words “ Baring 
Brothers.” 

This modesty of the English money baron 
is the reverse of the American idea. In 
New York, the more inflated the scheme, the 
more gilded the cage. For years, every raid 
that has been made on “get-rich-quick” 
vendors of worthless stocks has revealed 
opulent offices equipped with solid mahog- 
any furniture, velvet carpets, and bronze 
chandeliers. 

Now for Lord Rothschild. You clatter 
over the cobbled court, pass a giant flunky, 
co through offices alive with clerks, and then 
you come to a simple, high-ceiled room, with 
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two flat-top desks in the middle and a third 
desk off to the side. At one of these central 
desks, and sitting so as to command the door, 
you see a medium-sized man with a short 
white beard, keen, piercing eyes that seem 
to reach straight to the heart of things, and 
a jaw which, despite the whiskers, you know 
is firm and hard. The moment you enter, 
you feel the influence of his presence, for it 
is masterful and compelling. At first glance, 
if you are a New Yorker, you may think 
you are looking at a more robust replica of 
Jacob H. Schiff. When Lord Rothschild 
gets up and moves about, you are reminded 
of J. P. Morgan, for he is alert and active. 

Many people have characterized him as 
imperious, cold, and overbearing; but this 
is only his manner, the armor that the very 
rich so often wear. He looks preoccupied, 
and usually is so. He contradicts people by 
asking questions, for this is his method of 
bringing out reasons behind statements. 
Contrary to the general belief, he is not a 
speculator. He is very conservative, and it 
is the impression in London that he is grow- 
ing more so all the time. 

He has studiously cultivated the habit of 
silence, and he is never interviewed; yet he 
is very accessible to people who have real 
business with him. Brokers are constantly 
coming and going. With a word or a nod 
he dismisses the business at hand. This is 
the Morgan method. 

His principal work to-day is the care of 
the immense personal fortune that he has 
amassed. Yet every big move made by rep- 
resentatives of the family, anywhere in the 
world, passes across his desk. 

Lord Rothschild was the first avowed Jew 
to enter the House of Lords. Before he was 
raised to the peerage he was for twenty years 
a Liberal member of Parliament, represent- 
ing the borough of Aylesbury. The late 
King Edward was his intimate friend, and 
he shared with Sir Ernest Cassel the privi- 
lege of being the king’s banker. He has 
never permitted pleasure to interfere with 
his business, but his charities and benefac- 
tions have been many and large. Unlike 
those of some American millionaires, his 
estate at Tring is famed for its beauty and 
good taste. 

Across the flat-topped desk area from 
Lord Rothschild sits his brother and part- 
ner, Leopold Rothschild. Although much 
less masterful, he is an impressive figure. 
To American readers he may be described 
as looking like a cross between James Still- 
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man and Otto H. Kahn. He is polished, 
suave, and lacking in his brother’s aggres- 
siveness. He inherited Gunnersbury Park, 
the favorite home of his strenuous father. 
He has another estate in Buckinghamshire, 
and his favorite diversion is horse-raising. 
He has a big stud at Newmarket. He is 
the youngest of the brothers, and is married 
to a daughter of Achille Perugia, a banker 
of Trieste, in Austria. 

The second brother, Alfred Rothschild, 
occupies the desk in the corner. He is the 
dilettante of the family, and his interest in 
the business is little more than nominal. He 
is a bachelor, and is devoted to science. He 
has a magnificent collection of pictures, and 
has published for private circulation a two- 
volume description of his works of art. 


THE RISING ROTHSCHILD GENERATION 


These three brothers are nearing the time 
when they must retire. Who will be the fu- 
ture king of the clan? The hope of the 
family, so far as the English branch is con- 
cerned, rests with young Nathaniel Charles, 
second son of Lord Rothschild, born in 
1877. He is a fine, upstanding Britisher, 
with his father’s nose for credit, as well as 
his uncle Alfred’s love of science. He has 


published several papers on entomology. 
His elder brother, Lionel Walter, is not 


a business man in any sense. He is not 
even a member of the firm; he is a bachelor, 
and his interests are scientific. His par- 
ticular study is zoology, and at the family 
place at Tring he maintains a large private 
zoological garden. He has written several 
books on this subject. 

Leopold has three sons—Lionel Nathan, 
whose interests are purely social; and Eve- 
lyn and Anthony Gustave, who are being 
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trained in the business, and who are keen 
and commercial. 

The succession at Vienna rests with Al- 
phonse and James Rothschild. Both of these 
young men—they are in their early thirties 
—visited the United States in 1907, and 
served for a time in the Belmont house to 
get a practical insight into American bank- 
ing methods. 

The next ruler of the French house will 
be Robert Philippe, son of Gustave, who was 
brother of the brilliant Alphonse. Gustave 
is still alive, but is old and feeble. 

Edmund James, another brother of Al- 
phonse, born in 1845, has two sons, James 
and Moritz, who are in the business, and 
who have shown every evidence of being 
worthy of the name. The future of the 
house seems secure. 

One interesting feature in connection with 
the Rothschilds remains to be noted—they 
assume the appearance of the nation in 
which they live. . Lord Rothschild, for ex- 
ample, is essentially British, and used to be 
mistaken for Lord Salisbury. Some mem- 
bers of the Frankfort house are fair-haired 
Germans. The Paris Rothschilds are typ- 
ical Frenchmen. 

Although institutions like the Deutsche 
Bank, the Crédit Lyonnais, the Bank of 
Germany, and others, have risen to dispute 
their former unquestioned sway, and while 
their state relations lack the royal propor- 
tions of other days, the prestige of the Roth- 
schilds remains undiminished. It is safe- 
ly entrenched behind colossal wealth; and 
wealth, in the end, simply spells power. 

The allied branches of the house to-day 
present the spectacle of being a huge family 
trust. In the unity of the Rothschilds have 
been their strength and safety. 


FANCY 


A WINDING line, the camels go 
Into the desert vast and dim; 
And some, they carry silken wear, 
And some, they carry bales of spice, 
“MW here Haroun’s minarets in air 
"Shimmer and swim like towers of ice. 


My fancy with the camels goes 

Into the vague, the wide unknown; 
My errant fancy strays and strays 

Down many a distant pilgrim track, 
Yet ever from adventurous ways 

It to my love comes homing back! 


Clinton Scollard 
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AUTHOR OF “THE VON BLUMERS,” ETC. 


HE moment his eyes fell upon her, 

Castleton knew that she was the 

prettiest girl he had ever seen. 

She was sitting in one of the pavilions in 
front of the quaint hotel. Castleton had just 
got out of the buckboard that had taken him 
up the mountain from the station; and it 
was plainly his duty to proceed within and 
register his name. The trim form of the 
proprietor, waiting in expectant attitude, 
loomed in the distant doorway; and yet Cas- 
tleton lingered for a moment, bound by this 
spell of beauty. 

There was no one else about. That was 
strange! Where were the guests? He had 
been told that this was a popular hotel. 
Early in the season he had seen its small 
but alluring advertisements staring out at 
him from the printed paves of the metro- 
politan papers. Something must have hap- 
pened, some miraculous thing, to make his 
errand a lucky one. For, after all, he had 
come on a matter strictly of modern business. 

Castleton was employed by one of the 
largest syndicates in the country, the Amer- 
ican Belt Cooperation Company. He was 
a young fellow of such promise that great 
things were expected of him. Only the day 
before, the head of the summer resort branch 
had called him into his office, and the fol- 
lowing conversation had taken place: 

“Castleton, you are aware of the fact that 
for the past two years we have been quietly 
getting possession of all the summer hotels 
we could lay our hands upon?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“The idea, of course, is finally to unite 
them all under one management, as we have 
done with other industries. We already have 
nearly fifty hotels, and we hope to extend 
the list to one hundred during the present 
season. Now, I want to try you out and see 
what your caliber is. There is a little hotel 
up in the New Hampshire hills—a delight- 
ful place, and, from an examination that was 
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made by one of our scouts early in the sea- 
son, it seems to offer great possibilities as a 
pleasure resort. Of course, it will have to 
be rebuilt, but the site is there—the only 
site, in fact, and we want to obtain posses- 
sion of it. You will understand that your 
handling of this affair will largely deter- 
mine your future. Some men are born 
lucky; some men achieve it by skill and 
ability. It remains for you to see what your 
particular combination is.” 

“You want me to buy this hotel ? 

“Not unless you can get it at a bargain. 
We are in no hurry—it isn’t policy to rush 
things. We wait until the right moment, 
and then we step in and take possession. 
Maybe the season has not been good; may- 
be the owner is pressed for money. These 
hotel men, as a rule, are likely to be ex- 
travagant in their style of living; they catch 
the infection of their guests; they like auto- 
mobiles and a trip to Europe in the winter. 
It has been our experience that they are 
usually hard pressed. It is your business 
to find this out, and to close out the deal at 
the proper moment. Buy the hotel outright, 
with everything in it, just as it is. We don’t 
care how you do it, so long as you make 
good. The American Belt Cooperation 
Company is back of you, remember, and 
you can go the limit when it comes to nerve 
and power. But you've got to buy low.” 

“How low?” 

“We leave it with you. You ought to 
know something about values now. Don’t 
pay over thirty thousand. It would be cheap 
at that, for these people have put nearly fifty 
into it. Here’s the address. Start at once. 
Report when you feel like it. Don’t hurry. 
Get acquainted with the proprietor first, even 
if it takes a month; then strike while the 
iron is hot.” 

That was Castleton’s errand; and here 
he was, an apparent gentleman of leisure, 
looking for a quiet place to pass his time. 


” 
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The proprietor came forward and held 
out his hand. 

“T am mighty glad to see you, sir,” he 
cordiality. 


said with unwonted “Walk 
right in!” 

Castleton, answering his greeting, en- 
tered the pleasant lobby, with its fur rugs, 
its open fireplace, and its easy chairs. Not 
a soul greeted his eyes. He registered. The 
proprietor rang a bell, and forth from a dis- 
tant corridor shambled a decrepit bell-boy. 
He looked as tired as any human being 
usually does who has had nothing to do 
for days. 

“Show this gentleman up to his room.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Castleton to the 
proprietor. “I hope you will excuse my 
curiosity, but you seem to be short of guests. 
No illness around, is there?” 

The face of the proprietor grew sadder. 

“Not the kind of sickness that you 
mean,” he replied, almost in a whisper; 
“but there has been a sort of epidemic here 

and it has been mighty catching!” 

Castleton shivered. Then the thought 
came over him that here was the chance of 
his life—provided he lived through it, and 
provided, also, that the nature of the disease 
would not permanently injure the reputation 
of the hotel. 

“Come in here,” he said, indicating a 
parlor. “You might as well tell me. I 
shall find out, anyway.” 

They sat down in the dim light that came 
through the half-drawn curtains in the re- 
ception-room. The proprietor looked at 
Castleton sympathetically. 

“Young man,” he said, “I am sorry for 
you. After all, one guest more or less 
doesn’t make any difference now. You’d 
better not stay. It’s too dangerous.” 

“What's the nature of the trouble?” 

“Well, you may have noticed it when you 
drove up.” 

“You mean—” 

“Wasn't she sitting there?” 

Castleton felt his heart bounding. 

“T should say she was,” he said. 
have never seen anything equal to it. 
a peach, isn’t she?” 

The proprietor rubbed his hands briskly. 

“T am an old married man,” he whis- 
pered, “and my wife has been on the job 
continuously ever since we opened. You 
couldn’t see her as you came up, but she 
watches me like a hawk from an upper win- 
dow. Now, I'll give you my word that that 
young lady—well, there’s something about 


“ I 
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her that’s—but what’s the use? She’s the 
malady! She’s actually depopulated this 
place in a month. I couldn’t very well ask 
her to go. Her room is engaged for the 
season, and—” 

“What do you mean? 
stand.” 

“ Didn’t you know that this hotel has al- 
ways been noted for its young people?” said 
the proprietor. “College men come here 
from all over. Look at those tennis-courts 
and basket-ball grounds—best golf-links in 
New Hampshire—all for young men; and 
they come here in droves. This year we 
began with a rush—every room taken—un- 
til she came.” 

“What could a girl like that do, except 
to drive ’em all crazy?” 

“Well, sir, she did—don’t you un- 
derstand?” cried the proprietor. “They 
couldn’t stand it. Why, along toward the 
last, she would jilt two or three of ’em a day. 
Funniest thing you ever saw—if it hadn’t 
been so expensive for me. Why, we had to 
keep guards around the lake all the time 
to prevent them from throwing themselves 
in. It was a mighty serious situation, I 
can tell you; and now they are all gone, 
every last man of them—some to Africa, 
some to the Philippines, some home to live 
it down. You have no idea, sir, what a 
siren that girl is! You'd better go; she’s 
lonesome just now, and it won’t take her an 
hour to fix you! A couple of looks from 
those eyes, and it’s all over. Let me show 
you out by the back way; you can catch a 
train back to town, and save yourself.” 

Castleton put up his hand. 

“No, sir,” he said quietly. “I’m much 
obliged, but I guess I can stand it if she 
can.” He was beginning to experience the 
glow that comes to a business man when he 
is sure of making a big strike; all his ener- 
gies were on the alert. “I am glad I don’t 
own this place,” he said. 

“You may well be. I can tell you, it’s 
been a dead loss to me.” 

“IT came up here with a possible idea of 
investing some money, but I guess not this 
year. Well, I may as well go up-stairs.” 

The proprietor pricked up his ears. He 
was not so anxious to have Castleton go, now 
that there was a prospect of doing something 
with his property. Certain notes coming 
due in the local bank were not a pleasant 
vision in his mind’s eye. 

A few moments later, when Castleton had 
made his toilet and returned to the piazza, 


I don’t under- 
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he saw her in the distance, still sitting in 
the pavilion and gazing pensively out over 
the valley below. The proprietor, at his 
side, whispered: 

“You might as well get it over. 
you out and present you.” 

The ceremony was briefly concluded. She 
had risen as he approached, and Castleton 
had a full opportunity to observe her en- 
trancing figure. It was not commanding, 
or pronounced; indeed, the charm about her 
was that she was just a girl—just a sweet, 
alluring, dependent, sympathetic girl. 

Castleton knew instinctively that she had 
no accomplishments, that she wasn’t clever 
or intellectual; but as he sat down beside 
her on the seat, he drew a long breath and 
realized that, so far as he was concerned, it 
was all up. 

“You are alone!” he said. 

“ Yes, all alone.” 

There was a strain in her voice that 
seemed somehow to steal into his heart and 
rob him of all his control. He wanted to 


I'll take 


take this wonderful creature in his arms. 
They talked until the dusk came. 
“We must go in,’ 
“T am cold.” 
As they strolled back, Castleton made his 


, 


she whispered at last. 


resolve. He would flee before it was too 
late. There was a night train. He would, 
if possible, conclude his business and get 
away. 

He turned to her abruptly. 
tered the deserted lobby. 

“T think I shall go back to town to- 
night,” he said. 

A startled look came into her eyes. 

“Oh, don’t!” she murmured. “At least 
—not yet!” 

“ But I feel that I ought.” 

“ And leave—me?” 

Castleton struggled. 

“Do you really want me to stay?” he 
faltered. 

“It is your duty,” she said, looking at 
him in the bewitchingly innocent manner 
that had caused such havoc. 

That evening Castleton and the hotel- 
keeper sat on the piazza after dinner, and 
smoked and talked. She had strangely dis- 
appeared. Castleton improved the oppor- 
tunity. Little by little, he led the proprietor 
on—and then left him, to renew the inter- 
view the next morning. 

The next morning, and during the next 
day, he looked for her again; but she was 
not in sight. ? 


They had en- 
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Negotiations proceeded. At two o’clock 
that afternoon the selling price of the hotel, 
with all of its appurtenances, had been re- 
duced to twenty-five thousand dollars. 

“And it has cost me nearly fifty!” 
the proprietor, with a groan. 

Castleton consulted his watch. 

“There is a train back in two hours. I 
don’t care whether I buy your place or not; 
but if you want me to take it off your hands, 
I will conclude the purchase at twenty-one 
thousand. That’s my limit. Here’s the cer- 
tified check.” Castleton didn’t tell the pro- 
prietor that he had with him other certified 
checks in larger amounts. “It’s my last 
word,”’ he said, getting up. 

The proprietor followed. 

“T’ll take it!” he groaned. “Step into 
the office, and I'll write you a preliminary 
receipt.” 

Ten minutes later, when he strolled out, 
Castleton, through the open door, saw her 
figure in the distance, sitting in exactly the 
same spot where she had been when he first 
got out of the buckboard. He hurried out. 

“T have missed you!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. I have been waiting—for you!’ 

“Waiting for me! And you have kept 
me in misery, not knowing why you did not 
join me!” 

They were sitting in the pavilion. 
reached for her hand. 

“ Dearest,” he whispered, “ you persuaded 
me to stay. Don’t you know that I loved 
you from the first moment I saw you? Noth- 
ing else matters!” 

The most beautiful girl in the world got 
up, and looked down at him sharply. There 
was a look in her eyes that he had never 
seen before. 

“Did you buy?” she asked. 

“The hotel?” 

at 

“TI did. Ata bargain.” 

“Good! Then let’s get back to town.” 

He gazed at her in astonishment. 

“Aren’t you going to give me 
answer?” 

She gazed at him half dreamily. 

“My dear boy,” she replied, “don’t you 
know who I am? I am one of the employ- 
ees of the American Belt Cooperation. This 
is my regular business. I travel around in 
advance of the buyer, and get things ready 
for him by emptying the hotel. Marry you ? 
Why, think of the consequences! We should 
both lose our jobs. Come! Let’s hurry and 
catch that train. Business is business!” 


said 


’ 


He 


your 
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THE LORIMER CASE AND NATIONAL OPINION 


FEW days before the United States Senate formally decided that there must 
be a new investigation of the election of William Lorimer, the Democratic 
Senators held a caucus to decide their attitude. A feature of the caucus was 

the reading, by one of the Senators, of liberal excerpts from articles recently printed 
in this magazine. 

Two or three days afterward, in open Senate, Mr. Bailey of Texas, the real leader 
of the Democrats, announced that his party was now united in favor of a new inquiry, 
and one which should get to the bottom of the charges. 

It is occasion for congratulation of both the country and the Senate that public 
indignation against the Lorimer whitewash of last session has forced the upper cham- 
ber to enter upon such a sincere and searching inquest as seems certain to determine 
the merits of the case. Likewise, this magazine may be pardoned for felicitating itself 
on having played a part in convincing the Senate that there was justification for the 
public’s demand. 

Our Senators are wont to confound honest, intelligent community opinion with 
what they contemptuously call “public clamor.” The difference is only in the point 
of view. The public servant who honestly regards himself as a servant, not a superior, 


of the people, commonly has few clashes with the “unreasoning demands of the mob” 
simply because he doesn’t regard them as unreasoning, or their source as a mob. 

Those superior souls who view with alarm the disposition of the “mob” to con- 
cern itself about its public affairs, can commonly be relied upon to yield when the 
“mob” makes its voice heard in tones that cannot be mistaken. That is what they 
have done, with such grace as was possible, in this nauseous affair of Lorimer. 


A NOTE OF WARNING TO YOUNG MEN 


E have before us a copy of a letter from a man of large affairs to a young 
man in whom he is interested, and whom he wishes to see making the most 
of his life. This young man is a type of thousands, and perhaps hundreds 

of thousands, of others to whom the letter will apply with much the same force. We 
therefore reprint it in part, with the hope that it will convey a lesson and sound a 
warning note to those who fail to realize the importance of their early years. 


Just to go on from day to day, and week to week, and month to month, earning your living, isn’t 
good enough. The important thing for you is to be fitting yourself for something at which you can 
make a success later on—either by learning a trade, learning farming, or perfecting yourself in some 
other line of endeavor that will make you a useful and self-supporting citizen. 

The money a boy gets in his early years is of little consequence as compared with the personal 
advancement he is making. The whole world is strewn with futile wrecks, among whom are the 
tramps, the criminals, and the seedy idle, mainly because of the fact that these men do not know 
how to do any specific thing well enough to command and compel employment. 

You are now twenty-three or twenty-four years old, and you have reached a critical age in the 
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outworking of your life. If you do not get started very soon at something that is going to mean a 


profitable livelihood, the chances will be all against you. 

Few men who drift on without any definite purpose until they are twenty-three or twenty-four, 
and who learn no trade and in no way fit themselves for skilfully battling with the world, make any 
considerable success of life. ‘These instances, as a rule, turn out to be lives wasted—often worse than 
wasted—by being burdens and disappointments to themselves and their families. And it is lucky 
if it stops here, because if there isn’t money in the family, a worse fate often follows. 

Assuming that there is money in the family, it is a pretty miserable, dreary, unsatisfactory life 
for a full-grown man to accept his bread and butter and a place to sleep from others—to be a burden 
on them, a disappointment to them. 


MunsEy’s MaGaztne would like to impress upon every young man in the land 
the suggestive advice contained in this letter. The greatest bulwark that guards a man 
from idleness and poverty is a good trade. A skilled mechanic, or one highly skilled 
in any line, man or woman, does not have to seek work; work seeks him or her. We 
have too few highly skilled persons in this country, and far too many who depend upon 
chance employment for earning a livelihood. 

The great cities are overrun with men who have begun life as clerks in stores and 
offices, or who have started out at one odd job and another that would bring them im 
easy money at an early age, when the responsibilities of life are few. These men, as 
they grow older, find it difficult to get employment because of the intolerable competi- 
tion, and because employers prefer youth. 

Men and women who have nothing to give except just labor come to us every day 
seeking employment. To turn them down is one of the difficulties and hardships that 
come to the management of a business. But in most cases that is precisely what must 
be done, because in the publishing business, as in other lines, the call is for highly 
skilled help, and in this field the supply is under the demand. 

So the importance of buttressing oneself against these possibilities of idleness in 


later years can scarcely be measured. The most valuable years of a man’s life, the 


years in which he gets his setting, are from fourteen to twenty-five. This is the 
period in which his future is pretty well determined. If he has done nothing to fortify 
himself against a vagrant future, or is not clearly in the way of doing something, we 
should not wish to insure his career as béing one worth while—the average man, we 


mean. 





MASTERS OUT OF DATE 


HE science of authorship is weighted with the question of opportunity. Happy 
is the man who can meet, or, better, forecast the popular interest. Some of the 
great books were born too soon; brilliant mediocrities without number have 

attained world-wide fame merely through their timeliness. 

We sympathize with Mr. James Creelman, in that events have proceeded faster 
than the presses which gave to the world his “Diaz, Master of Mexico.” In sporting 
parlance, the revolution was a “hundred to one shot”; yet the revolution won out. 
Accustomed to study and analyze men, Mr. Creelman took Diaz at the face value of 
his reputation. He was deceived by the shell, empty of real power. He was dazzled 
by the appearance, and missed the truth. It is one of the interesting ironies that at 
the moment when Diaz was being pictured in all his supposed strength and virility, 
his tradition should have blown up. The “Master of Mexico” overstayed his time. 
An old man, he could not hold that which he had grasped 

So clever a man as Senator Beveridge made a similar mistake, a few years ago, 
when he visited Manchuria and undertook to celebrate the genius of the Russian 
development. He, too, saw the surface, which was only thin crust. He saw Harbin and 
Mukden and Port Arthur springing like modern mushrooms out of an ancient plain. 
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He saw the railway linking continents to cominerce. But, even while he was giving 
the Russian administration the credit of a large plan in which every detail was set 
with the care of a mosaic, the Japs struck. 

While his book was yet damp from the presses, the paper scenery fell away. Rus- 
sian incompetence, Russian graft, Russian procrastination and neglect, stood revealed 
when the iron hand of war tore away the mask. As Diaz, in Mexico, started to use 
his army as a club only to find it made of pith, so in Manchuria the overbearing 
Alexieff came to meet the issue with paper ships, with paper guns, with paper men. 

There is in these incidents more than a warning to ambitious biographers, whose 
one safe rule is to wait till death shall have put its attesting seal upon the records of 
their subjects. The lesson is that of the inherent democracy of human nature. It 
touches the old truth, that power is a popular franchise, revocable at will. 

No man is “master”—not a king, not an emperor, not even the “money power,” 
or the “interests.” The dictator, whoever he be, exists only by sufferance. His chain 
of title is as tenuous as a cobweb. Its glistening in the sun is quite as unsubstantial. 
Whatever the issue, and whoever the man, an ancient bit of oratory has become a 
wholesome fact: “The people rule.” 





MANUEL—HOMESICK KING 


IS MAJESTY DOM MANUEL, the banished king of Portugal, has been in 
retirement in England, the land where so many exiled royalties have found 
sanctuary. 

A few years before Manuel’s exit from Portugal, some citizens slew his father and 
his brother in the streets of Lisbon. Queen Amelia, a most devoted consort and mother, 
failed to shield the husband and son with her own body. 

The scepter fell into the youthful hands of her surviving son, Dom Manuel, but 
he mistook it for a plaything. His power waned. Amelia, conscious of his weaknesses, 
aided him in flight from Portugal, and the pair disappeared between the friendly gates 
of their English villa, the queen to mourn the irrevocable past, and the king to specu- 
late upon the pregnant future. 

News recently given to the outer world records the fact that Manuel pines for 
Portugal, that he craves again a sight of his native land. A realization, in exile, that 
something priceless has slipped through his kingly fingers has softened him. He would 
give much to return unmolested to his own country. Hauteur, which was his inherit- 
ance, has fallen from him, and the gleam in his kingly eye has given way to an 
expression of longing. 

Even a king may become homesick and yearn to set his feet again upon the shore 
of his country, to ride through his ancestral estates, to walk the gilded halls where his 
forefathers, amid the clash of arms and the laughter of courtiers, held high revel, to 
sit in the stately council chamber, to see the fawning diplomats bow low, to hear again 
the honeyed phrases falling from skilful tongues in cadence soothing to the ear. 

But memories are not alone for kings. The farmer boy, exiled from his mountains 
and valleys, marching with a brave heart cityward, looks back to his boyhood. He 
pictures himself enthroned upon the high hill that overlooks the meadows, and feels 
that with his going an empire is suddenly bereft of its ruler. 

How much of his life would he not give to stand once again, strong-limbed and 
bareheaded, in the graveled stream that murmurs through the glen? How much of his 
success won in after life would he surrender to walk through the birches and the pines 
of the upper woodland? 

Does Manuel, in the isolation of his English retreat, robed in the remnants of 
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royalty, feel his loss the more deeply, because he is a king, than the rough-handed 
yokel who dreams of the hour when he may again press the coarse fabric of his work- 
man’s garb against a waiting mother’s breast and release a few tears of joy on a with- 
ered cheek, upon which no king has laid a blessing or cast a lordly eye? 

The truth of the matter is that Manuel has begun to feel the emotions of a human 
being. He has set aside his scepter, and is learning to realize that crowns and diadems 
and honorifics worn upon the left breast are as dross. He has been taught that blood, 
whether it be royal or plebeian, is thicker than water, and that the beating of the 
human heart can be heard above the tumult of war, the pomps and vanities of kings. 





MEDICINE AND JOBS 


¢ is a little remarkable how an independent spirit fights shy of sympathy, and how 
little it gets. 

The world was deeply stirred when Mayor Gaynor was shot. It speedily for- 
got to sympathize when, with stern fortitude, he again took up his work. There is 
nothing admirable in getting shot, but there is much in continuing to labor when the 
mind and the body are both sick. It took many months to wring such an admission 
from New York’s mayor, but it came at length, almost accusing in its pathetic sim- 
plicity. 

“T am conscious,” he wrote in a letter, “of my shortcomings, and of how much 
I have tried the patience of every one, but I have done the best I could to stick to 
the job.” 

It is probably due to the fact that the mayor had the will to work that he is still 
alive. Most fatal of all moral anesthetics is to “give up.” The sanatoriums of the 
land are full of the hopeless company of those who have folded their hands in resigna- 
tion. It is not rest that they need; on the contrary, it is rest that they are sick of. 
Whoever has won the victory of getting on his feet when all the devils of weakness 
cried out to him to lie abed has taken a tonic more potent than all the drugs in the 
pharmacopeeia. 

Mayor Gaynor need not have apologized. His grit has given an illustration of 
a lesson which all men may heed. The best medicine for a man is a job. His place 


is “on it.” 





THE RULE OF REASON 


borne to monopoly as potent and far-reaching in its effect as was Grant’s bene- 

diction upon the twilight of the Civil War. “The rule of reason,” which must 
henceforth guide all trust destiny in this country, is nothing more or less than the 
“Let us have peace” of big business—a sort of legal “Live and let live” outpost planted 
on the frontiers of competition for the benefit of coming corporate generations. 

Herein lies the larger significance of those long-awaited decisions which prescribed 
reorganization for the Standard Oil Company and the American Tobacco Company. 
Reason and certain methods of business expansion have not exactly been compatible 
terms—certainly not work-fellows. The race has not been always to the swift, but too 
often to the most cunning. Yet this misalliance was as unfair on the side of the pro- 


l a the serene heights of the United States Supreme Court a message has been 





fessional trust-baiter who “uplifted” for political purposes as it was on the part of 
the crusher of competition who rode ruthlessly over rivals and laughed at the law. 


It is a poor reform that does not work both ways. 
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Now business knows where it stands; it has really found itself and its conscience. 
Business is as much a matter of morals as it is of money, but it has taken some people 
a long time to find out the fact. The trouble with the corporate conscience has some- 
times been that, unlike the gentleman in the familiar song, it was not afraid to travel 
in the dark. It was an owl that loved the dusky seclusion and curled up in the glare 
of publicity. The powers behind it evidently believed, with Shakespeare, that con- 
science makes cowards of us. Working on the theory that business is war, it was an 
undesirable quality. 

The fresh path just pointed for the march of vast industry is, in a larger sense, 
no other than the old, open highway of trade, whereon the fittest will rear the mile- 
posts of their achievement. Inertia and inefficiency will never find succor in the shade 
of the Sherman Law. Thus enterprise, instead of being stifled, as the alarmist would 
have you believe, has merely received a bill of health in the shape of high judicial 
sanction. Good business is legalized; bad business is illegalized. Here is the sum 
and substance of the whole situation. It will pay to be good. 





A NEW AGE OF FABLE 


HEN you went to school you were taught that Valhalla faded away into the 
twilight of the Norse gods, and that Olympus has been empty since the Greek 
divinities lost their thrones; in short, that the age of fable had vanished. 

This seems to be a mistake. You have only to go down to Wall Street to find 
the revival of an animated era of gilded imagination moving in cycles of amazing yet 
credited rumor. Nowhere in the world does fancy thrive so lustily or is it taken so 
seriously. Here you find the revelation of the real Wall Street state of mind, keyed 
to a mental hair-trigger, a ready and willing believer in the worst. 

If you met a broker in Broad Street and remarked casually, as a joke, that James 
J. Hill had assaulted Jacob H. Schiff with his fists, a “well-authenticated” report of 
the imaginary conflict would soon be racing like the wind up and down the financial 
ways. No one would stop to verify it; with each retelling it would grow in vivid 
detail, until by the time it reached the floor of the Stock Exchange it would announce 
a sanguinary tragedy, with near-panic hovering like a bird of prey over the remains 
of the unhappy victims. Such is the strange but familiar fate of a frivolous word in 
Wall Street. 

This may seem absurd, but it is nevertheless true. The rumor-runner is part of 
the Wall Street machinery. He is court jester at the throne of high finance. The tip- 
ster thrives on him; the gambler nourishes him; he has been first and worst aid to 
many a speculative enterprise. Regulation and legislation will never eliminate him, but 
a littke common sense, mixed with caution and judgment, would wipe out the myth 


mania. 


BABIES AS A SIDE SHOW 


HE imminent danger to which six “incubator babies” were subjected in a fire 
which recently destroyed a New York amusement park is a pathetic example of 
advertising run mad. 

Fortunately for the world, the later years have definitely laid the fallacy that 
life should be regulated upon the theory of the survival of the fittest. The weak child 
is no longer a hopeless vessel. Science and common sense alike have grasped the truth 
that in the balances of nature a feeble body may accompany an exceptional mind. So 
the preservation of the defective children who were once allowed to perish with only 





‘ 


maternal tears is one of the many forces conserving civilization. Their salvation is a 
sort of humane speculation. 

But to put science in motley is to jeopardize the cause and question its motive. 
The incubator for the child without initial stamina to meet alone the struggle for life 
was an invention as beneficent in result as audacious in conception. But what becomes 
of its purpose when it and its appealing content are made a spectacle for gaping crowds 
to gaze upon, as in the day of the “human freak” they stared at the “living mermaid,” 
or had pleasant holiday chills in contemplating the “original” head of Guiteau ? 

A few years ago several of these delicate bits of humanity were sacrificed at a 
country fair to extemporized equipment. Others met death in a railroad collision which 
scarcely jarred the adult passengers. Coney Island was luckier, but it was not Coney’s 
fault that a fire which destroyed scores of captive animals did not take toll, also, of 
the wonder of human life prostituted for the nimble dimes of a summer crowd. 

Advertising is one of the world’s great forces. Directly and indirectly, it consti- 
tutes the medium of all progress. But the speculative value of an infant—any infant— 
is so tremendous a thing that the world must in every way protect its own interest in 
its future. To this it looks to science, certain of whose triumphs are so intimate in 
character as not to lend themselves to flamboyant publicity. The “incubator baby” 
desperate hope of some woman’s heart—-is one of these. j 
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THE DECLINE OF POLITENESS 


WRITER in a current English periodical dilates upon the alleged fact that 

“ Politeness has disappeared out of the streets of Paris during the last few years.” 

The alarmists of the press have called the world’s attention to many ap- 

palling phenomena, from the imminent destruction of this year’s crops by the harmless 

seventeen-year locust to a grand smash of the solar system by collision with the con- 

stellation Hercules several million years hence. It may be doubted if the disappearance 

of Parisian politeness is more real than a good many of the questionable specters with 
which they seek to affright us. 

It may be conceded that in some respects, and in certain phases, ceremonial cour- 
tesy has declined, but the development is world-wide and not local. Everywhere the 
pace of life has quickened. We have less time for matters of form. The modern busi- 
ness man signs a letter “ Yours truly, John Smith,” and means just as much as if he 
wasted ink and paper in voluminous salutations. Alphonse and Gaston must step 
briskly through the doorway without stopping to parley about precedence, or the portal 
may be slammed in their faces. 

It does not follow that we have less good-will for our neighbor, or less instinct for 
mutual helpfulness. Charity in every form flourishes to-day as never before. War 
has not become more cruel because we no longer invite the enemy to fire the first volley, 
as did the gallant Frenchmen at Fontenoy. 

The charms and graces of politeness have always been a special boast of the Parisian. 
To call him impoli is one of the gravest insults you can offer him. Renan once said 
that his countrymen owe their good manners to the fact that they have been a civilized 
people for two thousand years, whereas English culture is only four or five centuries 
old, and that of Germany still younger.. Paris, of course, has felt the modern tendency 
to speed and strenuosity, but it is hardly conceivable that so ancient a growth as French 
courtesy should decay and disappear within a few years—even in a city that has ac- 
quired the habit of riding in a subway! 

The French may have caught the spirit of the modern economy of time, but if they 
trample their neighbors’ toes, they do so graciously, and “with an air.” 
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seven years,” Margaret Kirby re- 

flected bitterly, “and I suppose we 
are as near hating each other as two civil- 
ized people ever were!” 

She did not say it aloud. The Kirbys had 
long ago given up any discussion of their 
attitude to each other. But as the thought 
came into her mind she eyed her husband— 
lounging moodily in her motor-car, as they 
swept home through the winter twilight— 
with hopeless, mutinous irritation. 

What was the matter, she wondered, with 
John and Margaret Kirby — young, hand- 
some, rich, and popular? What had been 
wrong with their marriage, that brilliantly 
heralded and widely advertised event? 
Whose fault was it that they two could not 
seem to understand each other, could not 
seem to live out their lives together in hon- 
orable and dignified companionship, as gen- 
erations of their forebears had done? 

“ Perhaps every one’s marriage is more or 
less like ours,” Margaret mused miserably. 
“Perhaps there’s no such thing as a happy 
marriage.” 

Almost all the women that she knew ad- 
mitted unhappiness of one sort or another, 
and discussed their domestic troubles freely. 
Margaret had never sunk to that; it would 
not even have been a relief to a nature as 
self-sufficient and as cold as hers. But for 
years she had felt that her marriage tie was 
an irksome and distasteful bond, and only 
that afternoon she had been stung by the 
bitter fact that the state of affairs between 
her husband and herself was no secret from 
their world. A certain audacious newspaper 
had boldly hinted that there would soon be 
a sensational separation in the. Kirby house- 
hold, whose beautiful mistress would un- 
doubtedly follow her first unhappy marital 
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experience with another—and, it was to be 
hoped, a more fortunate—marriage. 

Margaret had laughed when the article 
was shown her, with the easy flippancy that 
is the stock in trade of her type of society 
woman; but the arrow had reached her very 
soul, nevertheless. 

So it had come to that, had it? She and 
John had failed! They were to be dragged 
through the publicity, the humiliations, that 
precede the sundering of what God has 
joined together. They had drifted, as so 
many hundreds and thousands of men and 
women drift, from the warm, glorious com- 
panionship of the honeymoon, to quarrels, 
to truces, to discussion, to a recognition of 
their utter difference in point of view, and 
to this final independent, cool adjustment, 
that left their lives as utterly separated as 
if they had never met. 

Yet she had done only what all the women 
she knew had done, Margaret reminded her- 
self in self-justification. She had done it a 
little more brilliantly, perhaps; she had spent 
more money, worn handsomer jewels and 
gowns; she had succeeded in idling away her 
life in that utter leisure that was the ideal 
of them all, whether they were quite able to 
achieve it or not. Some women had to order 
their dinners, had occasionally to go about 
in hired vehicles, had to consider the cost of 
hats and gowns; but Margaret, the envied, 
had her own carriage and motor - car, her 
capable housekeeper, her yearly trip to Paris 
for uncounted frocks and hats. 

All the women she knew were useless, 
boasting rather of what they did not have to 
do than of what they did, and Margaret was 
more successfully useless than the others. 
But wasn’t that the lot of a woman who is 
rich, and marries a richer man? Wasn't it 
what married life should be? 
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“TI don’t know what makes me nervous 
to-night,” Margaret said to herself finally, 
settling back comfortably in her furs. “ Per- 
haps I only imagine John is going to make 
one of his favorite scenes when we get home. 
Probably he hasn’t seen the article at all. I 
don’t care, anyway! If it should come to a 
divorce, why, we know plenty of people who 
are happier that way. Thank Heaven, there 
isn’t a child to complicate things!” 

Five feet away from her, as the motor-car 
waited before crossing the park entrance, a 
tall man and a laughing girl were standing, 
waiting to cross the street. 

“ But aren’t we too late for gallery seats?” 
Margaret heard the girl say, evidently deep 
in an important choice. 

“Oh, no!” the man assured her eagerly. 

“Then I choose the fifty-cent dinner and 
‘ Hoffman,’ by all means,” she decided joy- 
ously. 

Margaret looked after them, a sudden 
pain at her heart. She did not know what 
the pain was. She thought she was pitying 
that young husband and wife; but her 
thoughts went back to them as she entered 
her own warm, luxurious rooms a few mo- 
ments later. 

“ Fifty-cent dinner!” she murmured. “ It 
must be awful!” 

To her surprise, her husband followed her 
into her room, without knocking, and paid 
no attention to the very cold stare with which 
the greeted him. 

“ Sit down a minute, Margaret, will you?” 
he said, “and let your woman go. I want to 
speak to you.” 

Angry to feel herself a little at loss, Mar- 
garet nodded to the maid, and said in a care- 
fully controlled tone: 

“T am dining at the Kelseys’, John. Per- 
haps some other time—” 

Her husband, a thin, tall man, prema- 
turely gray, was pacing the floor nervously, 
his hands plunged deep in his coat-pockets. 
He cleared his throat several times before he 
spoke. His voice was sharp, and his words 
were delivered quickly: 

“It’s come to this, Margaret — I’m very 
sorry to have to tell you, but things have 
finally reached the point where it’s—it’s got 
te come out! Bannister and I have been 
nursing it along; we've done all that we 
could. I went down to Washington and saw 
Peterson. but it’s no use! We turn it all 
over—the whole thing—to the creditors to- 
morrow!” His voice rose suddenly; it was 


shocking to see the control suddenly fail. 
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“T tell you it’s-all up, Margaret! It’s the 
end of me! I won’t face it!” 

He dropped into a chair, but suddenly 
sprang up again, and began to walk about 
the room. 

“Now, you can do just what you think 
wise,” he resumed presently, in the advisory, 
quiet tones he usually used to her. “You 
can always have the income of your Park 
Avenue house; your Aunt Paul will be glad 
enough to go abroad with you, and there are 
personal things—the house silver and the 
books—that you can claim. I’ve lain awake 
nights planning—” His voice shook again, 
but he gained his calm after a moment. “I 
want to ask you not to work yourself up over 
it,” he added. 

There was a silence. Margaret regarded 
him in stony fury. She was deadly white. 

“Do you mean that Throckmorton, Kirby 
& Son have—has failed?” she asked. “Do 
you mean that my money—the money that 
my father left me—is gone? Does Mr. Ban- 
nister say so? Why—why has it never oc- 
curred to you to warn me?” 

“I did warn you. I did try to tell you, 
in July—why, all the world knew how things 
were going!” 

If, on the last word, there crept into his 
voice the plea that even a strong man makes 
to his women for sympathy, for solace, Mar- 
garet’s eyes killed it. John, turning to go, 
gave her what consolation he could. 

“ Margaret, I can only say I’m sorry. I 
tried—Bannister knows how I tried to hold 
my own. But I was pretty young when your 
father died, and there was no one to help me 
learn. I’m glad it doesn’t mean actual suf- 
fering for you. Some day, perhaps, we'll 
get some of it back. God knows I hope so. 
I’ve not meant much to you. Your marriage 
has cost you pretty dear. But I’m going to 
do the only thing I can, for you.” 

Silence followed. Margaret presently 
roused herself. 

“T suppose this can be kept from the pa- 
pers? We needn’t be discussed and pointed 
at in the streets?” she asked heavily, her 
face a mask of distaste. 

“That’s impossible,” said John briefly. 

“To some people nothing is impossible,” 
Margaret said. 

Her husband turned again without a word, 
and left her. Afterward she remembered 
the sick misery in his eyes, the whiteness of 
his face. 

What did she do, then? She didn’t know. 
Did she go at once to the dressing-table? 
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Did she ring for Louise, or was she alone as 
she slowly got herself into a loose wrapper 
and unpinned her hair? 

How long was it before she heard that 
horrible cry in the hall? What was it 
that, or the voices and the flying footsteps, 
that brought her, shaken and gasping, to her 
feet ? 

She never knew. She only knew that she 
was in John’s dressing-room, and that the 
servants were clustered, a sobbing, terrified 
group, in the doorway. John’s head, heavy, 
with shut eyes, was on her shoulder; John’s 
limp body was in her arms. They were tell- 
ing her that this was the bottle he had emp- 
tied, and that he was dead. 


II 


Ir was a miracle that they had got her hus- 
band to the hospital alive, the doctors told 
Margaret, late that night. His life could be 
only a question of moments. It was extraor- 
dinary that he should live through the night, 
they told her the next morning; but it could 
not last more than a few hours now. It was 
impossible for John Kirby to live, they said; 
but John Kirby lived. 

He lived, to struggle through agonies un- 
dreamed of, back to days of new pain. There 
were days and weeks and months when he 
lay, merely breathing, now lightly, now just 
a shade more deeply. 

There came a day when great doctors gath- 
ered about him to exult that he undoubted- 
ly, indisputably winced when the hypoder- 
mic needle hurt him. There was a great 
day, in late summer, when he muttered some- 
thing. Then came relapses, discouragements, 
the bitter retracing of steps. 

On Christmas Day he opened his eyes, 
and said to the grave, thin woman who sat 
with her hand in his: 

“ Margaret!” 

He slipped off again too quickly to know 
that she had broken into tears and fallen on 
her knees beside him. 

After a while he sat up, and was read to, 
and finally wept because the nurses told him 
that some day he would want to get up and 
walk about again. His wife came every day, 
and he clung to her like a child. Some- 
times, watching her, a troubled thought 
would darken his eyes; but on a day when 
they first spoke of the terrible past, she 
smiled at him the motherly smile that he was 
beginning so to love, and told him that all 
business affairs could wait. And he be- 
lieved her. 

7 
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One glorious spring afternoon, when the 
park looked deliciously fresh and green from 
the hospital windows, John received permis- 
sion to extend his little daily walk beyond 


the narrow garden. With an invalid’s im- 
patience, he bemoaned the fact that his wife 
would not be there that day to accompany 
him on his first trip into the world. 

His nurse laughed at him. 

“Don’t you think you’re well enough to 
go and make a little call on Mrs. Kirby?” 
she suggested brightly. “She’s only two 
blocks away, you know. She’s right here on 
Madison Avenue. Keep in the sunlight and 
walk slowly, and be sure to come back be- 
fore it’s cold, or I'll send the police after 
you. 

Thus warned, John started off, delighted 
at the independence that he was gaining day 
after day. He walked the two short blocks 
with the care that only convalescents know; 
a little confused by the gay, jarring street 
noises, the wide light and air about him. 

He found the address, but somehow the 
big, gloomy double house didn’t look like 
Margaret. There was a Mrs. Kirby there, 
the maid assured him, however, and John 
sat down in a hopelessly ugly drawing-room 
to wait for her. Instead, there came in a 
cheerful little woman who introduced her- 
self as Mrs. Kippam. She was of the chat- 
tering, confidential type so often found in 
her position. 

“Now, you wanted Mrs. Kirby, didn’t 
you?” she said regretfully. “She’s out. 
I’m the housekeeper here, and I thought if 
it was just a question of rooms, maybe I’d 
do as well?” 

“There’s some mistake,” said John; and 
he was still weak enough to feel himself 
choke at the disappointment. “I want Mrs. 
John Kirby—a very beautiful Mrs. Kirby, 
who is quite prominent in—? 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” said Mrs. Kippam, 
lowering her voice and growing confidential. 
“ That’s the same one. Her husband failed, 
and all but killed himself, you know— 
you’ve read about it in the papers? She sold 
everything she had, you know, to help out 
the firm, and then she came here—”’ 

“Bought out an interest in this?” said 
John, very quietly, in his winning voice. 

“Well, she just came here as a regular 
guest at first,” said Mrs. Kippam, with a 
cautious glance at the door. “I was run- 
ning it then; but I’d got into awful debt, 
and my little boy was sick, and I got to tell- 
ing her my worries. Well, she was looking 
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for something to do—a companion or private 
secretary position—but she didn’t find it, 
and she had so many good ideas about this 
house, and helped me out so, just talking 
things over, that finally I asked her if she 
wouldn’t be my partner. And she was glad 
to; she was just about worried to death by 
that time.” 

“T thought Mrs. Kirby had property— 
investments in her own name?” John said. 

“Oh, she did, but she put everything right 
back into the firm,” said Mrs. Kippam. 
“Lots of her old friends went back on her 
for doing it,” the little woman went on, in a 
burst of loyal anger. “ However,” she add- 
ed, very much enjoying her listener’s close 
attention, “I declare my luck seemed to 
change the day she took hold! First thing 
was that her friends, and a lot that weren’t 
her friends, came here out of curiosity, and 
that advertised the place. Then she slaves 
day and night, goes right into the kitchen 
herself and watches things; and she has such 
a way with the help — she knows how to 
manage them. And the result is that we've 
got the house packed for next winter, and 
we'll have as many as thirty people here all 
summer long. I feel like another person,” 
the tears suddenly brimmed her weak, kind 
eyes, and she fumbled with her handker- 
chief. “ You'll think I’m crazy running on 
this way!” said little Mrs. Kippam, “but 
everything has gone so good. My Lesty is 
much better, and as things are now I can 
get him into the country next year; and I 
feel like I owed it all to Margaret Kirby!” 

John tried to speak, but the rogm was 
wheeling about him. As he raised his trem- 
bling hand to his eyes, a shadow fell across 
the doorway, and Margaret came in. Tired, 
shabby, laden with bundles, she stood blink- 
ing at him a moment; and then, with a sud- 
den cry of tenderness and pity, she was on 
her knees by his side. 

“Margaret! Margaret!” he whispered. 
“What have you done?” 

She did not answer, but gathered him 
close in her strong arms, and they kissed 
each other with wet eyes. 


Ill 


A rew weeks later John came to the board- 
ing-house, nervous, discouraged, still weak. 
Despite Margaret’s bravery, they both felt 
the position a strained and uncomfortable 
one. As day after day proved his utter un- 
fitness for a fresh business start in the cruel, 
jarring competition of the big city, John’s 
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spirits flagged pitifully. He hated the board- 
ing-house. 

“It’s only the bridge that takes us over 
the river,” his wife reminded him. 

But when a little factory in a little town, 
half a day’s journey away, offered John a 
manager’s position, at a salary that made 
them both smile, she let him accept it with- 
out a murmur. 

Her courage lasted until he was on the 
train, traveling toward the new town and the 
new position. But as she walked back to 
her own business, a sort of nausea seized her. 
The big, heroic fight was over; John’s life 
was saved, and the debt reduced to a rea- 
sonable burden. But the deadly monotony 
was ahead, the drudgery of days and days 
of hateful labor, the struggle — for what? 
When could they ever take their place again 
in the world that they knew? Who could 
ever work up again from debts like these? 
Would John always be the weak, helpless 
convalescent, or would he go back to the old 
type, the bored, silent man of clubs and 
business ? 

Margaret turned a grimy corner, and was 
joined by one of her boarders, a cheerful 
little army wife. 

“Well, we'll miss Mr. Kirby, I’m sure,” 
said little Mrs. Camp, as they mounted the 
steps. “And by the way, Mrs. Kirby, you 
won’t mind if I ask if we mayn’t just now 
and then have some of the new towels on 
our floor—will you? We never get anything 
but the old, thin towels. Of course, it’s 
Alma’s fault; but I think every one ought 
to take a turn at the new towels as well as 
the old, don’t you?” 

“T’ll speak to Alma,” said Margaret, turn- 
ing her key. 

A lonely, busy autumn followed, and a 
winter of hard and thankless work. 

“I feel like a plumber’s wife,” smiled 
Margaret io Mrs. Kippam, when in Novem- 
ber John wrote her of a “ raise.” 

But when he came down for two days at 
Christmas - time, she noticed that he was 
brown, cheerful, and amazingly strong. They 
were as shy as lovers on this little holiday, 
Margaret finding that her old maternal, half- 
patronizing attitude toward her husband did 
not fit the case at all, and John almost as 
much at a loss. 

In April she went up to Applebridge, and 
they spent a whole day roaming about in the 
fresh spring fields together. 


“Tt’s really a delicious little place,” she 


confided to Mrs. Kippam when she returned. 
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“The sort of place where kiddies carry their 
lunches to school, and their mothers put up 
preserves, and everybody has a surrey and 
an old horse. John’s quite a big man up 
there.” 

After the April visit came a long break, 
for John went to Chicago in the July fort- 
night they had planned to spend together; 
and when he at last came to New York for 
another Christmas, Margaret was in bed 
with a bad throat, and could only whisper 
her questions. So another winter struggled 
by, and another spring, and when summer 
came Margaret found that it was almost im- 
possible to break away from her increasing 
responsibilities. 

But on a fragrant, soft October day she 
found herself getting off the early train in 
the little station; and as a big man waved 
his hat to her, and they turned to walk down 
the road together, they smiled into each 
other’s eyes like two children. 

“Were vou surprised at the letter?” 
John. 

“Not so much surprised as glad,” said 
Margaret, coloring like a girl. 

They presently turned ‘off the main road, 
and entered a certain gate. Beyond the gate 


said 


was an old, overgrown garden, and beyond 


that a house—a broad, shabby house; and 
beyond that again an orchard, and barns 
and outhouses. 

John took a key from his pocket, and they 
opened the front door. Roses, looking in 
the back door, across a bare, wide stretch of 
hall, smiled at them. The sunlight fell 
everywhere in clear squares on the bare 
floors. It brightened the big kitchen, and 
glinted in the pantry, still faintly redolent 
of apples stored on shelves. It crept into 
the attic, and touched the scored casement 
where years ago a dozen children had re- 
corded their heights and ages. 

Margaret and Join came out on the porch 
again, and she turned to him with brimming 
eyes. It suddenly swept over her, with a 
thankfulness too deep for realization, that 
this would be her world. She would sit on 
this wide porch, waiting for him in the sum- 
mer afternoons; she would go about from 
room to room on the happy, commonplace 
journeys of housekeeping; would keep the 
fire blazing against John’s return. And in 
the years to come perhaps there would be 
other voices about the old house; there would 
be little shining heads to keep the sunlight 
always there. 

“Well, Margaret, do you like it?” said 
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John, his arm about her, his face radiant 
with pride and happiness. 

“Like it!” said Margaret. 
home!” 


“Why, it’s 


IV 


So the Kirbys disappeared from the world. 
Sometimes a newcomer at Margaret’s club 
would ask about the great portrait that hung 
over the library fireplace—the portrait of a 
cold-eyed woman with beautiful pearls about 
her beautiful throat. Then the history of 
poor, dear Margaret Kirby would be re- 
viewed—its triumphs, its glories, its White- 
House visits, its presentation at court, Mar- 
garet’s brilliant marriage, her beauty, her 
wit. These only led to the final tragic scenes 
that had ended it all. 

“And now she is grubbing away dear 
knows where!” her biographer would say 
carelessly. “ Absolutely, they might as well 
be buried!” 

But about five years after the Kirbys’ dis- 
appearance, it happened that four of Mar- 
garet’s old intimates—the T. Illington Fra- 
rys and the Josiah Dunnings—were taking 
a little motor-trip in the Dunnings’ big car, 
through the northern part of the State. Just 
outside the little village of Applebridge, 
something mysterious and annoying hap- 
pened to the car, which stopped short, and 
after some discussion it was decided that the 
ladies should wait therein, while the men 
walked back in search of help. 

Mrs. Dunning and Mrs. Frary, settling 
themselves comfortably in the tonneau for a 
long wait, puzzled themselves a little over 
the name of Applebridge. 

“T can just remember hearing of it,” said 
Mrs. Dunning sleepily, “ but when or where 
or how I don’t know.” 

They opened their books. A brilliant 
May afternoon throbbed, hummed, sparkled 
all about them. The big wheels of the mo- 
tor were deep in grass and blossoms. On 
either side of the road, fields were gay with 
bees and butterflies. Larks looped the black- 
berry - vines with quick flights; mustard- 
tops showed their pale gold under the apple- 
blossoms. 

Here and there a .white cloud drifted in 
the deep, clear blue of the sky. There had 
been rains a day or two before, and in the 
fragrant air still hung a little chill, a haunt- 
ing suggestion of wet earth and refreshed 
blossoms. Somewhere near, but out of sight, 
a flooded creek was tumbling noisily over 
its shallows. 
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Suddenly the Sunday stillness was broken 
by voices. The two women in the motor 
looked at each other, listening. They heard 
a woman’s voice, singing; then a small boy- 
ish voice, then a man’s voice. The speakers, 
whoever they were, apparently settled down 
in the meadow, not more than a dozen yards 
away, for a breathing space. A tangle of 
vines and bushes screened them from the 
motor-car. 

“ Mother, are me and Billy going to turn 
the freezer?” said a child’s voice, and a man 
asked: 

“ Tired, old lady? 

“No, not at all. It’s been a delicious 
walk,” said the woman. The two sitting in 
the motor gasped. “Yes, yes, yes, lovey,” 
the woman’s voice went on, “you and Bill 
may turn, if Mary doesn’t mind. Be care- 
ful of my fern, Jack!” And then, in Ger- 
man: “Aren’t they lovely in all the grass 
and flowers, John?” 

“ Margaret!” breathed Mrs. Frary. “ Poor, 
dear Margaret Kirby!” 

“T hope they don’t go by this way,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Dunning, after an astounded 
second. “One’s been so rude — don’t you 


” 


know—forgetting her!” 
“She probably won't know us,” 


Mrs. 
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Frary whispered back, adjusting her veil in 
a stealthy way. 

Mrs. Frary was right. The Kirbys pres- 
ently passed with only a cursory glance at 
the swathed occupants of the motor - car. 
They were laughing like a lot of children as 
they scrambled through the hedge. John— 
a big, broad John, as strong and brisk as a 
boy — carried a tiny barefoot girl on his 
shoulder. Margaret, her beauty more start- 
ling than ever under the sweep of a gipsy 
hat; her splendid figure a little broader, but 
still magnificent under the cotton gown; her 
arms full of flowers and ferns, was escorted 
by two more children, sturdy little boys, who 
doubled and redoubled on their tracks like 
puppies. The tiny barefoot girl, in her 
father’s arms, was only a tangle of blue 
gingham and drifting strands of silky hair; 
but the boys were splendidly alert little lads, 
and their high voices loitered in the air after 
the radiant, chattering little caravan had 
quite disappeared. 

“Well!” said Mrs. Dunning then. 

“Poor, dear Margaret Kirby!” was on 
Mrs. Frary’s lips; but she didn’t say it. 

She and Mrs. Dunning stared at each 
other a long minute, utterly at a loss. Then 
they reopened their books. 


FRIEND OF MINE 


You have bound yourself so closely round my heart, 
Friend of mine, 
That it seems as if our paths could never part, 
Friend of mine! 
Oft the vine forsakes the wall, 
Stars have e’en been known to fall— 
You are not like star or vine, 


Friend of mine! 


You have played upon the lute-strings of my soul, 
Friend of mine, 
Singing blissful songs that through my being roll, 
Friend of mine; 
There are silences somewhere, 
Songless lips of mute despair— 
Sing for ay your song divine, 


Friend of mine! 


You have decked my life with roses red as flame, 
Friend of mine, 
And of Paradise made more than just a name, 
Friend of mine; 
Flowers fade, their perfume dies, 
Visions pass from watching eyes, 
But in heaven our roses shine, 


Friend of mine! 
Clarence Uriny 
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T is trifles that wreck philosophies, and 
] pin - pricks that prevent happiness. 
Ever since literature began, poets have 
sung of the joys and beauties of country life, 
and philosophers have expatiated upon its 
dignity and peaceful calm. But these, for 
the average, matter-of-fact man, are almost 
overbalanced by such trifles as cold in win- 
ter, mud in spring, dust and heat and flies 
in summer. 

Man was born in a garden, it is true, but 
he has been doing his best to get away from 
it ever since; and among the “angels with 
the flaming sword” that have driven him 
out of the rural Eden, not the least potent 
have been those tiny hosts that bite and 
buzz and sting. The Bard of Avon, in his 
matchless carol, “Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” rashly declares: 

Here shall we see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather; 


but he totally forgets to mention the most 
prominent inhabitants of the mossy shades 
during any season of the year when it is 
possible to 

Tune one’s merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat. 


I mean mosquitoes, horse-flies, midges, ants, 
and hairy caterpillars. But then, poets 
are always so absent-minded—or perhaps 
Shakespeare didn’t know any good rimes 
for “ caterpillar.” 

In like high rhapsody, Andrew Marvell, 
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in the delicious solitude of his orchard, 


can let— 


My mind from pleasures less, 
Withdraws into its happiness, 
Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 


Evidently there were no gnats or gad-flies in 
that orchard, or even quaint old Andrew 
would have found one part of “all that’s 
made” which declined to be “annihilated 
to a green thought” by any such poetic 
] processes. 

I have always felt profoundly skeptical, 
too, about the truth of the story that Sir 
Isaac Newton thought out the whole theory 
of gravitation under an apple-tree, after an 
apple had fallen on his head. If he had sat 
still for any length of time under an apple- 
tree, a thought-dome as large as his must 
have collected at least four caterpillars, three 
spiders, a beetle, and a couple of dozen flies, 
any one of which would have thrown the 
most powerful train of thought off its track. 

Indeed, a cynic has declared that one rea- 
son why people are crowding into the city 
is that it is the only place where one can live 
the outdoor life with any comfort—in the 
roof-gardens, on the pavements, and on the 
bleachers. Certain it is that nine times out 
of ten, when dwellers in the country want 
to enjoy themselves, they go indoors. In 
most parts of the United States, during the 
season in which the weather permits one to 
sit out of doors with any comfort, life is 
rendered a burden by flies, gnats, and mos- 
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quitoes, unless behind the protection of 
screens. For both town and city dwellers, 
these winged pests are the most serious ob- 
stacle to living the outdoor life, and par- 
ticularly to sleeping in the open air, or with 
windows wide open. 

“But why,” inquires some superior per- 
son, “should we make these insect mole- 
hills into mountains, and dignify such tri- 
fles by dwelling upon them? Still more, 
why let them interfere with our happiness 
or our peace of mind?” 

Until a decade or so ago, the superior per- 
son had the advantage of us. We had no 
answer ready for his lofty question. There 
appeared to be no adequate reason why we 
should not wrap ourselves in the mantle of 
a stoic philosophy, and decline to be irri- 
tated by pin-pricks. We knew perfectly well 
that by sitting placid and unresisting, and 
possessing our souls in peace, the sum total 
of injury that we should suffer in an entire 
summer evening would be a few trifling 
punctures, and thirty minutes or so of 
itching. 

Yet the individual was never yet born 
who would accept the situation in that 
sweetly reasonable light. One single sting 
is enough to set a man slapping and Slam- 


ming wildly at his luckless face, to raise 
every ounce of him to fever pitch, to make 
him renounce his religion and turn from a 
cultured and civilized being into a blood- 


thirsty Comanche. Even where no bite is 
felt or feared, the mere tickling, clinging, 
crawling of a fly across the skin annoys us, 
as the late Bill Nye expressed it, “as much 
as if he were a mule with red-hot shoes on.” 


INSECTS AS FOES OF MANKIND 


To-day we can look the superior person 
fearlessly in the eye. Even our bad temper 
has been triumphantly vindicated. Nature 
knew what she was about when she made 
us loathe a fly, hate a gnat, and execrate a 
mosquito. They and their like are the dead- 
liest enemies of mankind. The real battle 
of the human species for the possession of 
the earth—nay, even for the right to con- 
tinue to exist upon its surface—must be 
fought, not with mammoths, but with mos- 
quitoes; not with lions and tigers, but with 
flies and gnats; not with behemoths, but 
with bacilli. 

Our instinct to kill insects at sight is per- 
fectly sound. Out of the quarter of a mil- 
lion species now known to science, a mere 
handful are even remotely helpful to man, 
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and most of these only by their power of 


living upon other and more dangerous in- 
sects. On the other hand, thousands of spe- 
cies are actively hostile to man, to his food- 
plants, and to his domestic animals. Whole 
tribes have been swept out of existence by 
the attack of insects carrying bacilli — as 
within the last two decades, in Central Af- 
rica, by the dread “sleeping sickness” car- 
ried by the tsetse fly. Whole nations have 
been weakened and crippled, and whole civ- 
ilizations retarded, by another insect-borne 
disease, malaria. 

Indeed, recent investigators have ad- 
vanced the theory that the historic decline 
of both Greece and Rome was largely due 
to the ravages of this disease, brought into 
Europe by armies returning from wars in 
Asia and Africa. It may yet come, when we 
see things in their true perspective, that the 
warriors of civilized nations will turn from 
slaughtering one another to battling against 
our insect enemies. 

There is a Thirty Years’ War for every 
uniformed soldier on the face of the earth 
against the mosquito alone. The struggle 
would be attended by all the adventure, ex- 
citement, and risk of actual warfare. It 
would develop to the full the military vir- 
tues of courage, initiative, daring, and devo- 
tion. When it was ended, instead of des- 
troying tens of thousands of human lives, 
it would have saved millions, and would 
have added nearly one-fourth to the habit- 
able and productive area of the globe. 

Turn every battery of artillery in the 
world against that angel of the pestilence, 
the common house-fly, and in ten years he 
would be exterminated, root and branch. 
With him would go half of our fifty thou- 
sand deaths in the United States every year 
from the summer diseases of children, two- 
thirds of our dysenteries and cholera mor- 
bus, and one-fourth of our typhoid, with not 
a little of our tuberculosis, our tetanus, and 
our boils and blood-poisonings. 


FACTS ABOUT THE MOSQUITO 


However, insects cannot be cast for the 
comforting part in life’s drama played by the 
Devil of the old theologies, as a universal 
scapegoat and excuse for all human frailties 
and misfortunes. Dangerous and deadly as 
they are, they are only “middlemen,” dis- 
tributers, common carriers of evils which 
they have picked up from outside sources. 
For the most part, those outside sources are 
diseased or dirty human beings; so that we 
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really have ourselves to thank for most of 
the damage they do. 

The mosquito, for instance, does not hatch 
or create in his own body the germ of the 
disease that he carries. He sucks the plas- 
modium of malaria, and the poison of yel- 
low fever, out of the blood of some human 
victim suffering from those diseases. Where 
malaria or Yellow Jack is epidemic, it is 
proper to screen the sufferers, in order to 
prevent them from infecting the mosquitoes. 
In this way we can attack the spread of in- 
sect-borne diseases from both ends, as it 
were. 

During the past five years, closer study 
of the subject has brought out the curious 
fact that most of these insects which carry 
disease, such as the malarial mosquito, the 
yellow-fever mosquito, and the house-fly, 
live and multiply only in the immediate 
neighborhood of human habitations. In 
other words, they are literally domestic ani- 
mals, and part of our farm stock. This is 
absolutely true of the house-fly and the yel- 
low-fever mosquito, neither of which is 
found more than a mile or two—usually not 
more than a few hundred yards—away 
from human habitations. 

Of the Anopheles, or malaria-bearing 


mosquitoes, several species are found in un- 
inhabitable swamps; but in such places they 
seldom number more than about one to the 
thousand mosquitoes of other varieties, while 
around houses and outbuildings in malarial 
districts they will sometimes form one- 
fourth, or even one-half, of the mosquito 


population. Either they need a supply of 
human blood to enable them to thrive, or, 
what is more probable, the ponds, water- 
holes, wells, and reservoirs formed, either 
intentionally or unintentionally, by man in 
his settlements, furnish them the special 
kind of breeding-ground that they need. The 
consoling and most important fact remains, 
that we have the fate of these three insect 
pests in our own hands. We can tolerate 
them, or wipe them out of existence, at will. 


THE ANTI-MOSQUITO CAMPAIGN 


To undertake their extermination may 
sound like a large order, but it isn’t half 
so difficult as it sounds, unless you are un- 
fortunate enough to live within half a mile 
or so of large, undrainable swamps, or with- 
in four or five miles of salt marshes and 
tidal pools. Our foes are literally “they of 
our own household”; and a strict draining 
and cleaning up of your own grounds, gar- 
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den, stable, barnyard, and back pasture will 
in almost all cases practically rid you and 
your verandas of insect enemies. 

The method of operating against them is 
that of King Herod—strangle them in their 
cradles. The one thing that all the tribes 
that buzz and sting require, above every- 
thing else, is water to breed in. For some 
of the gnats and midges, merely damp, 
shaded, undrained ground is sufficient; and 
though they can be reduced in numbers by 
proper soil drainage, and by clearing up 
thickets and underbrush, so that the sun 
and air can reach the ground everywhere, 
they cannot always be entirely exterminated. 
But as their activity is greatest in the early 
spring, when few summer visitors are in the 
country, and they are not known to carry 
any disease in northern countries—although, 
farther south, one gnat (Simulium) is sus- 
pected of carrying the germ of pellagra— 
this is a comparatively unimportant matter. 

All mosquitoes, however, and most gnats 
and wood flies of any size, are aquatic in 
the “wriggle” or larval stage of their de- 
velopment, and require water of fair depth 
and amount toswim in. This period usual- 
ly varies from two to six weeks; but in the 
case of the most dangerous of them all, the 
malarial mosquito, it lasts three months. 
The key-note of our campaign is to deprive 
them of water. 

Go over every square yard of the territory 
within two hundred yards of your house, and 
wherever you find a hollow in which water 
accumulates during rain, a pool or marshy 
spot, a tub or ornamental pond, either fill 
it up, drain it, or coat it with coal-oil. You 
will find, in nine cases out of ten, that you 
have practically rid yourself of mosquitoes 
and gnats. 

It is almost incredible what short-lived 
and trivial accumulations of water will suf- 
fice for some of these pests to breed in. Any- 
thing that will hold water half an inch deep 
for ten days is sufficient. Even such an in- 
significant-looking lake-basin as a tomato- 
can, a sardine-tin, an old boot, or a broken 
piece of crockery, if it happens to be shaded 
so that the sun cannot readily evaporate the 
water which it catches during a rain-storm, 
will serve to harbor the noxious “ wrigglers.” 

The buildings themselves should also be 
inspected for catch-basins of this descrip- 
tion, as was illustrated during the campaign 
waged with such success against the last 
epidemic of yellow fever in New Orleans. 
The principal breeding-place of the yellow 
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fever mosquito (Stegomyia) was found to 
be in the cisterns in which rain-water was 
caught and stored for household use. But 
even after these had been thoroughly cleaned 
out and screened over with the finest of wire 
mesh, some of the infected houses were found 
to be producing new broods of mosquitoes. 
The msects seemed to be coming out of the 
rooms themselves, and were not found in the 
yards or gardens surrounding. A little closer 
search revealed the astounding fact that they 
were actually breeding in the pitchers of 
water kept standing in the bedrooms, the 
careless negro servants being in the habit of 
simply filling up the pitchers every day with 
fresh water, without taking the trouble to 
empty them. 

If there be a water-butt or cistern any- 
where about your premises, empty it and 
clean it out thoroughly, to destroy any wrig- 
gling larve that it may contain. Then cover 
it over, either with a solid cover or with a 
fine-mesh wire screen. Shallow wells should 
also be carefully boxed over and closed in 
tightly; thus preventing the entrance of mos- 
quitoes, as well as accidental fouling. 


TREATING PONDS AND SWAMPS 
Where there are accumulations of water, 
such as lily-ponds, fish-ponds, or duck- 
ponds, that you cannot make up your mind 
to get rid of, they can be rendered com- 
paratively safe by pouring kerosene upon 
their surface at the rate of a gallon for each 
thousand square feet, two or three times a 
month. This acts in two ways. It is poi- 
sonous to the mother mosquito when she ap- 
proaches the water to deposit her eggs; and 
it forms a film over the surface of the water, 
which prevents the larve from getting air 
when they come up to the surface to breathe, 
after their strange amphibious fashion. 

One or two species, it is true, are able to 
break through the barrier by the curious de- 
vice of an extensible windpipe or breathing 
tube, which they can push up through the 
film of oil; but they are neither numerous 
nor troublesome. 

Where large swamps, ponds, lakes, or riv- 
ers exist within half a mile or so, then joint 
action on the part of the community is need- 
ed. But even this is neither so expensive 
nor difficult as might at first be supposed. 
It has long been known that mosquitoes are 
not nearly so troublesome along the banks 
of deep, swift-flowing rivers, or around lakes 
with clean sandy or rocky shores, as in shal- 
low pools and swamps. The reason for this 
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is that the deadliest enemy of the young 
mosquito are fish of all sorts, particularly 
minnows, perch, sunfish, and the like. 
Wherever they can freely penetrate, not 
many larve have a chance to survive; so 
that even where a large pond or river is to 
be attacked, the only part really requiring 
attention is its margin. 

Here, as the water falls during the sum- 
mer, little pools or swampy places may be 
left behind, which are cut off from the main 
body of the pond, and which fish, however 
small, cannot reach. These can usually be 
dealt with quite readily in various ways, 
according to their size—if they are very 
small, by filling up; if a little larger, by 
cutting a short ditch to drain them into the 
main body of water. If this be prevented 
by rocky ledges, or other obstacles, they can 
be coated with kerosene; or we may impress 
into our service the mosquito’s natural en- 
emy, by stocking them with small fish. Four 
or five “shiners” or sunfish, dipped out 
with a fish-net and turned loose in one of 
these ponds, will live like lords on mos- 
quito omelets furnished them every night 
by the trustful mother insects. 

Even the apparently hopeless task of at- 
tacking the pools, inlets, and marshes of the 
seacoast can be undertaken with fair pros- 
pects of success. The same principles apply 
here. Ponds or creeks which are filled at 
every tide need not be interfered with; the 
fish will take care of them. Pools high up 
on the beaches, which are reached only at 
the highest tides each month, and then left 
isolated, require attention. These can be 
treated by cutting a ditch through the sand 
ridge which holds them there, by stocking 
them with fish, or by coating them with oil. 

Almost invariably, the fresh-water mos- 
quitoes are “home bodies,” and limit their 
activities, except when carried by winds, to 
an area of a few hundred yards, or often a 
few hundred feet, from the place where they 
are hatched. For this reason they are less 
troublesome than the salt-water mosquito, 
who rises high into the air, and, launching 
his aeroplane upon the sea breezes, is some- 
times carried ten, twenty, and even thirty 
miles inland. Why the frail and tiny in- 


sects have this habit is a mystery, for these 
profanity-breeding swarms, which form the 
great armies of the world-famous “ Jersey 
mosquito,” consist almost entirely of sterile 
females, who never return to the place where 
they were born, nor reproduce their kind 
anywhere else. 


It really looks as if they 
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enjoyed sufficiently their victim’s exaspera- 
tion to travel thirty miles to bite somebody. 
If so, it is about the only known instance, 
in all nature, of pure “ cussedness.” 

Their fertile sisters, by the way, who are 
only about one one-hundredth as numerous, 
mate, settle down, and go to light house- 
keeping at once, within a few hundred feet 
of the pool in which they were bred. They 
make no trouble for anybody, except per- 
haps a few rash and red-nosed fishermen, 
who deserve all they get. These were the 
bushwhackers who for several years thwart- 
ed the success of the campaigns of exter- 
mination along Staten Island and in the 
Hackensack marshes. But their secret has 
now been learned, and prohibition is really 
beginning to prohibit. 


SUGGESTIONS TO CAMPERS 


Of course, these methods are inapplicable 
when camping, hunting, or fishing, partly 
on account of the large area which would 
have to be covered, and partly from the fact 
that either from the nature of the sport, or 
for the sake of water-supply, camps almost 
always have to be in some region where there 
are plenty of breeding-places for mosqui- 
toes. It is, however, well worth while, when 


making camp, to go fifty or even a hundred 


yards from the water for the sake of getting 
up on rising ground, especially where there 
is an opportunity for a breeze to strike be- 
tween you and the nearest water. On the 
prairies, or in thin woods, an elevation of 
only ten or fifteen feet, if it catches the 
breeze, will make all the difference in your 
comfort. 

The mosquito is a very weak flier. He 
carries an enormous sail area in proportion 
to his beam and tonnage, and, like most bal- 
loons, even dirigible ones, he can fly only 
with the wind—scarcely at all across it, and 
not an inch against it. If the camp is to 
last for more than four or five days, it is 
well worth while to patrol the pools or 
swampy places within a hundred yards of 
it with a kerosene-can. This may do much 
to mitigate your tortures. 

The various methods for preventing the 
mosquito from biting, after he has actually 
arrived upon the scene, are simply exas- 
perating in their inefficiency. Most of them 
consist of volatile substances, usually aro- 
matic oils or essences, which are supposed 
to give off vapors that repel the invader. If 
they could be applied to the mosquito di- 
rectly, instead of to your face and hands, 
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they might do some real good; but most of 
them seem to be much more disagreeable to 
you than to the insect enemy. A few of 
them, such as the famous old oil of penny- 
royal, or citronel, and that good old stand- 
by, beech tar, may possibly discourage six 
out of the twelve mosquitoes who would oth- 
erwise have attacked you; but for all prac- 
tical purposes, the six bites that you get are 
just as exasperating as the full dozen. Beech 
tar, if applied after the ancient rite—that is 
to say, a full coat on entering the woods, an 
additional one every morning and evening, 
and no washing until you return to civili- 
zation—may, with the assistance of wood 
smoke, dust, and fish slime, protect you by 
producing a coating that will turn the bill 
of the most ferocious blood-sucker. 

Much the same verdict must be passed 
upon the various methods of filling the air 
with irritating vapors. If they are thin, 
they are a delusion and a snare; if thick 
enough to be effective, they torture their ma- 
kers more than the insects. The old fa- 
miliar smudge will perhaps drive away a 
few of the lighter-minded and more trifling 
young females of the buzzing crowd, but a 
really determined, hungry hen - mosquito, 
loaded with eggs, and determined to have a 
meal of blood for her coming brood, will 
plunge through the thickest smoke and get 
what she wants, with the courage and deter- 
mination of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 


’ 


“SURE CURES” FOR MOSQUITO BITES 


Measures for the relief of discomfort after 
the bite has been inflicted are numerous; 
but, as is usually the case in medicine, their 
unsatisfactoriness is in direct proportion to 
their number. Almost everybody knows a 
“sure cure” for the itching of mosquito 
bites, but either it is never available, or it 
refuses to work on anybody but the one who 
recommends it. 

For this ineffectiveness there is a valid 
reason in the nature of the bite. The beak, 
or proboscis, of the female mosquito, with a 
charge of poison at its tip, has been driven 
down through the skin until it reached a tiny 
capillary, or blood-vessel; so that the cause 
of the itching is lodged not merely under the 
skin, but a sixteenth of an inch below it. 
As the human skin is almost absolutely wa- 
ter-proof, remedies applied to the surface 
have exceedingly little chance of reaching 
the site of the trouble. 

Fortunately, there is one consoling feature 
about these bites. Intensely irritating and 
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disfiguring as they are, they are not in the 
slightest degree dangerous to life and health, 
unless they happen to have been produced 
by a mosquito infected with malaria or yel- 
low fever. The irritation they produce is 
quite short-lived, seldom lasting more than 
twenty or thirty minutes, except in unusual- 
ly irritable skins. Therefore, any remedy 
that will relieve this irritation, or tempo- 
rarily deaden the nerves of the surface of 
the skin, will usually be sufficient to “cure.” 

Among the most efficacious remedies are 
cooling lotions, especially those of alkaline 
reaction, such as preparations of the fa- 
miliar household soda. Others that may 
give a certain amount of relief are those 
containing from ten to twenty per cent of 
alcohol, which by its evaporation produces 
a cooling effect. Arnica and wich-hazel owe 
most of their virtue to the small percentage 
of alcohol which they contain. 

Another group of remedies includes the 
stronger aromatic oils, or the substances ex- 
tracted from them, such as camphor, men- 
thol, oil of cloves, and oil of capsicum, 
which, though somewhat irritating, have the 
power of numbing the nerves of the skin for 
a time. One of the most effective of these 


temporary relievers of itching is a combina- 


tion of either menthol or camphor with equal 
parts of chloral hydrate. This can readily 
be made by rubbing the two together—tre- 
membering, of course, that chloral hydrate 
is a poison if taken internally in more than 
quarter-teaspoonful doses ; but combinations 
of them have now been prepared, and are 
carried in most drug-stores for the tempo- 
rary relief of rheumatism and neuralgia. 
They are put up in small, collapsible metal 
tubes, which can easily be carried in the 
pocket. A drop or two, squeezed into the 
bite, will relieve the itching for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, by which time, in most 
skins, it will have almost subsided. 

Although it does no particular harm to 
rub the swellings caused by mosquito-bites, 
scratching them, or rubbing them so vigor- 
ously as to break the surface of the skin, 
ought by all means to be avoided. It opens 
a tempting avenue to any wandering pus 
germ, and to the little suppuration germs 
which dwell upon the surface of our skins. 
The worst results of even severe mosquito- 
bites come from secondary infections of this 
sort, and are not due to the poison of the 
original bite. 

Indeed, in proportion to their extreme an- 
noyingness, these bites are singularly harm- 
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less. The stories told of men or animals, 
when lost in the woods, going mad or dying 
from the agony of innumerable insect-bites, 
either lack confirmation, or are clouded by 
the fact that in most of these instances star- 
vation, exposure, and sometimes thirst, have 
also added their effects. 

It is, however, no very uncommon thing 
for a tenderfoot, on first entering the woods, 
if he be severely bitten by mosquitoes, black 
flies, or deer-flies, to be thrown into a state 
of irritation bordering upon mild fever, with 
headache, and even some swelling of the 
glands of the neck. The trouble seldom 
goes further than this, and after a few days 
he either grows more expert in dodging and 
fighting, or else he becomes, as most guides 
believe, acclimated, or “ salted.” 

It may promote our peace of mind some- 
what to know that outside of the gnat-mos- 
quito family, and a few of the biting flies, 
the great majority of insects in our temper- 
ate latitudes either do not attack man, or 
produce only trifling effects if they do. The 
general belief that spiders are exceeding 
likely to bite seems to have little or no foun- 
dation. There are few well-authenticated 
records of any one being bitten by a spider 
in the northern countries. No doubt some 
of the large hunting spiders of the tropics 
and subtropics, such as the tarantula, are 
capable of inflicting severe bites. 

rhe bites of ants, though annoying, sel- 
dom produce irritation that lasts for more 
than ten or fifteen minutes. The stings of 
bees, wasps, and hornets, though intensely 
painful, are not dangerous to health or life, 
unless inflicted in enormous numbers, or 
upon some of the soft parts in or about the 
mouth—as, for instance, by a wasp taken 
into the mouth with a bite of fruit, when the 
swelling may threaten suffocation. 

The bites of ants and the stings of bees 
and wasps all owe their irritation to the 
same substance—formic acid, closely allied 
to the now famous disinfectant, formalin, or 
formaldehyde. Whether this is what gives 
them their alleged curative effect upon rheu- 
matism is an open question. Certainly, if 
you got enough of them, they might make 
you forget your rheumatism, or any other 
trouble you happened to have, for a time, 
at least. 

Caterpillars and “worms” of all sorts 
practically never bite human beings. The 
only way in which they cause irritation is 
that the hairs upon a few of the “ woolly” 
varieties are barb-tipped and poisonous, and, 
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THE LESSER PERILS 


if thrust into the human skin and broken 
off, will sometimes set up a little superficial 
irritation. 

OF POISON IVY 


THE PERIL 


In conclusion, I may add a few words 
about poisonous plants — or, rather, about 
the one poisonous plant that menaces the 
comfort of the average American who visits 
the country in summer. 

To every rose its thorn, and to almost 
every sylvan retreat its Rhus toxicodendron. 
As a rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet, so this pesky vegetable, though called 
“oak” and “ivy,” while it is really a 
sumac, poisons just the same. The best cure 
for it, of course, is to avoid touching it; but 
this is easier said than done. 

Unfortunately, its variety of names is 
significant of its extraordinary changes of 
form, color, size and glossiness of leaf, and 
even habit of growth. Sometimes it climbs 
and clings like the ivy; sometimes it stands 
erect like the oak. It is glossy as the holly 
on one soil, pale and dull as the hickory on 
another. In the autumn, its gorgeous dis- 
play of oranges and crimsons not merely ri- 
vals the maple, the sweet gum, the dogwood, 


and the woodbine, but, in the expressive 
language of the day, “has ’em faded.” It 


almost seems to be purposely assuming these 
varied disguises in order to lure and lie in 
wait, like the proverbial snake in the grass. 

.Science, however, has two consolations for 
trustful roamers of the woodland paths. 
First, like that of the snake, its striking dis- 
tance is barely its owu length or height. 
You must come into physical contact with 
its leaves to be affected. Stories about its 
poisoning at ten, twenty, or thirty feet, like 
the famous “ forty-rod” whisky of Indiana, 
are now regarded as pure fairy tales. 

Its victims may be perfectly certain that 
they have no recollection of having touched 
a leaf or spray of the ivy. But no one has 
the slightest idea of what he has or hasn’t 
touched when walking in the woods, until 
he begins to pick the burrs, pollen, leaves, 
thorns, and gum from his clothing, or stud- 
ies the scratches and eruptions on his hands 
or face. Moreover, and conclusively, the 
researches of Pfaff have proved that the poi- 
sonous principle is non-volatile—that is, it 
is incapable of being turned into a vapor 
and carried by air-currents. 

The second consolation is that, being a 
definite physical irritant, it can be removed 
by physical means. The poison is a neutral 
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body dissolved in an oily substance, some- 
what resembling the famous croton oil, or 
the oil of mustard. There is no known an- 
tidote for it; but, as it is slow in penetrating 
the skin, it can usually be removed before 
it has done serious damage, by the simple 
and readily available remedy of scrubbing 
with soap, hot water, and a nail-brush. 
The sooner this can be done after expo- 
sure, of course, the better. But usually, if 
promptly and vigorously resorted to as soon 
as the first signs of irritation or eruption 
show themselves, the irritant can be removed 
before it has seriously injured the skin. 
The scrubbing must be done thoroughly, 
as if you were trying to take paint or a fruit- 
stain out of a garment—stopping short, of 
course, of actually scratching or denuding 
the skin. If alcohol be available, thorough 
scrubbing with this may be substituted; or, 
better still, it may be added as a finishing 
touch to the scrubbing with soap and water. 
Those who know themselves to be pecul- 
iarly susceptible to the poison will find it a 
useful routine measure either to wear gloves 
or to stop and scrub their hands at the first 
stream they come to, after leaving the woods. 
The mud of the stream is a fair substitute 
for soap and a brush. If this be supple- 
mented with a thorough scrubbing with soap, 


hot water, and nail-brush as soon as they 


return home, an attack will be prevented 
nine times out of ten. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the 
poison is first touched with the hands and 
carried by them to other parts of the body, 
like the face. So that if the hands are 
scrubbed soon enough, and those who know 
themselves to be susceptible scrupulously 
avoid touching the hands to the face while 
in the woods, most of the poisonings will 
be prevented. 

The curious old “ hair of the dog that bit 
you” legend, so widely prevalent—that one 
can become immune against poison ivy by 
eating or chewing the leaf and flowers—ap- 
pears to have no foundation in fact. The 
only results recorded have been the prompt 
development of severe irritation and inflam- 
mation of the lips, tongue, and mouth. 

Nor is there much better basis for the sto- 
ries that those who have once been badly 
poisoned are liable to have a second out- 
break of irritation at the same time the next 
year, without further exposure. “This time 
of year” is obviously the season at which 
the ivy is in full leaf, and the woods are 
most attractive. 











THOMAS JEFFERSON BROWN 


HERE are not many who will remem- 
ber him as Thomas Jefferson Brown. 
For ten years he had been mildly 

ashamed of himself, and out of respect for 

people who were dead, and for a dozen or so 
who were living, he had the good taste to 
drop his last name. The fact that it was only 

Brown didn’t matter. 

“Tack Thomas Jefferson to Brown,” he 
said, “and you've got a name that sticks!” 

It had an aristocratic sound; and Thomas 
Jefferson, with the Brown cut off, was still 
aristocratic, when you came to count the red 
corpuscles in him. In some sort of way he 
was related to two dead Presidents, three 
dead army officers, a iiving college profes- 
sor, and a few common people. He was 
legitimately born to the purple, but fate had 
sent him off on a curious ricochet in a 
game all of its own, and changed him from 
Thomas Jefferson Brown into just plain 
Thomas Jefferson without the Brown. 

He was one of those specimens who, when 
you meet them, somehow make you feel there 
are a few lost kings of the earth, as well as 
lost lambs. He was what we called a “ first- 
sighter ’—that is, you liked him the instant 
you looked at him. You knew without fur- 
ther acquaintance that he was a man whom 
you could trust with your money, your 
friendship — anything you had. He was 
big, with a wholesome brown face, blond 
hair, and gray eyes that seemed always to 
be laughing and twinkling, even when he 
was hungry. He carried about with him a 
load of cheerfulness so big that it was con- 
stantly spilling over on other people. 

There was a time when Thomas Jefferson 
Brown had little white cards with his name 
on them. That was when he went to col- 
lege, and his lungs weren’t so good. It was 
then that some big doctor told him that if he 
wanted to live to have grandchildren, the 
best thing for him to do was to “tramp it” 
for a time—live out of doors, sleep out of 
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doors, do nothing but breathe fresh air and 
walk. That doctor was Fate, playing his 
game behind a pair of spectacles and a 
bumpy forehead. He saved Thomas Jeffer- 
son Brown, all right; but he turned him into 
plain Thomas Jefferson. 

For Thomas Jefferson Brown never got 
over taking his medicine. He kept on tramp- 
ing. He got big and broad and happy. 
Somewhere, perhaps in a barn, he caught a 
microbe that made him dislike ordinary 
work. He would set to and help a farmer 
saw wood all day, just for company and 
grub; but you couldn’t hire him to go into 
an office, or settle down to anything steady, 
for twenty-five dollars a day. He had a 
scientific name for the thing that was in him 
—-the wanderlust bug, I think he called it; 
and he said it was better than the Chinese 
lady - bugs that the government imports to 
save California fruit. 

The nearest Thomas Jefferson ever came 
to going back to Thomas Jefferson Brown 
was when he took a job at braking on the 
Southern Pacific. That held him for three 
days less than two weeks. 

“The wanderlust bug wouldn’t stand for 
it,” he explained. 

Right after that he struck a farmer’s house 
where the farmer was sick, almost dying, 
with three little kids and a frail little woman 
trying to keep things up. He worked lik« 
ten men for more than a month on that farm, 
and when he went away he wouldn’t take 
a cent. That’s the sort of ne’er - do - well 
Thomas Jefferson was. 

He wouldn’t beg. He’d go three days 
without grub, and laugh all the time. It 
was mostly in the country and in small vil- 
lages that he made his living. He could 
play seven different kinds of instruments 
without any instruments at all. Did it all 
with his mouth. And the kids—they went 
wild over him. In return for his entertain- 
ment, Thomas Jefferson wasn’t ashamed to 
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take whatever came to him in the way of 
odd nickels and dimes. 

Once the manager of a vaudeville house 
heard him on a street corner, and offered 
him a job at fifty a week if he’d sign a con- 
tract for a dozen weeks. 

“Good Lord,” said Thomas Jefferson, 
“T wouldn’t know what to do with six hun- 
dred dollars!” 

The next week he was cooking in a lum- 
ber-camp for his board. That’s Thomas 
Jefferson—or, rather, that’s what he was. 

And now we're coming to the girl who 
killed the bug in Thomas Jefferson—and 
rescued the king. She was born swell. She 
has blue eyes—the sort that can light up a 
dark day, and can make your head turn 
dizzy when they smile at you. And she’s 
got the right sort of hair to go with ’em— 
red and gold and brown all mixed up, until 
you can’t tell which is which; the sort that 
makes you wonder if some big artist hasn’t 
been painting a picture for you, when you 
see it out in the sunshine. 

She comes of a titled family, but she’d 
want to die to-morrow if Thomas Jefferson 
Brown didn’t worship her from the tips of 
her little toes to the top of her pretty head. 
She thinks he’s a king. And he is—one of 
those great, big, healthy kings that nature 


sometimes grows when it has half a chance. 
II 


Ir’s curious how the whole thing hap- 


pened. Thomas Jefferson wandered up to 
Portland at the time we were fitting out a 
ship for a whaling cruise. We saw him 
imitating a banjo for a lot of kids down on 
the wharf, and the minute our eyes lit on 
him — Tucker’s and mine — we liked him. 
It isn’t necessary to go into the details of 
what happened after that. Just a week later, 
when Thomas Jefferson and I were shaking 
hands for the last time, a queer sort of look 
came into his eyes, and he said: 

“ Bobby, you’re the first man I ever knew 
that makes me feel like crying when you 
leave me.” 

He said it just like one of the kids he’d 
tickled half to death on the wharf. There 
was a little jerking in his throat, and there 
came into his face a look so gentle that it 
made me think of a girl. 

“Why don’t you come along on this cruise 
with me?” I said. 

Thomas Jefferson gave a sudden start, 
and a queer expression came into his eyes, as 
if he saw something out on the sea that had 
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startled him. Then he laughed. You could 
hear that laugh of Thomas Jefferson’s three 
blocks away, and sunshine in winter couldn’t 
bring more cheer than the sound of it. He 
looked at me for a moment, and then said: 

“ Bobby, I'll go!” 

It wasn’t forty-eight hours before Thomas 
Jefferson had a first mortgage on every soul 
aboard the Sleeping Sealer, from the ‘cap’n 
to the oiler down in the engine-room. He 
was able, all right, but you couldn’t have 
made an able seaman out of him in a hun- 
dred years. For all that, he did the work of 
three men. The first thing you heard when 
you woke up in the morning was his whistle, 
and the last thing you heard at night was his 
laugh or his song. He did everything, from 
cooking to telling us why Germany couldn’t 
lick England, and how the United States 
could clean up the map of the earth if Con- 
gress would spend less money on job - ma- 
king bureaus and a little more on war-ships. 

Then we discovered what was in the old 
alligator - skin valise he carried. It was 
books. Half the time he didn’t have to read 
to us, but just talked off the stuff he’d 
learned by heart. We got to know a lot be- 
fore the trip was half begun, just by asso- 
ciating with Thomas Jefferson Brown—or 
Thomas Jefferson, as he was then. 

We spent three months up about the Spi- 
cer Islands, and then came down toward 
Southampton Land. Thomas Jefferson was 
the happiest man aboard until we caught 
sight of a coast, and then the change began. 
After that he’d get restless whenever land 
hove in sight. 

Six weeks later we came down into Roes 
Welcome Sound, planning to get out through 
Hudson Strait before winter set in. The 
fact that we were almost homeward bound 
didn’t seem to affect Thomas Jefferson. I 
saw the beginning of the end when he said 
to me one day: 

“Bobby, I’ve never seen this northern 
country. It’s a big, glorious country, and 
I’d like to go ashore.” 

There wasn’t any use arguing with him. 
The cap’n tried it, we all tried it, and at last 
Thomas Jefferson prepared to take his leave 
of us at Point Fullerton, just eight hundred 
miles north of civilization, where there’s an 
Eskimo village and a police station of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted. He came to me 
the day before we were going to take him 
ashore, and said: 

“ Bobby, why don’t you come along? Let’s 
chum it, old man, and see what happens.” 
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When he went ashore, the next day, I went 
with him, and we each took three months’ 
supply of grub and our pay. From that 
hour there began the big change—the change 
which turned Thomas Jefferson back into 
Thomas Jefferson Brown, and which it took 
a girl to finish. 

It came first in his eyes, and then in his 
laugh. After that he seemed to grow an 
inch or two taller, and he lost that careless, 
shiftless way which comes of what he called 
the wanderlust bug. There wasn’t so much 
laughter in his eyes, but something better 
had taken its place—a deeper, grayer, more 
thoughtful look, and he didn’t play those 
queer things with his mouth any more. 

The police at Point Fullerton hardly had 
a glimpse of him as the big, sunny, loose- 
jointed giant, Thomas Jefferson. He had 
become a bronze -bearded god, with the 
strength of five men in his splendid shoul- 
ders, and a port to his head that made you 
think of a piece of sculpture. 

“You can’t be anything but a man up 
here, Bobby,” he said one day, and I knew 
what he meant. “It’s not the air, it’s not the 
cold, and it’s not the fight you make to keep 
life in your body,” he added, “ but it’s God! 
That’s what it is, Bobby. There’s not a 
sound or a sight up here, outside of that lit- 
tle cabin, that’s human. It’s all God — 
there’s nothing else—and it makes you 
think!” 
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Ir was spring when we came down to 
Fort Churchill, and it was summer when 
we struck York Factory. It was the middle 
of one of those summer days when straw- 
berries ripen even up there, that the last 
prop fell out from under Thomas Jefferson, 
and he became Thomas Jefferson Brown. 
He met Lady Isobel. The title did not real- 
ly belong to her, for she was only the cousin 
of Lord Meton; but Thomas Jefferson 
Brown called her that from the first. 

It was down close to the boats, where 
their launch lay, and the wind had frolicked 
with Lady Isobel’s hair until it rippled about 
her face and shoulders like a net of spun 
gold. She was bareheaded, and he was bare- 
headed, and they stared for a moment, her 
blue eyes flashing into his gray ones; and 
then there came into her face a color like 
rose, and he bowed, as one of the old-time 
Presidents might have bowed to a hair-pow- 
dered beauty in the days when the Capitol 
was young. 
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That was the beginning, and to his honor 
be it said that Thomas Jefferson Brown 
never revealed that he was a gentleman born, 
though his heart was stricken with love at 
that first sight of Lady Isobel’s lovely face. 
Lord Meton wanted a man—one who could 
handle a canoe and shoulder two hundred 
pounds of duff; and “Tom” became the 
man, working like a slave for a month; but 
always with the pride and bearing of a king. 

It wasn’t difficult! to see what was happen- 
ing. Lord Meton saw, and understood; but 
he knew that the proud blood in Lady Iso- 
bel was an invulnerable armor that would 
protect her from indiscretion. And qs for 
Thomas Jefferson Brown— 

“Bobby,” he said, standing up straight 
and tall, “if she can only love a gentleman, 
and not a man, what’s the use of playing 
cards?” 

One day, when he had to carry Lady Iso- 
bel ashore from a big York boat, something 
inside him got the best of his arms, and he 
held her tight—so tight that her eyes came 
down to his with a frightened look, and he 
heard a breath come from her that was al- 
most a sob. They gazed at each other for 
a moment, and it was then that Thomas Jef- 
ferson Brown told her that he loved her— 
not in words, but in a way that she under- 
stood. 

When he set her down on shore she was 
as white as death. From that day she treat- 
ed him a little coolly—up to the last moment, 
out on the bay. 

It was a bright, sunshiny day when the 
three— Lord Meton, Lady Isobel; and 
Thomas Jefferson Brown—set off in a big 
birchbark canoe, bound for Harrison’s Is- 
land, a dozen miles out from the mainland. 
But you can’t tell much about sunshine and 
calm on Hudson Bay. They’re like a jeal- 
ous woman’s smile, masking something hid- 
den. Four miles out, the wind came up; 
midway between the island and the main- 
land, it was a small gale. Even at that, 
Thomas Jefferson Brown would have made 
it all right if the beat of the sea hadn’t 
broken a rotten thread under the bow, Iet- 
ting the birch seam part with a suddenness 
that sent a little spurt of water up into Lady 
Isobel’s face. 

What? No, this isn’t going to have the 
regulation hero-act end, in which Thomas 
Jefferson Brown saves the life of the lady 
he loves. It’s something different—some- 
thing that Thomas Jefferson Brown never 
guessed at when the water spurted in, and 
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Lady Isobel turned to him with a little 
scream, her beautiful blue eyes wide and 
filled with horror. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “Here, take 
this jacket and hold it down tight over the 
seam. We'll reach the island, all right.” 

Lady Isobel held the jacket over the hole, 
and Thomas Jefferson Brown put a strength 
into his paddle that threatened to crack off 
the handle. After a minute or two, he saw 
a little trickle of water beginning to ooze in 
about the edges of the jacket. He leaned 
back for an instant, and signaled Lord Me- 
ton to bend over toward him. 

“Take off your clothes,” he said, so low 
that Lady Isobel couldn’t hear. “Can you 
swim?” 

“Not a stroke,” said Lord Meton, and 
his face went as white as chalk; but it was 
no whiter than Thomas Jefferson Brown’s. 

When a birchbark seam begins to part 
there’s no power on earth that will hold it 
when the canoe is heavily loaded. A few 
minutes later, the water was gushing in by 
the quart about Lady Isobel’s feet. She 
fought hard to hold it back. When at last 


she saw that it was hopeless, she turned 
again, to see Lord Meton in his underwear, 
and Thomas Jefferson Brown stripped of 
everything but his shirt and his buckskin 


trousers, which don’t water-sog. He laughed 
straight into her face, as if it was all an 
amusing joke; and then, suddenly, he began 
playing that banjo thing with his mouth. 

It was all so strange, with the beat of the 
sea, the wail of the wind, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson Brown sitting there as if nothing 
were happening, that Lady Isobel just stared 
in astonishment, while the water gushed in 
about her. At last he put down his paddle, 
and stretched out both hands; and it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world that her 
two hands should come out to meet his. 

“Listen,” he said, and his eyes were tell- 
ing her again what they told her on the day 
when he brought her in from the York boat. 
“You'll do as I tell you, won’t you? And 
you won’t be afraid?” 

For an instant Lady Isobel looked at Lord 
Meton, shrinking and shivering in the stern 
of the canoe; and then she looked back to 
the other man’s face, and blue fires seemed 
to leap into her eyes. 

“With you—no, I’m not afraid,” she said. 

She leaned toward him, nearer and near- 
er, as the water rose about them, looking 
straight into his eyes. They both knew in 
that moment that it was the man and the 
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woman who had triumphed, and that for 
them the lady and the gentleman were dead. 

“T’m not afraid — with you,” she said 
again. 

Her lips trembled, and her golden hair 
swept over his breast, and Thomas Jefferson 
Brown bent down and kissed her once upon 
the mouth. Then he said, as if he were 
speaking to a little girl: 

“Do not be afraid, and hold to the edge 
of the canoe when it fills. The wind will 
carry us to Harrison’s Island.” 

He turned to Lord Meton, and repeated 
the words; and just then the birchbark be- 
gan to settle under them. With one hand 
gripping the side, Thomas Jefferson Brown 
leaped over into the sea. Lower and lower 
settled the canoe until, with almost a scream, 
Lord Meton cried out above the wind: 

“Good Lord, it won’t hold us up!” 

For a few moments Thomas Jefferson 
Brown relieved the canoe of his weight, and 
the birchbark rose again, slowly. Then, 
with a great gasp, he clutched at the side 
again, and looked into Lady Isobel’s 
drenched face, half hidden in the wet veil 
of her shining hair. 

“The canoe won’t hold us all up,” he 
said, trying to smile. “ But it will hold two 
—you two—and the wind is taking it to the 
island. It’s four miles to the island, and I 
may be able to make it.” He knew that he 
never could make it; that no man could swim 
so far in the chill waters of Hudson Bay; 
but he spoke as if his words were truth. 
“I’m going to let go and try. Isobel, my 
one love, will you kiss me?” 

She threw one arm about his neck. Lord 
Meton, clutching with frantic terror to the 
stern, saw nothing of what happened, nor 
did he hear the sobbing cry of Lady Isobel’s 
heart as she kissed Thomas Jefferson Brown, 
once, twice, three times, before he dropped 
back into the sea again. 

“Good-by, sweetheart!” he said. 

In the eyes that looked up at her, in his 
face, in the one last look of love that he sent 
to her, Lady Isobel saw the truth, and 
stretched out her arm to him. 

“Stop! Come back! Take me with you!” 
she cried. “I want to go with you!” 

And there, in the wildness of that sea, 
four miles from shore, Thomas Jefferson 
Brown seemed to heave himself up out of 
the water, as if the strength of a thousand 
swimmers had suddenly come to him. He 
let out a cry of triumph, of love, of joy; and 
he came back and gripped the canoe again, 
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his gray eyes flashing, his face glowing with 
a strange flush. 

“You want to go with me? 
“Come!” 

He held up his arms, and with a cry that 
wasn’t fear Lady Isobel went into them, 
while Thomas Jefferson Brown called to 
Lord Meton: 

“Stick to the canoe! 
the island!” 


” 


he said. 


It will take you to 


IV 


Tue shore was a low, dark streak, four 
miles away—an appalling distance away; 
but as she clung lightly to his shoulders, as 
Thomas Jefferson Brown told her to do, the 
horror and the fear of the big sea went out 
of Lady Isobel’s brave little heart. She put 
her face down against his neck, pulled back 
his wet hair, and kissed him. God bless all 
such true hearts, wherever they be! 

“We'll make it, Tom—we’ll make it 
she told him a hundred times. 

He felt the warm caresses of her lips, the 
thrilling love of her voice, and he knew that 
she was ready to die with him. 

He swam in a strange way — a wonder- 
fully strange way—did Thomas Jefferson 
Brown. He stood almost erect in the water, 
his head and shoulders clear; and now and 
then he stopped to rest, and it seemed no test 
for him at all to float with the weight of the 
woman he loved, his face turned up to her 
in those moments, her glorious blue eyes de- 
vouring him, her sweet lips kissing him— 
still kissing him. 

He was doing a thing that she knew no 
other man in the world could do. She kept 
telling him so, while the land drew nearer 
and nearer, until at last she cried out in joy 
that she could see the little bushes along the 
shore. 

“ Another mile, Tom!” she said. 
another mile, and then—” 

“And then—” he said. 

“ And then—life!” she cried. 
you and me!” 

He went on, seeming to grow stronger as 
the shore drew nearer. It was wonderful; 
but at last, whenehey came to the beach, he 
dropped down like a dead man. Lady Iso- 
bel caught his head to her dripping breast, 
and rocked him back and forth, sobbing a 
pean of love and pride, while far out she 
saw the canoe and Lord Meton drifting 
shoreward. 

A few minutes later, Thomas Jefferson 
Brown went out into the sea again, until he 
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was not much more than a speck, and 
brought in the canoe and Lord Meton, while 
Lady Isobel stood to her knees in the water, 
praising her God that from riches and splen- 
dor she had come out into a wilderness to 
find such a man as this. 

After that, at York Factory, there was 
nothing left for Thomas Jefferson Brown to 
do but to reveal himself, and when Lord 
Meton discovered that there ran as good 
blood through his rescuer’s veins as through 
his own, he gripped hands with the man 
who had saved him, and gave his congratu- 
lations on the spot. But it made no differ- 
ence to Isobel. 
disappointed. 

Thomas Jefferson Brown arranged to go 
back with them on their yacht. The wed- 
ding would take place in London, a quiet 
affair. One day Isobel and her lover came 
along hand in hand, and Thomas Jefferson 
Brown said to me: 

“ Bobby, you’re going to be best man.” 

“Not best man,” Lady Isobel added, 
“but second best, Bobby. There’s only on 
best man in the world!” 

But I haven’t been able to come to the 
point of this story yet—the remarkable part 
of it. Two weeks later, when we were up 
the river and our canoe struck a snag, I 
discovered that Thomas Jefferson Brown 
couldn’t swim a stroke! 

“Good Lord!” I said, but waited. 

Back at the post, Thomas Jefferson 
Brown took me into his little room, and said: 

“Bobby, you've found that I can’t swim, 
and I’m going to trust you with a great se- 
cret. Love can accomplish miracles; and 
love did—out there. For when I let go of 
the canoe, Bobby, I knew that I was going 
straight down to my death. But a wonder- 
ful thing happened.” He brought a little 
map from a drawer. “Look at this map, 
Bobby. See all those little marks off Har- 
rison’s Island — figures — twos and threes 
and fives, and nothing above sixes? That’s 
the depth of water for five miles out from 
Harrison’s Island, at low tide; and it was 
low tide when I jumped from the canoe. 
That’s all, Bobby. J waded ashore. But 
what would be the good of saying anything 
about it when it brought me love like hers?” 

Yes, what would be the use? For Thomas 
Jefferson Brown stepped out deliberately to 
go to his death, and found life. He’s a hero 
and a man, is Thomas Jefferson Brown, 
even if fate did step in to make heroism a 
little easy for him at the time! 


If anything, she was a little 
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A UNIQUE ROOM 


IN A RECENTLY COMPLETED 
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MANSION, CONTAINING A REMARKABLE COLLECTION 
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MENTAL picture of the home of a 
“belted earl” generally includes 
a vision of a hall lined with the 
caskets in which his medieval an- 


A 


metal 
cestors went forth to war. 

Civilization may have stunted the heir, 
whitened his hands, and given him a drawl 


and the gout. Nevertheless, he can point to 
the mere weight of steel which his fore- 
fathers carried into battle, and prove that 
whatever hereditary right he may possess 
came to him honestly, in a time when force 
was law, and the most convincing argu- 
ment was the heaviest spear. 

“There were men in those days,” as 
nothing quite so well attests as the clothing 
they wore in action— big, brawny men, 
whose capital was personal courage and 
individual power; men whose deeds in- 
spired poets and put poetry into the hearts 
of women; who carried forward the evolu- 
tion of society on their lance-points. To 
gaze upon the iron husks they left, is to 
smile at their age, and to sigh for it. 

For there is a completeness of satisfac- 
tion in physical prowess which mental 
superiority can never attain. The prize- 
fighter admits the equality, but treats the 
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MEDIEVAL SPECIMENS 
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professor with condescension; the man of 
intellect may sneer at the gladiator, but 
beholds him in an unconscious awe. It 
was because the fighters who have left their 
sheets of steel for the world to marvel at 
were patriots and sentimentalists, as well 
as bruisers, that their armor constitutes per- 
haps the most intimate and appealing of all 
antiquities. 

But, if you bar the British Museum, the 
Louvre, and one or two other great museums, 
you cannot go to the manors of these old 
warriors to find the best expressions of their 
martial panoply. Instead, you would, if 
fortunate enough to gain the opportunity, 
visit the home of Mrs. Oliver H. P. Bel- 
mont, in New York, at the corner of Madi- 
son Avenue and Fifty-First Street. 

For it is the strange fact that it is not 
in England or France, where the heavy 
cavalry charged in endless battles, and the 
knights rode proudly down the lists, that 
you will find the best relics of their age. 
Manhattan, in those days, was doing its 
fighting with bows and arrows; but for all 
that, the examples and the records of chiv- 
alry are best illustrated and most hand- 
somely housed in the Belmont home. 
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THE LIBRARY IN THE BELMONT HOUSE—THIS SPACIOUS ROOM, CONTAINING A VALUABLE 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, IS FINISHED IN OLD OAK CARVED IN 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY STYLE 


From a pyrighted photograph 

This remarkable collection of armory, 
heraldry, tapestry, and their rare literature 
represents years of enthusiastic search and 
study on the part of the late Oliver H. P. 
Belmont. A connoisseur of art, with a 
special bent for armor, an eminent authority 
on heraldry, and a noted bibliophile, his 
time in Paris was spent among the libraries 
and museums, and in the typical collector’s 
quest. As a result, both his purse and his 
knowledge were so well known that no piece 
was ever sold before he was notified. What 
started, perhaps, as the incidental pur 
chases of a rich amateur, progressed in the 
end to the proportions of the commanding 
collection of an expert. 

Belcourt, the Belmonts’ Newport house, 
was the original home of the collection, and 
was long noted for the great hall, thirty by 
eighty feet, in which it was contained. An 
immense organ was built into one end of 
this spacious room, and at the side was a 
wide corridor containing the mounted 
pieces of armor, which looked down upon 
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court filled with flowers and 
shrubbery. Above this was a loggia over 
looking the hall, from which hung Mr. 
Belmont’s famous collection of flags and 
banners. A room below housed his large 
library of French and English books. 
When Mr. Belmont died, his town house 
was in course of construction, and Mrs. 
Belmont decided to add to it a library and 
an armory for the accommodation of the 
Newport treasures. Each of these rooms 
measures seventy feet in length, twenty-five 
in width, and thirty in height, and all their 
furnishings and hangings represent the 
respective periods of their architecture. 
The library, containing several thousand 
volumes, manv of them great rarities, is of 
the seventeenth century, finished through- 
out in old oak. The floors are covered 
with ancient and almost priceless Turkish 
and Persian rugs; the candelabra, of carved 
and painted wood, in designs of fruit and 
flowers, came from old Italian churches. 
From the back of the library a hall and 


an inner 





THE BELMONT ARMORY 


a massive flight of stairs lead to the armory. 
They are made -from Caen stone, in the 
early Gothic, crypt style. As it was im- 


possible to find space in either room for 
the big organ brought from Newport, it 
was placed under the stairs and hall, in 
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by Tiffany, and Mrs. Belmont — who is 
well known for her interest in every phase 
of the advancement of women—takes pride 
in telling that when Armstrong, the de- 
signer, died in the midst of the task, his 
daughter was able to carry the work to a 


























ONE OF THE FINEST SUITS OF ARMOR IN THE BELMONT COLLECTION, A 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SPECIMEN 


From a 


which many openings were made. Through 
these the music rolls in a rich volume of 
sound, filling the various rooms, and giving 
almost the effect of music in a cathedral. 
The lofty windows of stained 
placed at both ends of the rooms, were made 


glass, 


HEAVILY 


INCRUSTED WITH GOLD 


copyrighted photograph by Frances Bensamin Johnston, New Vork 


most satisfactory completion. The borders, 
different for each window, were copied 
from old illuminated manuscripts, and the 
subjects and figures from ancient docu- 
ments and illustrations, those of the four 
front windows representing troubadours. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE BELMONT ARMORY, A GOTHIC HALL MEASURING SEVENTY BY TWENTY- 
FIVE FEET-—IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE TABLE PRESENTED TO 
COMMODORE PERRY BY THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


From « 


In the center of the window on the stair- 
Michael and the dragon; on 
either side, a mounted man in armor; at 
one end, a woman at the loom; at the other, 
a woman receiving the knight on his return. 
At night these windows are brilliantly 
lighted by electricity. 

In this hall of pure white stone is the 
one feature of the collection which to Mrs. 
Belmont personally is most dear—an ex- 
quisite statue of Joan of Arc. It is the 
only modern piece—less than a century old 
—an exact reproduction of the original, 
which belongs to the French government. 


case is St. 


2 copyrighted photograph by France 


It is carved of flawless Carrara marble, 
with the gilded fleurs-de-lis which the king 
allowed her to have embroidered on her 
white robes. She is represented at the 
moment of the coronation, when she stood 
behind the young Charles VII, the only 
person, besides royalty, permitted to carry 
the oriflamme. 

Ascending the broad stairs, one comes 
directly into the armory, a room which is 
not duplicated anywhere in the world. It 
is in the early Gothic style, built entirely of 
Caen stone, brought from France. The in 
tersections of the arches are joined with 
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handsomely carved rosettes, and the ends 
finished with grotesquely chiseled figures. 
The great mantelpiece, extending from 
floor to ceiling, is adapted from several 
noted ones in Europe. Of the flags on 
either side, one belonged to a doge of Ven- 
ice, and the other to one of the Medici 
Popes. The other banners are all 
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ARMORY 


that any human being, even on horseback, 
could have carried the immense spears that 
are a part of their equipment. All the robes 
and trappings of the horses are an exact re- 
production of originals in the Louvre, made 
by permission of the French government. 
In addition, a wonderful collection has been 








those of famous ancient families. 

Of the ten magnificent suits of 
armor, four mounted and six 
standing, all. were worn by 
princes or nobles. There is also 
one of the few children’s pieces 
in existence. The first mounted 
specimen, at the head of the 
stairs, is of the sixteenth century, 
and the whole of it, even that of 
the horse, is heavily incrusted 
with gold. It is one of the three 
or four in the world with the 
manteau d’armure for the special 
protection of the heart. 

One of the most valuable 
pieces stands by the fireplace, 
and is distinguished by the long, 
flexible-pointed toes. These are 
on hinges, and in walking were 


turned up and fastened at the 


knees. Under one suit of Gothic 
plate armor is a fine and flex- 
ible chain armor. ‘There are a 
number of extra head - pieces, 
helmets, and breastplates—among 
them a breastplate which is a 
companion-piece to that of Fran- 
cis I of France, and another a 
celebrated Renaissance piece of 
the time of Henry II, both ham- 
mered and wrought by hand. 
Miniature models of various pe- 
riods would delight a connois- 
seur, while the immense vol- 
umes of prints, engravings, and 
descriptions of armor would af- 
ford endless pleasure to the 
student. 

The two mounted pieces stand- 
ing before the front windows are 
three inches more than six feet 
in height, and belong to the 
period of Maximilian I of Ger- 
many, the emperor who was 




















known as “the last of the 
knights.” On the head-piece of 
one is a stuffed cock, and on the 
other a donkey’s head — family 
emblems. It seems incredible 
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ONE OF THE ELECTRIC APPLIQUES OF THE BELMONT ARMORY, 
MODELED IN WROUGHT IRON FROM DRAWINGS BY THE 
FAMOUS FRENCH ARCHITECT VIOLLET-LE-DU< 
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New Vork 
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arranged, on screens, of several hundred 
pieces of horse armor, breast-plates, ear- 
protec tors, saddles, bridles, bits, stirrups, 
and spurs, many of them found in the 
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representation of the Virtues in a_ boat, 
with the Vices in the water trving to get 
them overboard, and Satan superintending 
the performance. The four electric ap- 
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WHICH BELONGED 


ARMORY, 
To A 


THE MANTEL IN 
FLAGS, 
From a copyrighted photograph 
streams of Spain, Italy, and Greece, and 
dating back to before the Christian era. 
The armor is only a part of this remark 
able collection. On the wall opposite the 
fireplace is an antique French Gothic tapes 
try, twelve by fifteen feet, an allegorical 
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MEDIEVAL ARMOR, AND TWO 


TWO SUITS OF 


OF VENICE AND TO A MEDICI POPE 
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pliques on the wall are most beautiful ex- 
amples of wrought iron, modeled by a 
noted French sculptor from drawings by 
Viollet-le-Duc. 

A conspicuous object is the large lectern 
in solid silver, which belonged to an Arch- 
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THE BELMONT ARMORY, LOOKING TOWARD THE 
MOUNTED PIECES OF THE PERIOD OF MAXIMILIAN 


FRONT WINDOWS, BEFORE WHICH STAND TWO 
I OF GERMANY 


From a copyrighted photograph by Frances Benjamin Johnston, New Vork 


bishop of Canterbury of the sixteenth cen- 


tury. Another is an antique group of St. 
Michael and the dragon, in carved wood, 
dating from the fifteenth century. Scat- 
tered about the floor and on the walls and 
tables are many rare specimens of bronze, 
terra - cotta, and alabaster. Among them 
are six Tanagra figurines from Grecian 
tombs, a Greek mask of the classic period, 
and very old reliquaries, with the jewels 
long since removed, but the sacred bones 
undisturbed. 

The valuable specimens of Palissy ware, 
porcelain, majolica, and so forth, would 
require a separate chapter for adequate 
description. Some of the choicest of these 
rest upon a table which possesses a special 
interest for Americans. It is of solid Santo 
Domingo mahogany, and the top, measur- 
ing five by fifteen feet, is a single piece. 
It was presented by the Emperor of Japan 


to Mr. Belmont’s great-grandfather, Com- 
modore Perry, who opened the ports of 
Japan to the world. 

Next to the collecting of armor, Mr. 
Belmont’s artistic passion was for Chinese 
rugs, which he considered far more beauti- 
ful than those of any other country. It is 
said that he had the most extensive and 
valuable collection of any individual owner. 
The large one in the center of the armory, 
fifteen by eighteen feet, came from the royal 
palace at Peking, many years ago. Several 
of the others have come down from the 
ancient dynasties, and are supposed to be 
a thousand years old. Those of the royal 
blue and peachblow colors are made only 
for the emperors and mandarins. 

It would be an education for the Ameri- 
can public if in the future the Belmont 
collection should become the inheritance of 
city, State, or nation. 
































CHARLOTTE CORDAY IN THE PRISON DE L'ABBAYE 


FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY 
XXXI—CHARLOTTE CORDAY AND ADAM LUX 


BY LYNDON ORR 


story will not think that it is alto- Revolution have paused in their chronicle 
gether consistent with those that have of blood and flame to tell the episode of the 
preceded it. Yet, as it is littke known to peasant royalist, Charlotte Corday; but in 
most readers, and as it is perhaps unique in telling it they have often omitted the one 
the history of romantic love, I cannot for- part of the story that is personal and not 
bear relating it; for I believe that it is full political. The tragic record of this French 
of curious interest and pathetic power. girl and her self-sacrifice has been set forth 
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a thousand times by writers in many lan- 
guages; yet almost all of them have neg- 
lected the brief romance which followed her 
daring deed and which was consummated 
after she had met her death upon the guil- 
lotine. It is worth our while to speak first 
of Charlotte herself and of the man she slew, 
and then to tell that other tale which ought 
always to be entwined with her great deed 
of daring. 

Charlotte Corday—or, to give her name 
in full, Marie Anne Charlotte Corday d’Ar- 
mand—was a native of Normandy, and was 
descended, as her name implies, from noble 
ancestors. Her forefathers, indeed, had 
been statesmen, civil rulers, and soldiers, 
and among them was numbered the famous 
poet, CorneilJe, whom the French rank with 
Shakespeare. But a century or more of vi- 
cissitudes had reduced her branch of the 
family almost to the position of peasants— 
a fact which partly justifies the name that 
some give her when they call her “the 
Jeanne d’Arc of the Revolution.” 

She did not, however, spend her girlish 
years amid the fields and woods, tending her 
sheep, as did the other Jeanne d’Arc; but 
she was placed in charge of the sisters in a 
convent, and from them she received such 
education as she had. Her training gave 
her a mystic turn of mind. She was a lone- 
ly child, and her thoughts turned inward, 
brooding over many things. 

After she had left the convent, she was 
sent to live with an aunt. Here she saw no 
company and met no visitors, but lived much 
as she pleased, reading over and over the 
few books which the house contained. These 
consisted largely of the deistic writers, es- 
pecially Voltaire, and to some extent they 
destroyed her convent faith, though it is not 
likely that she understood them very fully. 

More to her taste was a copy of Plu- 
tarch’s “Lives.” These famous stories fas- 
cinated her. She had never read anything 
so full of charm and so appealing in its 
vivid narration of striking incidents. They 
told her of battle and siege, of intrigue and 
heroism, and of that romantic love of coun- 
try which led men to throw away their lives 
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for the sake of a whole people. Brutus and 
Regulus were her heroes. To die for the 
many seemed to her the most glorious end 
that any one could seek. When she thought 
of it, she thrilled with a sort of ecstasy, and 
longed with all the passion of her nature 
that such a glorious fate might be her own. 


GIRONDINS AND MONTAGNARDS 


Charlotte had nearly come to womanhood 
at the time when the French Revolution first 
broke out. Royalist though she had been in 
her sympathies, she felt the justice of the 
people’s cause. She had seen the suffering 
of the peasantry, the brutality of the tax- 
gatherers, and all the oppression of the old 
régime. But what she hoped for, with many 
of her countrymen, was a democracy of or- 
der and equality and peace. Could the king 
reign as a constitutional monarch rather than 
as a despot, this was all for which she 
cared. 

In Normandy, where she lived, were many 
of those moderate republicans known as Gi- 
rondists, who felt as she did, and who hoped 
for the same peaceful end to the great out- 
break. On the other hand, in Paris, the 
party of the Mountain, as it was called, 
ruled with a savage violence that very soon 
was to culminate in the Reign of Terror. 
Already the guillotine ran red with noble 
blood. Already the king had bowed his 
head to the fatal knife. Already the threat 
had gone forth that an anonymous letter, a 
breath of suspicion, or.a pointed finger might 
be enough to lead men and women to a 
gory death. 

In her quiet home near Caen, Charlotte 
Corday heard as from afar the story of this 
dreadful saturnalia of assassination which 
was making Paris a city of bloody mist. 
Men and women of the Girondist party came 
to tell her of the hideous deeds that were 
perpetrated there. All these horrors grad- 
ually wove themselves in the young girl’s 
imagination around the sinister and repul- 
sive figure of Jean Paul Marat. She knew 
nothing of his associates, Danton and Robes- 
pierre. It was in Marat alone that she saw 
the monster who sent thousands to their 
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graves, who, as it were, licked up innocent 
blood with sanguinary joy, and who reveled 
like some arch-fiend in murder and grue- 


some death 


THE MONSTER OF THE REVOLUTION 


It is not unnatural that Charlotte Cor 
day’s mind should have drawn this fright 
ful picture of Marat. It is thus that every 
history has drawn the man, down to our 
own times; and, after all, the Marat of the 
Revolution cannot be spoken of in milder 
terms. 

In his earlier years he had 
different figure—an accomplished 
cian, the friend of nobles, a man of science 
and original thought, so that he was nearly 
elected to the Academy of Sciences. His 
studies in electricity gained for him the ad- 
miration of Benjamin Franklin and the 
praise of Goethe. But when he turned to 
politics he left all this career behind him. 
He plunged into the very mire of red re 
publicanism, and even there he was for a 
time so much hated that he sought refuge in 
London, to save his life. 

On his return, he was hunted bv his-ene- 
mies, so that his only place of refuge was 
in the sewers and drains of Paris. A wom 
an, one Simonne Evrard, befriended him, 
and helped him to escape his pursuers. In 
the sewers, however, he contracted a dread- 
ful skin disease, from which he never after- 
ward recovered, and which was extremely 
painful, as well as shocking to behold. 

It is small wonder that the stories about 
Marat circulated through the provinces made 
him seem more a devil thana man. His vin- 
dictiveness against the Girondists brought 
all of this straight home to Charlotte Cor- 
day, and led her to dream of acting the part 
of Brutus, so that she might free her country 
from this hideous tyrant. 

In January, 1793, King Louis XVI met 
his death upon the scaffold, and the queen, 
that pitiful yet not ignoble figure, was thrust 
into a foul prison. This was a signal for 
activity among the Girondists in Normandy, 
and especially at Caen, where Charlotte was 
present at their meetings and heard their 
fervid oratory. There was a plot to march 
on Paris, yet in some instinctive way she felt 
that such a scheme must fail. It was then 


been a very 
physi- 


that she definitely formed the plan of going 
herself, alone, to the French capital, to seek 
out the hideous Marat and to kill him with 


her own hands. 
lo this end she made application for a 








passport allowing her to visit Paris. This 
passport still exists, and it gives us an offi- 
cial description of the girl. It reads: 


Marie Corday to pass. She is 


fe et 


Allow citizen 
twenty-four years of age, five 
; } 


in height 


and one inch 
color. eyes 


chin 


hair and eyebrows chestnut 


forehead high, mouth medium size 


gray, 


dimpled, and ; 


Apart from this verbal description we 
have two portraits painted while she was in 
prison. Both of them make the description 
of the passport seem faint and pale. The 
real Charlotte had a wealth of chestnut hair, 
which fell about her face and neck in glo- 
rious abundance. Her great gray eyes spoke 
eloquently of truth and courage. Her mouth 
was firm yet winsome, and her form com- 
bined both strength and grace. Such is the 
girl who, on reaching Paris, wrote to Marat 
in these words: 


Citizen, I have just arrived from Caen. You 
love for your native place doubtless makes you 
wish to learn the events which have occurred in 


that part of the republic. I shall call at your resi 


in hour. Be so good as to re 


dence in about 
me and give me a brief interview 


render 


I will put you 


in such condition as to great service to 


Franc 


This letter failed to gain her admission, 
and so did another, which she wrote soon 
after. The fact is that Marat was grievous 
ly ill. His disease had reached a point 
where the pain could be assuaged only b 
hot water; and he spent the greater part of 
his time wrapped in a blanket, and lying in 
a large tub. 

MARAT 


THE ASSASSINATION OF 


A third time, however, the persistent gir! 
called at his house, and insisted that she 
must see him, saying that she was herself in 
danger from the enemies of the republic. 
Through an ope door, Marat heard her 
mellow voice, and gave orders that sh 
should be admitted. She entered the room 
and closed the door. 

She gazed for a moment upon the lank 
figure rolling in the tub, the ratlike face, 
and the shifting eyes. Then she approached 
him. In the bosom of her dress was a long 
carving-knife, which she had purchased for 
two francs, and which she carefully con 
cealed. In answer to Marat’s questioning 
look, she told him that there was much ex 
citement at Caen, and that the Girondists 
were plotting there. 

—_ 









FAMOUS 


To this Marat answered, in his harsh, 
erating voice: 

‘“ All these men you mention shall be guil- 
lotined in the next few days!” 

As he spoke, Charlotte flashed out the ter- 
rible knife, and with all her strength she 
plunged it into his left side, where it pierced 
a lung and a portion of his heart. 

Marat, with the blood gushing from his 
mouth, cried out: 

“ Help, darling!” 

His cry was meant for one of the two 
women in the house. Both heard it, for they 
were in the next room; and both of them 
rushed in, and succeeded in pinioning Char- 
lotte Corday, who, indeed, made only a 
slight effort to escape. Troops were sum- 


moned, she was taken through immense 
crowds to the Prison de l’Abbaye, and soon 
after she was arraigned before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal. 


THE TRIAL OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY 


Placed in the dock, she glanced about her 
with an air of pride, as of one who gloried 
in the act which she had just performed. 
A written charge was read. She was asked 
what she had to say. Lifting her head with 
a look of infinite satisfaction, she answered 
in a ringing voice: 

“Nothing—except that I succeeded!” 

A lawyer was assigned for, her defense. 
He pleaded for her earnestly, declaring that 
she must be regarded as insane; but those 
clear, calm eyes and that gentle face made 
her sanity a matter of little doubt. She 
showed her quick wit in the answers which 
she gave to the rough prosecutor, Fouquier- 
Tinville, who tried to make her confess that 
she had accomplices, and to wring from her 
their names. 

“Who prompted you to do this deed?” 
roared Tinville. 

“T needed no prompting. 
was sufficient.” 

“In what, then, had Marat wronged 
you?” 

“He was a savage beast who was going to 
destroy the remains of France in the fires 
of civil war.” 

“But whom did you expect to benefit?” 
insinuated the prosecutor. 

“T have killed one man to save a hun- 
dred thousand.” 

“What? Did you imagine that you had 
murdered all the Marats?” 

“No, but this one being dead, the rest 
will perhaps take warning.” 


My own heart 
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Thus her directness baffled all the efforts 
of the prosecution to trap her into betraying 
any of her friends. The court, however, 
sentenced her to death. She was then im- 
mured in the Conciergerie. 

This dramatic court scene was the begin- 
ning of that strange, brief romance to which 
one can scarcely find a parallel. At the 
time, there was domiciled in Paris a young 
German named Adam Lux. The continual 
talk about Charlotte Corday had filled him 
with curiosity regarding this young girl who 
had been so daring and so patriotic. She 
was denounced on every hand as a murder- 
ess with the face of a Medusa and the mus- 
cles of a Vulcan. Street songs about her 
were dinned into the ears of Adam Lux. 


THE BRIEF ROMANCE OF ADAM LUX 


As a student of human nature, he was 
anxious to see this terrible creature. He 
forced his way to the front of the crowded 
benches in the court-room, and took his 
stand behind a young artist who was finish- 
ing a beautiful sketch. From that moment 
until the end of the trial the eyes of Adam 
Lux were fastened on the prisoner. What 
a contrast to the picture he had imagined! 

A mass of regal chestnut hair, crowned 
with the white cap of a Norman peasant 
girl; gray eyes, very sad and serious, but 
looking serenely forth from under long, dark 
lashes ; lips slightly curved with an expres- 
sion of quiet humor; a face the color.of the 
sun and wind, a bust indicative of perfect 
health, the chin of a Caesar, and the whole 
expression one of almost divine self-sacri- 
fice. Such were the features that the paint- 
er was swiftly putting upon his canvas; but 
behind them, Adam Lux discerned the soul 
for which he gladly sacrificed both his lib- 
erty and his life. 

He forgot his surroundings, and seemed 
to see only that beautiful, pure face, and to 
hear only the exquisite cadences of the won- 
derful voice. When Charlotte was led forth 
by a file of soldiers, Adam staggered from 
the scene and made his way, as best he 
might, to his lodgings. ‘There he lay pros- 
trate, his whole soul filled with the love of 
her who had, in an instant, won the adora- 
tion of his heart. 

Once, and only once again, when the last 
scene opened on this tragedy, did he behold 
the heroine of his dreams. 

On the 17th of July, Charlotte Corday 
was taken from her prison to the gloomy 
guillotine. It was toward evening, and na- 
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ture had given a setting fit for such an end. 
Blue-black thunder-clouds rolled in huge 
masses across the sky, until their base ap- 
peared to rest on the very summit of the 
Distant thunder rolled and rum- 
Great drops of rain 

Young, beau- 
wrong, Charlotte 


guillotine. 
bled beyond the river 
fell upon the soldiers’ 
tiful, unconscious of any 


frum 


Corday stood beneath the shadow of the 
knife. 
At the supreme moment a sudden ray 


from the setting sun broke through the cloud- 
wrack and fell upon her slender figure, until 
she glowed in the eves of the startled spec- 
tators like a statue cut in burnished bronze. 
Thus illumined, as it were, by a light from 
heaven itself, she bowed herself beneath the 
knife and paid the penalty of a noble, if 
misdirected, impulse. As the blade fell, her 
lips quivered with her last and only plea: 

“My duty is enough—the rest is 
nothing!” 

Adam Lux rushed from the scene, a man 
transformed. He bore, graven upon his heart, 
neither the mob of tossing red caps, nor 
the glare of the sunset, nor the blood-stained 
guillotine, but that last look from those bril- 
liant eyes. The sight almost deprived him 
of his reason. He grew drunk with death. 
Che self-sacrifice of the only woman he had 
ever loved, even though she had never so 
much as seen him, impelled him with a sort 
of fury to his own destruction 


THE DEATH OF ADAM LUX 
He wrote a bitter denunciation of the 
judges, of the officers, and of all who had 
been followers of Marat. This document he 
printed, and scattered copies of it through 
every quarter in Paris. The last sentences 


are as follows: 


It has 


taint has 





THick th 


The 
Oh, for 








A friend 

A litth 
Through the 
Look ' 





In my 
Now 
Oh, the 


glory 
sun! 
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darkness round 
\ black and bitter night 
hand of terror clutched mv throat: 


The light ! 


light! 


\ star! 





vic tory 


soul has 








innocent blood shed there on 
my divine Charlotte, 


been removed by the 
the 17th of July. Forgive me, 
if I find it impossible at the last moment to show 
gentleness that were yours! 


the courage and the 


I glory because you are superior to me, for it is 


higher and 


right that she who is adored should be 


more glorious than her adorer! 


Chis pamphlet, spread broadcast among 
the people, was soon reported to the leaders 
of the rabble. Adam Lux was arrested for 
treason against the republic; but even these 
men had no desire to make a martyr of this 
hot-headed youth. They would stop his 
mouth without taking his life. Therefore. 
he was tried and speedily found guilty, but 
an offer was made him that he might have 
passports that would allow him to return to 
Germany, if only he would sign a retraction 
of his printed words. 

Little did the judges understand the fiery 
heart of the man they had to deal with. To 
die on the same scaffold as the woman whom 
he had idealized was to him the crowning 
triumph of his romantic love. He gave a 
prompt and insolent refusal to their offer. 
He swore that if released he would denounce 
his darling’s murderers with a still greater 
passion. 

In anger, the tribunal sentenced him io 
death. Only then he smiled and thanked 
his judges courteously, and soon after went 
blithely to the guillotine, like a bridegroom 
to his marriage-feast. 

Adam Lux! Spirit courtship had been 
carried on silently all through that terribl 
cross-examination of Charlotte Corday. His 
heart was betrothed to hers in that single 
gleam of the setting sun when she bowed 
beneath the knife. One may believe that 
these two souls were finally united when 
the same knife fell sullenly upon his neck, 
and when his life-blood sprinkled the altar 
that was still stained with hers. 













unsought for, came to 
gleam afar 
blackness overhead 


A star' 


won: 


leaps athwart the sky— 


The su 
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T was difficult, once the Esmeralda had 
been revealed in her true character, to 
maintain the fiction of unconcern; but 

it was evident policy to do so, lest something 
worse might befall. Matt and Chris were 
perseveringly friendly to the care-worn cap- 
tain and to the sulky, sardonic mate. They 
judged it wise to talk a great deal of the 
Tokelaus, and of their plan afterward to 
reach Samoa and start a little cacao plan- 
tation. 

Schwartz had altogether abandoned the 
pretense of inviting them to continue the trip 
to Malaita; but they discussed it openly as 
a possibility which they had considered and 
finally negatived, preferring Samoa and 
cacao. Sitting at the cabin table, and un- 
der the unrelaxing scrutiny of their two jail- 
ers, they estimated the number of trees they 
meant to plant to an acre, the proper shade 
to be used, the various methods of ferment- 
ing the product—figuring profits, and fre- 
quently, for the sake of appearances, dis- 
agreeing quite hotly. 

Privately, a much more important matter 
was engrossing their attention. Matt’s cry, 
wrung from his desperation, that he would 
sink the schooner had given him the germ 
of an idea. Yes, why not sink her—not 
from any notion of wild revenge, but as a 
well-calculated solution of the perils sur- 
rounding them? 

His plan would be to wait until they knew 
there were islands near them, and then, sink- 
ing the vessel, compel Schwartz to take to 
the surf-boat. This was a fine, big, carvel- 
built boat, twenty-six feet long; Matt had 
tested it with his pen-knife to make sure it 
was sound. It would easily hold all hands, 
with ample provisions and water, and a trip 
of sixty or eighty miles in it would be no 
terrible hardship. Compared to the un- 
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known dangers that grew daily nearer, the 
hazard of such an escape seemed small 
indeed. 

And once ashore—anywhere ashore—they 
would be safe, for however primitive and 
loose the little native governments are, they 
are strong enough to protect the lives and 
persons of those within their rule. The na- 
tive populations are essentially law-abiding; 
and elementary human rights are enforced 
with guns and shark-toothed clubs. On the 
smallest atoll Schwartz would find himself 
powerless for evil, with an excellent chance 
of being tied hand and foot in coconut sen- 
nit, and cast into a coral prison, if he at- 
tempted to coerce or interfere with a man 
so familiar with South Sea ways as Matt. 

But to sink the Esmeralda! That was so 
easy to say! 

Of course, a stick of dynamite would send 
her to the bottom in short order, and there 
was plenty of the deadly stuff in the trade- 
room, together with caps and fuses; but that 
was suicide. That was to open a barn door 
to the Pacific Ocean. The alternative was 
to chisel a good-sized hole in her garboard 
streak, giving it about twice the bore of the 
bilge-pump. 

The Esmeralda had an unusually good 
pump, worked by a couple of hand-spikes, 
and throwing a five-inch stream. Matt 
squared the circle industriously, and then 
doubled the result, going over his calcula- 
tions again and again to make sure of no 
mistake. What he aimed to accomplish was 
a leak that would force Schwartz to lay the 
vessel toward the nearest land, and perhaps 
bring it into view before there would be anv 
need to take refuge in the whaler. On a two 
to one ratio of leak against pump, he hoped 
the Esmeralda might stay afloat for ten or 
twelve hours after he had achieved his 
purpose. 

How little did Schwartz appreciate what 
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was going on under his nose, during those 
long, sweltering days in the doldrums, or 
later when they picked up the southeast 
trades! Matt and Chris sat snuggled close- 
ly in any strip of shade they could find, to 
ever with their 


all appearance as busy as 
were forever 


mythical plantation. They 
scribbling on sheets of paper, and consider 


ing the results. There were dummies with 
such headings as: 
Estimated vield for t} fourt! year Food i! 


nts Chile a day 


lowance for 18 laborers at 37 c 
Probab'e profits on thre icres of pineapples 
First season, second season, third scason 


dummies were always very much in 
evidence when Schwartz or Brandeis was 
about; but they were a blind for other and 
more secret sheets, conveying information of 
such supreme importance that it could not 


"These 


even be whispered. 

There is not a small sailing 
vessel, unless it be the tip of the jib-boom, 
where one is secure from eavesdropping. 
Matt accordingly took no chances on this 
score, well aware that a single word might 
betray them. That they were under sur- 
veillance was increasingly borne in on them. 
Suspicion was breeding suspicion. Hence 
the scribbling that went on so continuously 
in the alleyway, or below in their cabin. 

“Did you manage to slip into the trade- 


spot on a 


room?” Matt asked in writing 
“ Yes—and found lots of tools.” 
“ Chisels?” 
“ Yes—lots.” 


“ How big?” 
“ All sizes—the largest about two inches 


W ide.” 

“A mallet?” 

ai 

“ Hammers?” 

“No. But there was a case marked 
Axes.’ ie 


“Would it be hard to open?” 

“T think it would.” 

‘No hatchets ?” 

“Not one.” 

“Did you try to shift the hatch-cover?” 
“Could not budge it, but you could.” 
“Were the chisels heavy ,” 

“ Medium.” 

“ And augers?” 

“What's an auger?” 

“A giant gimlet.” 

“No, only little ones with a turn-wiggle.” 
“ How hole could the biggest 


~~ 


I ake? 
“Hardly an inch—no, less.” 


big a 
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“Too small—but a two-inch chisel can be 
driven through anything.” 

“But what about the copper sheathing 
you were afraid of?” 

“Drive through that, too— the trouble 
will be to get those axes out without a 
noise.” 

“Will you wait till the time comes, or 
choose one of those slam-bang calms? I 
used to think a calm was a calm till the last 
one jounced us to pieces.” 

“ Better wait—make one job of it. Don't 
want S. nosing in there and turning things 
over.” 

“Have you any idea where we are—what 
latitude and longitude?” 

“Across the line—that’s all I know. B. 
has the chart locked in his room.” 

“How can vou tell, then?” 

“Only guess: but if we are where I think 
we are, we soon can’t avoid picking up an 
island or two. Two reasons—first, birds to- 
day; second, B. went aloft and spent an hour 
in the crosstrees with his glass.” 

“But you will make absolutely certain 
before attempting anything?” 

“Tt will take a row of palm-trees to nerve 
me up to it! But we'll soon be seeing them, 
and then—” 

XXXVII 

CovuraceE and daylight go together. It is 
at night that the spirit shrinks; that the 
spine feels icy shivers; that the coward in 
all of us draws the bedclothes over his cra- 
ven head. 

At night, Matt and Chris were hardly able 
to keep their resolution alive. To send their 
bed, their home, their whole little world to 
the bottom of the sea horrified their imagi- 
nation. The lisp and gurgle of the water 
outside gave a dread reality to the mental 
picture. It was the voice of death that rip- 
pled along the schooner’s keel, that swirled 
in her wake, that foamed and splashed on 
the billowing crests—death not the width of 
a hand away, cradling them in that fragile 
shell which they were mad enough to dream 
of destroy ing. 

Had it not for that other sound, 
never still in the deadest of the early hours, 
they might have abandoned their plan of 
sinking the Esmeralda. But the wireless 
had its own note of menace,’and was a per 
petual reminder of dangers as real, myste- 
rious, and terrible as any to be feared from 
the dark depths beneath them. When th 


} r 
peen 


wireless began to snap and hum they were 
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heartened to a fresh determination to strike 
first, cost what it might. 

There was, besides, in both those stubborn 
natures a hatred of confessing themselves 
beaten. To turn the tables on Schwartz and 
Brandeis thrilled them with a grim delight. 
Chris’s hot little heart burned no less eager- 
ly for revenge than Matt’s. They had been 
fooled, lied to, successfully victimized, and 
carried away, but— 

They were twenty-four days out of San 
Francisco when the first land rose over the 
horizon. The absence of clouds above it 
proved it to be one of those coral atolls that 
abound in the Southern Ocean. To the eye, 
it was a long, low blur, scarcely more than 
discernible on the rim of sky. To the glass, 
palms were visible, and the lakelike water 
of a lagoon whose farther confines were lost 
in the dip of the earth. 

The fact that they were at last in the zone 
of reefs and islands filled Matt and Chris 
with an overmastering excitement, which the 
captain probably ascribed to the interest that 
always attends a landfall after a prolonged 


spell of sea. He was very much interested 


himself—lending his binoculars willingly, 
exclaiming at the beauty of the shimmering, 
sapphire tints, and annoying Mr. Brandeis 


with his questions. 

To Matt, the sight of the island was like 
a signal. It made him acutely restless and 
uncomfortable. He was possessed with the 
suffocating sense of almost terror that pre- 
cedes all desperate deeds. 

Taking advantage of the commotion on 
deck, he ran below, watched his opportunity, 
and entered the trade-room. No cracksman, 
on his knees before a safe, and thrillingly 
conscious that at any moment he might be 
interrupted, could have experienced more 
trepidation than did Matt as he sought out 
the case of axes and prized open the lid. 

He seized an ax and laid it aside, shoving 
back the case, and hastily covering it with 
the first things handy—some bolts of canvas 
and a couple of drums of negrohead tobacco. 
Then, with a panicky glance at the door, 
which had no key in the lock nor any bolt, 
he went down on his knees before the hatch 
and fumbled with the ring countersunk in 
the planking. 

He raised the cover with no great diffi- 
culty, and, lifting it clear, stared into the 
depths. What he had feared most of all 
was that the after-hold might be filled with 
cargo. But as his eyes grew accustomed to 
the semi-darkness he saw nothing save a 
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void, with a glimmer of pigs of iron ballast, 
some metallically bright and others red with 
rust, showing dimly beneath. He breathed 
a sigh of relief; there was no cargo, no 
packed array of cases, crates, and bales to 
thwart him. 

He had had no intention of doing more 
than this—to make sure of his ax and to 
get some understanding of the problem that 
might confront him. He had not even told 
Chris, but had darted below on an impulse, 
seizing an opportunity that might not occur 
again. 

Suddenly it came over him that the pro- 
jected delay till night was a mistake. Here 
it was about two o'clock, with four hours yet 
to supper. ‘The tramp of feet overhead, the 
voices, the exclamations—all showed that 
the island was the only thought of those on 
deck. There never could be a better time— 
never, never! 

But where were the chisels Chris had 
spoken of? He rummaged about feverish- 
ly, searching for them—always with one eye 
on the door. What if she had hidden them ? 
Could he dare go out and ask her—warn 
her? She must have missed him by now, 
and was doubtless in an agony of suspense. 
But he did not dare; it was not in flesh and 
blood to incur the risk; he knew how cer- 
tainly his face would betray him. 

Oh, those chisels! What a fool he had 
been not to learn from Chris where they 
were! The whole thing might fail for that 
—fail through his stupidity. This was the 
time—now, now, now! 

He sought them like a maniac, spilling 
bolts of cotton, overturning boxes and pack- 
ages. Perhaps they were under the counter. 
What was that lumpy object his fingers were 
closing on? A wrench! Then another 
wrench, the prickle of a file, a draw-knife ; 
yes, a chisel — dozens of chisels, flung in 
pell-mell with the rest of the tools, and 
sparsely wrapped in coarse paper. He 
pulled them out on the floor, gloating over 
them, always with his eye on the door, al- 
ways hearing the feet above, the voices, the 
confused movement that kept the ceiling 
creaking. 

But how to descend? Or, rather, once 
down, how was he ever to scramble out? 

The hold was about nine or ten feet deep; 
he peered in again, gaging it. Rope? There 
was rope everywhere, compactly coiled and 
burlaped. It would be quite a_ bother, 
though, to cut the fastenings; new rope was 
apt to kink, too—to tangle and twist itself 
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Why not a bolt of that stout 
red cotton? It would be just as efficacious 
—more efficacious—limper. 

Yes, the stout red cotton, by all means. It 
was twenty-two or twenty-four inches wide, 
and could easily bear the weight of a man. 
Matt made the loose end fast to a keg of 
nails, and tossed the bolt itself down the 
hatchway; lowered the ax after it, on a piece 
of twine; lowered a key-saw and a pair of 
chisels on another piece of twine. 

What a pity Chris did not know! What 
a pity she was not on guard in the doorway 
of their cabin opposite ! But perhaps shi 
she was so quick, so resourceful. 


into snarls. 


was there 
Oh, if that wretched Fusi should blunder 
in for a case of canned stuff, or one of those 
hams, should see the open hatch, and— But 
the lazarette was his usual storehouse; the 
trade-room was seldom entered. Yet if 
Chris had been on guard his heart would 
have thumped less violently. She would 
have allowed nobody to get past her. 
It made him savage to think that he was 
engaging in this alone. Well, there was 
no help for it; it was now or never. Crush 
ing the cotton in his hands, he swung over 
the opening and let himself go. 
His feet touched the iron bars; all about 
him it was as black as pitch, except under 
the twilight of the hatch. The air was stale 
and stifling, and reeked of bilge-water. It 
vas a dim, foul cavern, littered with the mil- 
dewed remnants of former cargoes—decay- 
sacks, odds and ends of dunnage, greasy 
copra. His first 


ing 
filth that had once been 
step dislodged a rat. It fled squeaking, 
rousing a horde of others, which squeaked 
too, and scurried in every direction. 
Gathering his tools together, he 
erated as to the place he should choose. It 
mattered verv little where, so long as he had 
enough light to see by—so long as it was 
not too high. Brandeis was a quick-witted 
fellow and a thorough seaman, the kind of 
man to be rushing down with sheet-lead and 
ideas. The lower the better, then, in order 
that every drop might count. 
Here was as good a place 
at the turn of the knees. The inner skin 
had to come off first, of course, but that 
would be easy. One-inch boards, probably; 
at the most one and a half, sheathing the 
hold and protecting the thicker sides of 


delib- 


as any—here 


the ship. 

Matt got vigorously to work, ripping off 
a big patch of the inner skin, and laying 
The next 


open the real object of attack 
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step required more delicate methods—more 
care and skill. One fissure, however small, 
in the outer planking might admit so fierce 
a gush of water that the task would have t 
be begun over again elsewhere, with all its 
attendant delay. There was no time for de- 
lay—not an instant. Above him was the 
unlocked door — the open hatch — urging 
him to haste. 

He marked a good-sized square on thc 
planking, mindful that the copper outside 
would help to check the inflow, and set to 
paring the wood away as evenly as he could 
with the chisel. It was Oregon pine, and 
came off in bright, clean shavings, sticky 
with gum. He dug deeper and deeper; the 
square sank into the yellow timber; he was 
as assiduous as ever, though the effort to 
keep the surface flat and uniform becamx 
harder. 

He was dripping with sweat. The ax was 
heavy amd extremely awkward to hold, 
cramping his right hand, and annoying him 
with its cumbersome handle. But he per 
severed, regardless of difficulties, regardless 
of his aching back and tortured muscles— 
of the stinging, blinding sweat; paring, par- 
ing, paring at the vellow wood till it grew 
damp to the touch, till it oozed and trickled, 
till it hissed with tiny streams that squirted 
into his face. 

Dropping the chisel, he ran his hand 
down the ax-handle, gripped it hard, and. 
aiming the blunt end of the ax at the aper- 
ture, let fly with all his strength. 

There came a flash of greenish water, a 
stupefving roar, a blow in his chest that 
hurled him sprawling backward, drenched 
confused, almost senseless. At that depth, 
the water was under a colossal pressure; it 
was as if a geyser had opened in the ship’s 
side. The stream ran solid for six or seven 
feet, then curved and burst. Matt staggered 
up and regarded it with awe, dizzily, trying 
to collect his bewildered senses. ’ 

How would the pumps ever cope with it? 
The whole ocean was pouring in; it did not 
seem as if she could last an hour. 

He ought to have been pleased, but th« 
sight was too daunting, too terrible. He had 
to choke back the instinct to cry for help, to 
scramble on deck, shouting the alarm as 
he went. It was in a sort of horror that 
he stood there and did nothing—that lx 
watched the green, transparent serpent stri 
king at their lives. 

By degress he recovered some composur 
He collected the tools, and flung them into 
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the blackest recesses of the hold, so that they 
might not rise in judgment against him; for 
he knew the short shrift he would get wer 
the act brought home to him. He drew him- 
self up the hatch; caught the coaming; and 
with a sailor’s alertness sprang out on the 
trade-room floor, where, trailing water like 
a spaniel, he hurriedly closed the cover, 
stamping it into place with his feet. Then, 
with unspeakable relief, he went to the door, 
listened, opened it a few inches, and peeped 
cautiously into the passageway. 

He looked straight into Chris’s eyes. She 
was in their cabin, leaning against the 
bunks, and cloaking with the book in her 
hand the duty she must have assumed of 
protecting him from interference. 

She started and turned pale as she beheld 
him, stifling an exclamation, and signaling 
him to hurry across. He did so at a bound, 
closing the cabin door behind him, putting 
his back to it like a hunted man. 

“Get me some dry clothes, quick!” he 
panted. “The schooner’s done for—lI’ve 
put a hole in her you could shove your two 
fists through!” 

XXXVIII 

Tue leak was not reported till supper- 
time, when Krantz broke in on the party like 
a whirlwind. To Matt it was a reprieve at 
the gallows’ foot, for he could feel how slug- 
gishly the little vessel rose to the swell, and 
how she labored with the increasing weight 
of water in her hold. 

The uproar that ensued was as welcome 
to him as it was dismaying to the galvanized 
mate and to the pallid, stuttering Schwartz. 
Brandeis was on deck in a moment, bawling 
orders in a voice like a bull; Schwartz be- 
hind him, as white as a corpse; Krantz next, 
his whiskers flving, and his heavy tread re- 
sounding as he stumbled forward to call 
all hands. 

Chris and Matt remained out of harm’s 
way with their half-finished supper before 
them, whispering in undertones, and _ fol- 
lowing as best they could all that was taking 
No criminals ever gazed at 
The fat was now 


place on deck. 
each other more guiltily. 
in the fire with a vengeance! 

Everything hung on Brandeis’s decision, 
and they waited for it with their hearts in 


their mouths. His first order was to put the 
ship on the wind, and heel her over on the 
port tack. 

“That's to see if he can’t raise the leak 
out of water.” said Matt. “Good for Bran- 
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deis, though he will find it won't help him 
much! 

With the aid of a dish of sliced beets, he 
explained the maneuver to Chris, so that she 
was not at all astonished when the mate re- 
versed his tactics, went about, and put the 
Esmeralda over on the starboard tack. 

“A good seaman, that fellow,’ Matt com- 
mented approvingly. “Only the trouble 
isn’t where he hopes it is.” 

Then the pump began to clank, and the 
sheets were eased as the vessel seemed to be 
laid again on her original course. 

“Back where we started,” said Matt. 

On deck, in the glow of a fiery sunset, 
they found everything in confusion—a wild 
scene, tinged like a picture with the crim- 
soning west. Naked to the waist, a couple 
of men were working the hand-spikes of the 
pump, which was hoarsely flooding the scup- 
pers. ‘The canvas covers had been cut from 
the whale-boat. Beside it, in a little heap, 
Yonida and Fusi were stacking provisions, 
and, with a tin saucepan, were filling a pair 
of breakers from the water-butt. 

The main hatch was open, gaping to the 
sky, and within its depths could be heard a 
wicked, gurgling sound, swishing to and fro 
with the roll of the ship. At the break of 
the poop, and showing that Brandeis had at 
last discovered the source of danger, was the 
mate himself, vociferously directing the ef- 
forts to draw a trysail over the leak and up 
on the opposite side of the schooner. 

A bellowing command brought Matt to 
the task, and a second later he was striving 
with the rest, and as energetically busy to 
accomplish the impossible. He knew that 
the hole was too near the keelson to be like 
ly to suck—he had cut it there for that very 
reason—but he worked with a will, never 
theless, glad to elude suspicion by an ap- 
pearance of zeal, and gladder still at the 
murmurs about him, which, although in 
German, plainly implied hopelessness and 
failure. 

Brandeis’s repeated examinations of the 
hold, from which he emerged like a drowned 
rat, appeared to show that the water was 
gaining on them; though Matt was not sure 
that the confounded trvsail was not check 
ing the leak to some degree. 

After an hour of fiddle-faddling with it, 
the ends were lashed fast, and attention was 
diverted to rigging a block and tackle over 
the hatch, and attaching a barrel that could 
be lowered, tilted, hoisted out full, and 
spilled over the lee bulwarks like a giant 
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bailer. It was a laborious operation, and, 
to Matt’s idea, clumsy and ineffectual. Re- 
lays were appointed both for this and the 
pump, and a back-breaking routine was in- 
augurated which continued without inter- 
mission as the night advanced. 

Matt snatched an opportunity to tell Chris 
to keep a sharp watch on the binnacle com- 
pass. ‘The Esmeralda’s course was west- 
southwest, and he asked her to warn him 
in case it were altered by even a point. To 
have it altered was his one consuming de- 
sire, for it meant the culmination of his plan, 
and the shortening of those dreaded hours 
in the whaler. Were the schooner laid for 
the nearest land, she might be kept afloat to 
reach it, sparing them an ordeal which Matt 
had experienced before. 

All that night, as he bent at the hand- 
spikes, or pulled on the tackle, or dropped, 
utterly spent, as the other shift replaced the 
one to which he belonged, he was unre- 
warded by the news that would have con- 
soled him for all his suffering. Though the 
ship seemed heavier than before, and the 
darkening faces of the crew showed how the 
unequal battle was going against them, she 
was not allowed to swerve an inch from her 
prescribed course. Half sinking as she was, 
Brandeis kept her at it, with no weakening 
of his resolve to drown her under rather than 
turn aside. 

Schwartz was of less heroic stuff; he 
pleaded, he argued, he wept; he beat the air 
and stamped in a frenzy of expostulation. 
If anything were needed to show who was 
the real master aboard, it was this conflict 
of the ostensible captain with a mate who 
roughly ordered him back to work. 

At midnight, after another stormy alter- 
cation between the two, Schwartz seemed to 
win a grudging consent to get the wireless 
into operation. A slender, pointed steel pole 
was run aloft. Herman installed his ap- 
paratus at the foot of the foremast, and, with 
no pretensions of secrecy, and as oblivious 
of Matt as he was of the rest of the crew, 
calmly harnessed himself to the wires. 

The increasing enmity between Brandeis 
and Schwartz grew to a white heat as both 
struggled to dictate the first message. There 
was another fierce dispute, of which Matt 
never knew the outcome, for he was called 
aft to take his twenty-minute spell at the 
pump; but it must have gone in the mate’s 
favor, for the main-boom remained guyed 
out, and there was no change in the Es- 
meralda’s course. 
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Thus the nightmarish night passed, and 
by morning it was plain that the ship was 
doomed. She was submerged to the chan- 
nels, and had a sickening, undecided move- 
ment as she sank in the trough of the sea. 
The men looked at one another, wondering 
each time if she would ever rise again, or 
simply founder then and there and go down 
like a stone. 

Brandeis had the whaler cleared, pro- 
visioned, and lowered. Ordering Chris into 
it, as well as one of the hands, he caused 
the boat to be towed in the schooner’s wake. 
It was a tragic parting for husband and 
wife, and took place with a suddenness for 
which they were utterly unprepared. Matt, 
sodden with fatigue, and so worn out that 
he could scarcely stand, was thankful to see 
Chris safe, though he wondered whether they 
might ever meet again on this side of eter- 
nity. On his spell off, he would wave his 
hand to her; and after she had waved back, 
he would collapse like a dead man until 
roused by the relentless mate. 

The acquiescence of the crew filled him 
with amazement and a bitter, mounting an- 
ger. He tried to instil in them something 
of his own fury, pointing and making signs 
at the boat, and shaking his fist in their 
faces. He urged them to mutiny, and to get 
away before the ship sank under them. But 
they listened in silence, though not without 
a strained, hungry expression. Life is sweet, 
and there it was towing a hundred feet be- 
hind them, while Brandeis, with no weapon 
but his strident voice, held them to a coffin. 
Their obedience was indeed surprising; no 
seamen Matt had ever known could have 
been so patient. 

Neither of the Japanese could be spared 
to make breakfast, but some cans of meat 
were opened and biscuits served out, as well 
as a niggardly allowance of schnapps. It 
put fresh heart into the jaded specters as 
they lay half naked about the deck, wolfing 
the food, and almost fighting for the liquor. 
It provoked, too, the first outbreak against 
Brandeis. Muttered growling and com- 
plaining suddenly flamed up, and was not 
extinguished until a second round of 
schnapps was reluctantly doled out. But 
with that they seemed appeased, and went 
back to work with the same doggedness they 
had shown throughout. 

Matt, who had thought that the men were 
at last asserting themselves, was cruelly dis- 
appointed. Even Schwartz, the most ve- 
hement of them, slunk along with the rest, 
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and submitted like a lamb to the hectoring, 
driving mate. 

By nine o'clock land was sighted on the 
port bow, but it caused no relaxation of the 
killing routine, nor any change in the ship’s 
course. Matt watched it with an exaspera- 
tion not to be described. Over there was 
safety; over there, not fifteen miles away, 
was the end of all their troubles — white 
beaches, palms, people, law, security; yet 
they must stick like flies on a sieve at the 
behest of that infernal Brandeis. 

Matt was beside himself. He raved and 
swore. Had he been alone, had he not been 
withheld by the thought of Chris, he would 
have got his revolver and brought the thing 
to a head. 

But no one paid any attention to him, 
though if he had fallen behind or shirked 
he knew he would have fared badly. So he 
kept at it till his arms seemed wrenched 
from their sockets, till his heart was ready 
to burst—in a blind, dizzy agony to hold 
his own with his companions. 

At intervals the wireless clicked and 
buzzed; and once, at some message it caught 
from space, there were congratulations and 
handshakings, and even a thin cheer. 

The ship was settling fast; at every lurch 


Matt expected her to founder; she sickened 
in the depths of the swell, quivered, and 


threatened to rise no more. Never was there 
a gladder sound than Brandeis’s order to 
leave her before she left them. 

The whaler was drawn up to her quarter, 
and a hurried descent made into her, the 
first comers seizing the oars and preparing 
to back away in case the Esmeralda sudden- 
ly went down. It was all very coolly done, 
without panic or disorder. They pulled 
clear of the sinking ship with deliberate 
strokes, Brandeis at the helm nonchalantly 
smoking a Cigar. 

A place beside Chris, in the stern, had 
been allotted to Matt; and though they 
greeted each other quietly, and tried to smile, 
it was to conceal an emotion so overwhelm- 
ing, so holy in its tenderness, relief, and joy, 
that it was as if they had emerged from 
death together and had met again beyond 
the grave. 

Instead of making sail and setting a 
course, Brandeis unshipped his tiller and 
allowed the boat to bob as she pleased, while 
a box of Havanas was passed along from 
man to man, and Yonida, amid hilarious 
acclamations, opened bottle after bottle of 
champagne. Such a jollification in mid 
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ocean seemed the act of lunatics. Some re- 
freshment might have been advisable, but 
here was every one getting cheerfully tipsy, 
with champagne of all things, and grabbing 
at the bottles like people at a ball supper! 

The trades had been freshening for the 
last two days, and the most elementary pru- 
dence dictated that not a minute should be 
lost in determining the bearings of the near- 
est land, and striving to reach it while the 
weather was good. Yet the popping of corks 
continued unabated; the glasses fizzled and 
foamed; and they might all have been in 
Sydney harbor for any thought that was 
given to their real situation. 

Matt drank his share, however, and puffed 
at his cigar with a heavenly enjoyment that 
did not prevent him from being also very 
perplexed and anxious. Why did they drift 
there and do nothing? How could they be 
so inconceivably reckless? His fingers itched 
for the chart that bulged in Brandeis’s jump 
er. He longed for the command to step 
the mast. 

The mate half stood up in the stern-sheets, 
as though at last to give it; but instead of 
an order it was a shout, with his hand point- 
ing jovfully to leeward. There followed an 
instant commotion, uproar and cheers, em- 
bracings and outcries. Some would have 
risen, too, but they were roundly ordered 
down. All faces were turned with the mate's 
to leeward, and the boat rocked until it 
slopped the gunwales under with the twist- 
ing and turning of so many men. 

Smoke on the lee horizon! <A spiral of 
smoke! A steamer’s smoke, dimming the 
azure with a tiny stain! 

XXXIX 

SHE was apparently coming up at great 
speed; the smoke swelled in volume; soon 
it was no longer a stain, but a cloud, bil 
lowing low and black against the sky. The 
excitement on the whaler grew intense as a 
spidery mast could be detected through the 
murk: then a glint of stack, and a gleam 
of white that might be awnings or hull. 

At intervals the whaler dipped in the hol 
low of the swell, and a green mountain hid 
their view: but as she was borne up again 
on the crest, the swiftly approaching steamer 
was ever seen more clearly. She loomed up 
bigger and bigger; two smoke-stacks became 
discernible; no, there were three! By 
George, if there were not four, in a tower 
ing, stupendous, black-vomiting line — a 
giant of a vessel, with fighting tops to her 
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squat masts, and turrets, sponsons, and guns 
showing above the glistening white of her 
bow! 

A man-of-war? What else could she be 
except one of that superb type, designed to 
outdistance nine-tenths of the armed ships 
afloat, or turn, if she wished, a volcano of 
destruction; a colossus of sixteen or eighteen 
thousand tons, able at reduced speed to en- 
circle the globe, and to return whence she 
had started with coal still to spare in her 
Brobdingnagian bunkers ? 

Matt watched her with parted lips and 
straining, fascinated eyes. Was it she, then, 
who had called up the Esmeralda night after 
night? Was this an ocean rendezvous, and 
the explanation of Brandeis’s singular back- 
wardness to lay the whaler on a course? 
Was this the reason of the cheers, the elation 
displayed on every side, the absence of any 
attempt to signal or to make their distress 
known? It was no chance meeting assured- 
ly, but a prearranged tryst in the waste of 
the limitless sea. 

The thought—the growing conviction— 
was not without alarm; but how could any 
private individual own such a leviathan? 
Why, many a government of importance had 
not the peer of this magnificent vessel that 
was racing toward them under forced draft 
and with all the power of her mighty 
engines. 

As she drew nearer, sparkling with white 
and steel, she offered a spectacle that stirred 
the heart. The water flashed at her stem 
as she cut it asunder and tossed it aside in 
a rainbow spray. Her decks rose, tier upon 
tier, alive with men. Her long, slender guns, 
protruding from the ports, were backed with 
human faces. On the lofty bridge were two 
officers in uniform, the one standing motion- 
less beside the steersman, the other pacing 
to and fro, occasionally stopping to use 
his glass. 

Suddenly the throb of her engines ceased, 
and she was gliding toward the whale-boat 
under no other impetus but her vast bulk. 
Shrill whistles sounded; white-clothed sail- 
ors were seen running; and, as if my magic, 
the starboard gangway was lowered, its base 
churning the water, or rising high above it 
as the ship rolled in the seaway. 

At this Brandeis ordered his men to their 
oars, and, hugging his tiller, and swaying 
with every stroke, headed the whaler for the 
man-of-war’s quarter. It might have been 
one of her own boats, from the swing and 
precision with which it was brought along- 
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side, the men elevating their oars in unison 
at the word of command, and old Krantz, 
in the bow, smartly ready with his boat- 
hook. A couple of seamen jumped out, 
and, oblivious of the water that sometimes 
drenched them to the waist, assisted Bran- 
deis, Schwartz, Chris, and Matt to escape 
a similar wetting, and to reach the security 
of the upper steps. 

At the head of the gangway, as the boat 
was cast off and all the survivors of the 
schooner crowded up, they were met by a 
burly officer, who grinned affably, and shook 
each one of them by the hand. As Matt and 
Chris passed to the quarter-deck beyond, 
the former raised his cap to a group of offi- 
cers, who returned the salute with naval 
stiffness. 

It was a moment of some embarrassment 
—to stand there with no home under the sun 
save that strange deck, and to know that 
they were dependent on the charity of those 
disdainful observers, who gave no sign of 
welcoming them. But an instant later they 
were accosted by a young man, also in uni- 
form, who, advancing hurriedly, bowed, and 
said in broken English: 

“Beg pardon, instructed by captain, fol- 
low me, please be so kind.” 

When they attempted to make friends 
with the young man as he led them toward 
the companion, he remarked with chilly but 
faultless politeness: 

“Instructed by captain, no communica- 
tion is possible, please be so kind.” 

Guiding them down the stairway to the 
deck beneath, he led them along a passage- 
way to a cabin, into which he ushered them 
with this concluding statement: 

“Instructed by captain, you are here to 
remain, please be so kind.” 

With that he saluted, clicked his heels 
with Teutonic formality, and departed— 
presumably “instructed by captain” to re- 
port their incarceration. 

It was without doubt an officer’s cabin. 
It was prettily decorated with photographs, 
fans, shells, cotillion favors, and other tri- 
fling mementos with which a man surrounds 
himself when he makes the sea his profes- 
sion, and lives the life of a wanderer. The 


inevitable mother and the inevitable wife 
or sweetheart were in specially embellished 
frames, holding the place of honor among 
the silver-backed toilet articles and what not 
on the mahogany chest of drawers. 

It was a very reassuring little cabin, 
breathing of affection, and simple, honest, 
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manly tastes; and the pair, thus oddly im- 
prisoned in it, felt a lessening of their trem- 
ors, and laughed at the sight of themselves 
in the glass. 

“They ought to be afraid of us!” ex- 
claimed Chris, with saucy confidence, twi- 
ning her arms about Matt’s neck, and study- 
ing the effect. “I look like the widow of 
an organ-grinder on the bread-line; and by 
the time I’ve combed your hair a bit, you 
might pass as a Siberian exile who had es- 
caped in a garbage-can!” 

It may seem incredible that they could be 
so gay, and find amusement in a situation 
fraught with unknown perils; but when you 
have faced death and held it for hours at 
bay, the reaction is intoxicating. To realize 
that vou are actually alive is a joy un- 
speakable. 

Before they could come back to earth, 
or, rather, to some consideration of this 
enigmatical vessel and its enigmatical con- 
nection with Brandeis, Schwartz, and the 
mysterious Esmeralda, the young officer 
returned, and stood blinking at them cere- 
moniously in the doorway. 

“Instructed by captain, your presence is 
requested, please be so kind,” he said, ad- 
dressing Matt. 

As Chris rose also, she was told to stay 
behind. 

“Instructed by captain, no, no, please be 
so kind!” exclaimed the young officer, bar- 
ring her way. “Instructed by captain, the 
gentleman only will follow me, please be 
so kind.” 

It was not without hesitation that Matt 
obeved. He felt a certain chilling of the 
confidence that had animated him before. 
The young officer’s tone was masterful, in 
spite of the punctiliousness of his words, 
and carried with it a disquieting authority. 
It was hardly what castaways might expect 
on the man-of-war that had rescued them 
One looked for more warmth, more good-will 
—some sympathy and friendliness. Matt 
was very much disturbed, and the farewell 
glance he exchanged with Chris was troub- 
led indeed. 


XL 


THE young man led him through various 
passages, and finally brought him to what 


was evidently the ship’s ward-room. Here, 
seated about the head of the table, were five 
oldish, grave-looking officers in undress uni- 
form. One, white-haired, dignified, and 
somewhat bald, wore the insignia of a rear 
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admiral. He alone of the little party spoke 
as Matt entered and bowed. 

“Good day,” he said curtly, in fair Eng- 
lish, motioning Matt to come nearer, and 
dismissing his companion with a wave of 
the hand. “We should like to talk with 
you, sir.” 

“Tm at your service,” returned Matt, ad- 
vancing, and drawing himself up very 
straight as no offer was made to give him 
a seat. “ May I take the liberty of asking 
the name of this ship, and her nationality?” 

The old admiral stared at him frozenly. 

“Tt is I who will ask the questions,” he 
rasped out, “and you will be good enough 
to answer them. Let me say directly that 
evasions will be useless, and vat we want is 
the truth.” 

He uttered the last words with a sort of 
snarl, which was taken up by the others in 
an angry murmur. The undisguised hos 
tility of the whole five affected Matt dis 
agreeably. He might have been a recap 
tured convict confronting a board of prison 
directors. There was the same pitilessness, 
the same air of severity and autocratic power. 

“T am an American citizen,” said Matt 
with spirit. “I've committed no crime, and 
I warn you that the consequences will be 
serious if you interfere with me.” 

The five bristled at this defiance. One 
of them, with eye-glasses and the bearing of 
a schoolmaster, folded his arms and regard- 
ed Matt superciliously. 

“We are not discussing 
law,” sneered the admiral. 
right, as you say in Eenglish. Our patience 
with vou is exhausted. You will tell us 
vare is a certain individual, or we 
make you!” 

“ Ja, or else ve make vou,” added the man 
with eve-glasses, staring formidably. 

John Mort! So it was he they were after! 
This ship, these officers, the rendezvous in 
mid ocean—all were part and parcel of the 
same extraordinary business. In spite of 
his bold front, Matt quailed inwardly; beads 
of sweat started on his forehead; he felt 
like a man on the eve of execution. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he said 
at last. “An individual! What indi 
vidual?” 

“We're not here to waste ,time with 
such brevarication,” returned the admiral, 
accentuating every word with a rap of his 
knuckles on the table — large, misshapen 
knuckles, apparently swollen with gout. 
“You know very well who is it we want, 
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though what you do not apprehend is our 
determination to extort the truth from you. 
We are not milksops like those others, who 
failed so wretchedly in America. We will 
have the truth, if we have to take your skin 
with it. Vat is your answer to that, Mis- 
taire Broughton?” 

“That I am an American citizen,” re- 
torted Matt in an unflinching voice. “ You 
are proclaiming yourself a pirate, and out- 
side the law of nations. You cannot fright- 
en me, sir. You are a naval officer, and 
know as well as I do the enormity of such 
threats, and that it will break you, admiral 
or not, if you should dare to lay a finger 
on me!” 

“That is beside the point,” exploded the 
admiral, reddening furiously. “Who I am, 
or what I am, is no goncern of yours. Yes 
or no, young man, and trifle with me no 
longer.”” Then, unrolling a chart, he went 
on: “Gome here, and show us that island 
vare it is.” 

Matt stood immovable. 

“T can’t,” he declared. “I don’t know 
what you mean. Island! What island?” 

His affectation of ignorance exasperated 
the five officers. Not deigning to reply, 
they began to take counsel with one another 
in low, fierce undertones. Occasionally a 
glance would be shot at him of such malevo- 
lence and anger that he trembled for the 
outcome. 

They seemed to be still debating when, in 
answer to a signal which he had not per- 
ceived, a file of seamen marched in, and sa- 
luted with the excessive humility peculiar 
to German ships-of-war. Of the nine or 
ten composing the little party, the major- 
ity were petty officers—grizzled, bearded, 
weather-beaten men. At a guttural com- 
mand they closed about Matt, and one, a 
strapping fellow with a scar across his 
cheek, caught him round the waist. 

To resist was the act of a madman, but 
Matt’s brain was whirling, and his pent-up 
rage burst all bounds. With a wrestler’s 
trick, he bent down, carrying his antagonist 
over his head, and crashing him to the deck 
like a sack of oats. 

In an instant he was hitting out with his 
fists, indiscriminately, crazily, a jaw here, 
a surly eye there, smash, smash, smash, with 
blood streaming, blows and yells in return, 
and a rush that sent him under, burying him 
in a human avalanche. Had it not been for 
the officers, his life would have been crushed 
out of him, but they darted into the thick of 
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the mélée, restoring order like so many po- 
licemen at a street fight. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the hubbub, a 
hush fell. Officers and men might have 
been struck by lightning, so instantaneous 
was the change, the silence, the awe ex- 
pressed on every face. 

Matt, getting up and following their gaze, 
perceived an old man, gaunt and very pale, 
standing in the doorway, regarding the scene 
with a peculiar fixity. He wore a blue 
dressing-gown, and looked ill and broken, 
as if just risen from a sick-bed; but his eyes 
belied his bodily weakness, and gleamed like 
coals beneath his straggling white brows. 
Matt had a curious shock of recognition; 
where had he seen that benign old face, so 
hazily familiar, like that of some half-for- 
gotten friend of his childhood ? 

The old man’s voice was sharp and trem- 
ulously impassioned as he advanced slowly 
into the ward-room and addressed the offi- 
cers. Reproof, indignation, and anger were 
written on every feature. He cut short their 
explanations, indicating Matt with a quiv- 
ering gesture, and blazing forth anew as they 
seemed to be palliating their harsh usage. 

He moved over to Matt, and put one arm 
protectingly about him. 

“Disgraceful!” he said in singularly 
pure English, though with the accent of a 
foreigner, as he turned away from the crin- 
ging officers. “They would have it that I 
was too ill to be disturbed, and they have 
shamed me by their treatment of you! Will 
you spare me a few minutes’ conversation in 
my cabin? Time is precious, and I feel sure 
that you and I can come to an agreement 
much more quickly than the gentlemen here 
anticipate.” 

Matt acceded willingly, though wonder- 
ing and mystified. He was as shaky as the 
old man, and was glad to hold to the arm 
the latter proffered him. Together, side by 
side, they made their way to the door, which 
was deferentially opened for them, every one 
standing to attention with his hand at the 
salute. 

Beyond, at-the far end of the passageway, 
and apparently in the extreme stern of the 
ship, a small group of servants in livery 
were gathered, who were similarly stricken 
to statues at the sight of the pair. Walking 


unsteadily, more from weakness than the 
movement of the ship, Matt and his vener- 
able companion supported each other, and at 
length reached what appeared to be the state 
cabin. 





THE KINGDOMS 

It was the largest Matt had ever seen 
afloat, taking in the whole beam of the ship, 
and was furnished with a luxury undreamed 
of at sea. Beautiful antique furniture, 
glowing oriental rugs, rich, dark hangings 
of faded crimson slashed with gold—it was 
like stepping into a medieval palace or the 
famed splendors of the Yildiz Kiosk. But 
mingled with exquisite heirlooms of the past 
were other objects of aggressive modernity. 
Beside the carved bedstead, with its piled- 
up pillows and its disordered sheets, was a 
night-table, on which were several medicine- 
bottles, a clinical thermometer, an inhaler 
with an india-rubber bulb, and a thick mass 
of typewritten manuscript. 

“You must excuse me if I return to bed,” 
said the old man, whose increasing weari- 
ness was becoming painfully apparent. 

Settling himself in a sitting posture, and 
drawing the embroidered coverlet over his 
lony, thin legs, he relaxed, as if thankful to 
be at rest. 

“ Sit there,” 
to take a place on the bed facing him. 
there, and tell me why you are so stubborn 
in refusing what we ask.” 

Matt wavered, inclined at 
everything, but it was difficult 

to lie to this old man, whose courtesy was 
so disarming. 

“ Put yourself in my place,” Matt replied. 
“Would vou betray the best friend you 
ever had?” 

“ Betray!” 


he continued, motioning Matt 
- oe 


first to deny 
impossible 


exclaimed the old man. “ Ah, 
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that has been at the root of all our troubles, 
of all our intolerable delays and vexations 
You think, then, our intentions are not for 
the good of this person to whom you are 
SO loy al ? - 

“T know what his own wishes are,” 
Matt boldly. 

The old man paused, regarding his com- 
panion with an air too kindly to be called 
critical, yet scrutinizing and keen. 

“T will surprise you,” he said at last. 
“My subordinates blundered, with the stu- 
pidity of most subordinates when entrusted 
with an affair of immense importance. They 
could not see that the man who kept one 
secret was fit to be entrusted with another 
It was doubtless a decision too great for 
them to take; though, had it been presented 
to me 


said 


as it ought, I might have consented 
You would not put your friend in our pow- 
er; we would not put ourselves in yours 
So, both in error, this melancholy persecu 
tion ensued, amid circumstances more suit- 
able to the ‘ Arabian Nights’ than to a 
matter of high state. You do not know 
who I am?” 

“No.” 

“Have vou no conjecture?” 

— 

“Well, I suppose the poor fools must he 
commended for that. Mr. Broughton, my 
house has trusted you once, and now the 
head of it will trust you again, knowing that 
my confidence will be sacred.” 

Matt nodded. 


(To be concluded) 


INTO 
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WOODS 


dim green woods 


Ah, beloved, the leafy shad 


one with you and the love 


iger and unafraid: 


Into the 


Where the winds that sing 


wildwood, 


oved, the 


all unsoil 
tence 


he branching arch 


Will rest us, day and 


Into the 


blossom-time wit! 


\h, beloved, the- mossy 


fern-clad slop il 


e robin music shrill 


Into the dim green woods \ 


To taste a life serene, 
Where God's dear sun shall rise wi 


And His soul 


ill brood bet 
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FOUR AGES OF MAN 


ye raise him well 
Like all our ilk, 
He uses up 
A lake of milk. 


A lover grown 

He writes each kink, 
And uses up 

A sea of ink 


When old and rich, 
He motors keen— 
An ocean takes 
Of gasoline 


When he begins 
His cashing in, 
He revels then 
In medicine 
WcLandburgh Wilson 


THE SUMMER GIRL 
UT here where it is cool—ah, yes, do come 
Away from all the noise and all the hum 
Of silly conversation, gossip, chat, 
Most utterly nonsensical and flat; 
So hot there, too, ind so del ghtful here 
Now, don't you think so? Say “ yes,” there’s a 
dear! 
You'd rather dance? You've waited for this 
waltz, 
Because I dance divinely? Now, that’s false; 
Besides, I really cannot dance to-night; 
I've hurt my foot—don't be alarmed, not quite 
So as to be a cripple! Still, you know, 


I can’t bear standing much upon it, so 


Let's sit down here How bright the stars are, 
' 
see 
Just like my eyes? Ah, how you flatter me! 
It’s nice here! How I love a moon like this! 


I can’t imagine really perfect bliss 

Without a moon, can you? You say you can? 

How funny! But you mustn't break my fan, 

I prize it somewhat for its foreign make 

Oh. how the stars shine! How can girls forsake 

A night like this for fifty dances? Look! 

Off there—no. there—that darling little nook 

Just near those bushes; room enough, I guess, 

For just us two! You see it, do you—yes? 

Let’s try it! What's the matter? What, this 
ring? 

The light flashed on it? I’m engaged? A thing 

You must have known. Why, everybody knew; 

I didn’t try to hide it just from you 
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I oughtn’t to have flirted with you, then? 

I didn’t flirt; there, that’s just like you men! 

A girl can’t be half pleasant but you say 

She’s flirting! Will you kindly tell me, pray, 

If I am other than I always was? 

You cannot answer? That is why you pause? 

You're sorry? Well, you really ought to be! 

Here’s Mr. Norton—he has come for me. 

Good evening! This our dance? It is? Wha 
fun! 

A waltz? Delightful! It has just begun? 

I'm pining for a waltz, and now’s the chance. 

Poor Mr. Porter, sorry you don’t dance! 

You look so lonely, really, it’s not right 

An awful pity you can’t dance! Good night! 

Florence C. White 





IN SUMMER 


IVE me summer—and a pool 

Where the rainbows run to schoo! 
Where a thousand trillin’ birds 
Fill your ears with golden words! 
Let me drift adown some stream 
In that old canoe, and dream 
With a tent or fly or hut; 
You may like the springtime, but 

Give me summer! 
Give me summer—sweet and brave 
In the woods or by the wave; 
Lazy, hazy days o’ ease 
Drinkin’ every scented breeze, 
List’nin’ to the song winds hum, 
Takin’ all things as they come, 
Never worryin’ a bit, 
Thankin’ God for all o’ it— 

Give me summer! 


Give me summer, fair or rain, 
And I'll be that lad again, 
Freckle-faced and sunburnt, too, 
Minus age and wealth and shoe, 
Givin’ no fool thought to germs, 
With my pocket full o’ worms 
Prone upon the soft green sward 
Catchin’ big on 
Give me summer! 
Gordon Johnstone 


lordy, lord, 


THE WRITING ON THE SANDS 


H E wooed her on the sands, 
And there they writ their names 


And drew two claspéd hands. 











And where they'd writ their names 
They drew likewise a heart— 
Trade-mark of Cupid’s games. 


And when they'd drawn the heart 
Again they plighted troth, 
And vowed they ne’er would part 


They registered their troth 
In terms of lovers fair, 
And neither one was loath. 


Alas for vows so fair 
Made on 
The mocking sea was there; 


a summer's day! 


And ere another day 
The jesting, smiling sea 
Washed everything away 


Ah, yes, that mocking sea 
Hath covered all the sands; 


he hands 


Hath washed away t 
They vowed should never part; 
Hath swept away the heart; 
Hath canceled, too, the troth, 
And neither one was loath; 
For later on, ‘tis said, 
They went to town and wed, 
And dwelt most happily, 
Despite the mocking sea! 
Carlyle Smith 


BEAUTY MUST BE SEEN TO BE 
BEAUTIFUL 


> OLKS think I’m kinder curious because I don’t 
aspire 
To diamonds from Kimberley or purple stuffs from 
Tyre, 
To ivory from India, or oriental jade, 
When I have the originals of everything that’s 
made! 


Now, tell me, where’s the diamond that holds the 
multi-hue 

You'll find around a meadow with the sunlight in 
the dew? 

Believe me, all the purples Tyre and Sidon ever 

made 
hin’ th | 


\in’t nothin’ to e color 


»f the lake across the 
1 ' 
glade 


And ivory is white enough, but then you ought to 


know 

The crystal sheen of tree and hill beneath a virgin 
snow ! 

You talk of oriental jade, but tell me what's it 
worth 

Compared with what I have and own—the green 
and jeweled earth? 


I never could get through my head just why folks 
pine to own 


\ thing of beauty, just to have the joy of it alone. 


10 
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A thing, however beautiful, no matter what it’s 
. worth, 

Ain't 

earth! 


beautiful to me unless it’s free to all the 
C. H. Mackintosh 


THE MAID OF MY DREAMS 


‘| CARE not if her eyes be blue, 
Or black, or brown, or any hue; 
I care not if her hair shall hold 
The lustrous glint of minted gold, 
Or if the glory of her crown 
Be red or simply common brown. 


1 
i 


I care not if her maiden cheek 
Be pure as garments of the meek, 
Or hold within its broad expanse 
A dimple full of joyous dance; 
Nor does it matter much to me 


What shade of red her lips may be. 


I care not if her brow be white, 
Or black as everlasting night; 
Nor will it vex my mind a bit 
If she shall be devoid of wit; 
Nor shall I look on her askance 
f she lack grace when she shall dance. 


I care not if her speech be rude, 
Suggestive of the multitude; 

Nor shall I turn away from her 

If she shall fail my heart to stir— 
I only ask, by hook or crook, 

That she shall be a first-class cook! 


P. S.—Of course you know the girl 

I seek is not that priceless pear] 

I’m seeking to enshrine within 

My heart, and her dear hand to win, 

But, since we've got to make a change, 

The chauffeur for my kitchen-range! 
Wilberforce Jenkins 


A MODERN GODDESS 


YSTIC lady, shy and wary, 
With her long electric hair and 
eyes— 
She is neither witch nor fairy, 


flashing 


Yet she brings me gifts of wonder and surpris 


Silent, sleepless, she is sitting, 

With her many maidens, quick to do her will; 
And her throbbing thoughts are flitting, , 

‘hrough the city, o’er the field, and on the hill 
There’s a mystery never brightening 

Round my lady with the long and shining hair; 
For her father was the lightning, 

And her mother was a princess of the air. 


Mystic lady, shy and wary, 

All our wishes we can tell to her alone; 
She is neither witch nor fairy, 

Can you guess her? She’s my Lady Telephone! 


Herbert N. 


Casson 











BLONDE VERSUS BRUNETTE 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


IN 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


AUTHOR OF “THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL,” ETC. 


SEE by the papers” that a very an- 
cient controversy, old as that of light 
and darkness, has once more been ra- 

ging in mortal bosoms. 

It appears that certain prophets of evil 
toll the passing bell of blond beauty and 
foresee its ultimate eclipse in a night of ra- 
ven locks and coal-black eyes. This was 
predicted some fourteen years ago by Henry 
T. Finck in his treatise on “ Romantic Love 
and Personal Beauty,” wherein he saw, so to 
speak, the finish of the last blonde in a dime 
museum. With Mr. Finck it is the Spanish 
beauty first, and the rest nowhere. His pas- 
sion for “the ladies of Cadiz” equals Lord 
Byron’s, and he writes as if inspired by a 
love-potion brewed by one of those Anda- 
lusian brunettes who, to his mind, prefigure 
“the perfected woman of the millennium.” 

“Who round the North for paler dames 
would seek?” he quotes contemptuously; 
and that his is no hasty conclusion five hun- 
dred odd closely printed pages of erudition 
on his pleasant and witty subject bear 
witness. 

The brunettes may rejoice in so well- 
equipped a champion; but, doughty as Mr. 
Finck is, the blondes—need one say it?— 
are no less well defended. As a matter of 
fact, they seem to have had it pretty much 
their own way in literature, from the time 
of Eve, of whose blondness Milton had no 
doubt. He says that she 


As a veil, down to the slender waist 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Disshevel’d, but in wanton ringlets waved, 
As the vine curls her tendrils. 


Adam’s legendary first wife, Lilith, “the 
witch he loved before the gift of Eve,”’ seems 
to have been of the same complexion, if we 
may trust Rossetti, who apparently knew 
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more about her than any other poet, and 
who tells us that “her enchanted hair was 
the first gold.”” The same poet, in another 
place, sings of— 
Youth, with still some single golden hair 
Unto his shoulder clinging. 


Yes, that famous authority, Youth, is 
mostly “solid” for blondes—the youth of 
the world and the youth of the individual 
alike. One might venture, I think, on the 
dictum that a man’s first love is always 
blonde, but his last love brunette. Dante 
speaks of the blond tresses of Beatrice, and 
is not Venus herself always Venus aurea, 
“the golden Aphrodite”? Ceres, the boun- 
teous earth-mother, might almost be called 
the mother of blondes, whereas brunettes 
might unkindly be said to trace their descent 
from her daughter, Proserpine, the unhappy 
queen of Pluto’s realm. So Mr. Finck might 
say; but surely not I. I have not the temer- 
ity to take sides in so dangerous an encoun- 
ter. Safer to be on both sides at once, like 
the witty Frenchman who sang: 


Est-elle brune? Est-elle blonde? 

Rien ne l’égale dans ce monde, 

Rien n’égale aussi mon amour; 
Et, sans étre inconstant, j'ai la bonne fortune 

D’étre amant en un méme jour 
Et d'une belle blonde, ct d'une belle brune. 

I have just come upon the above stanza in 
a delightful treatise which I have unearthed 
in a desultory ramble round my shelves, dip- 
ping into this volume and that in search of 
light on this great subject; one of those deli- 
cately ordered disquisitions made only in 
France on the blond beauties of the Vene- 
tian school of painting — “Les Femmes 
Blondes, selon les Peintres de VEcole di 
Venise.” 





BLONDE VERSUS 


The anonymous writers — “deux Véne- 
tiens,” they call themselves—have made the 
masterpieces of Venetian painting the ap- 
propriate peg on which to hang their cele- 
bration of blond beauty, and they supple- 
ment their essay with a fragrant garland of 
poetry in praise of blond womanhood, from 
Hesiod to Sainte-Beuve — “Za Guirlande 
Poétique des Femmes Blondes.” They add 
a charming bundle of quaint “ recettes,” col- 
lected from old Italian sources, recipes for 
the making of what we should nowadays 
call “peroxide blondes”—a process which 
sounds ever so much prettier and more re- 
spectable as they used to say it in Latin, 
ad faciendum capillos aureos. 

We shall help ourselves to the learning of 
our two Venetians from time to time as we 
go on; but is not the very existence of such 
a treatise, to start with, curiously significant 
of the seriousness with which this old war- 
fare of blonde versus brunette has been 
waged? Certainly it is a well-foughten field, 
and, trivial as at first sight the dispute may 
seem, there can be no question that it has 
the mysterious depth and bitterness of a nat- 
ural enmity. From time immemorial blondes 
and brunettes have cordially despised and 
hated each other; and lovers of beauty, ac- 
cording to unexplained natural affinities, 
have taken sides, Guelf and Ghibelline, in 
this world-old struggle. 

Color, anyhow, is a mystery. Scientists 
do not pretend—or only pretend—to explain 
it. That it has some profound meaning hid- 
den away in the depth of things, and that 
differences of color stand for spiritual differ- 
ences correspondingly marked or subtle, no 
sensitive person doubts. There are, as we 
know, highly gifted beings who profess to 
see the colors of the soul. Indeed, there is a 
whole mystic literature on the subject worthy 
the attention of the curious. 


MAN’S PRIMAL LOVE FOR BLOND THINGS 


From the beginning, mankind seems to 
have had a marked preference for blond 
things, a sense of security in their presence, 
a feeling that their blondness stood for a 
central beneficence and innocence in their 
nature; whereas darkness of hue has been 
similarly suspected as standing for hidden 
and possibly evil qualities and powers. It 
is not, I think, too fantastic to see in this 
man’s primitive fear of the dark, and to trace 
the universal preference for blond wigs in 
artificial periods to his ancient worship of 
the sun. 
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The deities to which, in the terrifying 
mystery of his childhood, he has turned 
for protection have usually been blond, as 
have most of those gracious personifications 
which embodied his notions of unseen benef- 
icent influences. Apollo in the south and 
Balder in the north were both golden-haired 
gods; so was Dionysos, “the spirit of fire 
and dew, alive and leaping in a thousand 
vines.” Angels and saviors of the world 
have usually been imagined as blond. Man’s 
most appealing symbol of divine love, the 
Madonna, from Raphael to Rossetti, comes 
to us in a halo of her own golden hair. 
Athene is always “the gray-eyed”; Aurora, 
Flora, Pomona, and the Graces are all 
blondes. 

The brunettes, however, may claim Juno, 
the most royal lady of Olympus, for their 
own, as also, it is not without significance 
to note, the nine Muses. The mysterious 
Hecate, too, is theirs, and all sinister, beau- 
tiful deities of magic arts and tragic dooms. 
The Furies were brunettes, and likewise the 
Fates; but, on the other hand, the Norns 
were gray-eyed, and the Valkyries, “the 
choosers of the slain,” were redoubtable 
blondes, with their streaming, blood-stained 
locks of northern gold. It is impossible to 
imagine Cupid with black hair and olive 
skin, and his beloved Psyche was doubtless 
as blonde as a ray of sunshine playing amid 
her tendriled curls. 

Then again, so many natural things use- 
ful to and dear to man are blond, such as 
honey and corn and oil, springing grass and 
running water and the sheltering foliage of 
trees, with their golden fruits. ‘The flowers 
man loves best are blue or white; and, of the 
birds, is not the soul a white bird, and the 
bluebird man’s symbol of happiness? Dark- 
hued flowers bring with them a certain fear, 
such as the deadly nightshade—the bella- 
donna of brunette beauty—or they suggest 
sorrow. Black plumage always marks the 
bird of ill omen; though we may parenthe- 
size in passing that it is persons of dark 
complexion who are in demand to bring good 
luck on such occasions as New Year’s Eve. 

Money, it is perhaps not impertinent to 
observe, is a blond commodity; though Spar- 
ta, I believe, had an iron coinage—but when 
did money ever look black? And, not in- 
appropriately, the old school-history legend 
of Gregory the Great and the English cap- 
tives comes to one’s mind. 

“From what country do these slaves 
come?” he had asked the trader, as he had 
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noted with admiration the white bodies, the 
fair faces, the golden hair, of some youths 
ranged for sale in the market-place. 

“They are English—Angles!” 
answer. 

“Not Angles, but angels, with faces so 
angel-like,” the great pope smilingly retort- 
ed, and his pious pun represents the imme- 
morial attitude of humanity toward blondes. 
They look so like angels! 

How far history bears out this instinctive 
sentiment we shall have occasion to inquire, 
but we may remark in passing that one of 
the most illustrious of beautiful blondes was 
Lucrezia Borgia. There is extant a dazzling 
description of her as she drew all eyes 
on one of her glittering progresses through 
Italy; and record is made of her stopping at 
Imola that she might wash her hair, that 
golden hair which she wore sometimes in a 
coif of golden net sown with jewels and tied 
with a black ribbon, while at other times she 
rode on horseback with it streaming loose 
across her glorious shoulders. 


was the 


“NOT GOLDEN, BUT GILDED” 


Apropos of this, our two Venetians above 
mentioned tell us that in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the roofs of houses in Venice were 
crowned with little wooden erections, shaped 
belvidere fashion, where the Venetian ladies 
used to sit the day long with their beautiful 
tresses spread out in the sun. They more 
than hint, however, that the glitter of these 
tresses might be described, in Swinburne’s 
phrase, as “not golden, but gilded”; and 
this, indeed, will be a fitting place to quote 
one of those quaint Venetian recipes for the 
guidance of the feminine alchemist: 

Take an ounce and a half of lupins, one of 
myrrh, half an ounce of larkspur, half an ounce 
of dry lees of white wine; steep the whole in 
water which you have made to boil with red-hot 
cinders of the vine. Leave it to steep all night, 
and, the following morning, bathe your hair in it. 
You will thus obtain tresses so blond that golden 
thread will be put to shame. The virtue of lupins, 
for this object, is marvelous, and there comes to 
mind another means no less perfect 

When, in the spring, the buds of the poplar first 
appear, and they begin to put forth those light 
shoots which will later become leaves, gather some 
of them, say about two ounces, and place them in 
eight or a dozen ounces of oil; heat them over 
the fire until they thicken; then expose in a phial 
in the sun. When used, in a very short time, 
from the effect of this oil, your hair will become 
very blond and very beautiful. 


Were there space, I might also copy for 
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the fair—or dark—reader particulars of the 
“manner of making the face as white as 
the albatross,” or tell “how a certain balm 
makes the complexion whiter than snow.” 
These delightful recipes, something like a 
hundred in number, sufficiently explain the 
disappointment of a certain gallant Abbé de 
Bernis, who, about the time of the Revolu- 
tion, made a pilgrimage to Venice in quest 
of the glorious blondes he had worshiped in 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese; not 
the red and white blondes of the north, as 
found in Germany, in Scandinavia, and, 
above all, in England, “that Eldorado of 
blondes, where the word ‘ fair’ is a synonym 
for beautiful,” but blondes, as Maurice 
Hewlett has since described them, “ splen- 
didly colored as a sunburnt nectarine, 
crowned with a mass of red-gold hair.” 
Alas for the traveler’s dreams, the women 
he saw in the streets were beautiful indeed, 
but black as crows! 

Was some caprice of nature subsequent to 
the age of the great painters responsible for 
this disappointment? Surely not, exclaim 
our two ingenious Venetians. The answer 
is in the writings of those old beauty doc- 
tors, and the disquieting conclusion forced 
upon one is that beauty so victoriously gold- 
en has seldom been the unassisted creation 
of nature in any time or country, and that 
the supposed preponderance of blond beauty 
in all ages has been rather one of the illu- 
sions of art than one of the eternal verities 
of ethnology. 

Théophile Gautier, it may be recalled, had 
a similar disillusionizing experience to that 
of the Abbé de Bernis. He gives the history 
of it in a short story called “ The Fleece of 
Gold,” in which you may read how a young 
French artist, surfeited with the brunette 
beauty of his own and other brunette lands, 
determined to go to Antwerp in quest of the 
blondes beloved by Rubens. 

“It is decided,” he said to himself. “I 
will love a Fleming!” 

So he takes the diligence to Brussels, and, 
as soon as possible after his arrival, he posts 
himself in a spot suitable for observation, 
and scrutinizes the promenading fair. But, 
alas, “he met an incalculable number of 
negresses, mulattresses, quadroons, half- 
breeds, griffs, yellow women, copper-col- 
ored women, green women, women of the 
color of a_ boot-flap—but not a single 
blonde.” In disgust, he determines to try 


Antwerp, but at first the like ill-success 
follows him, darting from street to street, 
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“seeking the blonde with an ardor worthy 
of the knights errant of old.” At last—but 
how he came at last to discover his Gretchen 
the reader must find out for himself by read- 
ing the story. Suffice it that it ends with 
this dialogue: 


“ Well!” said Gretchen, when he had finished 
his great picture of Aphrodite rising from the sea, 
“are you satisfied with your model?” 

“When would you like to publish our banns?” 
was the painter’s significant reply. 


If, then, such sleuth-hounds of feminine 
loveliness as the Abbé de Bernis and Théo- 
phile Gautier found the aurea puella so 
shy a quarry in the lands of Rubens and of 
Paul Veronese alike, are we not, as I said, 
forced to the conclusion that nature is by no 
means so blond in her preference and pro- 
ductiveness as art has led us to suppose, and 
that her laws of “natural selection” and 
“survival of the fittest” are rather on the 
side of the brunette? Mr. Finck has no 
doubt whatever as to this, and has ready to 
hand statistics on his side, as follows: 


Almost eleven million school children were ex- 
amined in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and 
Belgium, and the results showed that Switzerland 
has only 11.10, Austria 19.79, and Germany 31.80 
per cent of pure blondes. Thus the very country 
which since the days of ancient Rome has been 
proverbially known as the home of yellow hair 
and blue eyes, has to-day only 32 pure blondes in 
a hundred; while the average of pure brunettes 
is already 14.05 per cent, and in some regions as 
high as 25 per cent. The 53.15 per cent of the 
mixed type are evidently being slowly transformed 
into pure brunettes, thanks to intermarriages with 
neighbors of the dark variety. 

In England, Dr. Beddoe has collected a number 
of statistics which also bear out the theory that 
brunettes are gaining on blondes. Among 726 
women examined, he found 369 brunettes and 357 
blondes. Of the brunettes he found that 78.5 per 
cent were married, while of the blondes only 68 
per cent were married. Thus it would seem that 
a brunette has ten chances of getting married in 
England to a blonde’s nine. Hence Dr. Beddoe 
reasons that the English are becoming darker be- 
cause the persist in selecting the darker- 
haired women as wives. 


men 


Wigs, then, and peroxide would seem to 
be the explanation of the apparent predom- 
inance of blondes on our carboniferous plan- 
et ; but this fact, if it be a fact, impresses one 
with another—the curious observation that, 
whatever their complexion, the majority of 
women have either wished to be blonde, or 
that the prevailing taste of the world has 


preferred them to be so, or to seem so. To 
call a woman “dark” would seem often to 
have been considered by her as a term of 
reproach. Says Phebe in “ As You Like It”: 
I have more cause to hate him than to love him; 
For what had he to do to chide at me? 
He said mine eyes were black and my hair black, 
And, now I am remembered, scorned at me. 


Even the beautiful Shulamite felt it neces- 
sary to explain that, though she was black, 
yet was she comely; and how tenderly a 
shepherd in one of the idyls of Theocritus 
consoles his love for being swarthy: 

Men call thee a gipsy, gracious Bombyca, and 
dark and sunburnt. It is only I that call thee 
honey-pale. The violet is swart, and swart the 
lettered hyacinth, yet are these chosen the first in 
garlands. 


BLONDES AND BRUNETTES OF ANTIQUITY 


All the same, if hair-dressers had been 
forced to exist on the manufacture of black 
wigs, the fraternity would hardly have been 
as prosperous as it has ever been. Surely, in 
classical days, it would have gone barefoot; 
for the manufacture of blond wigs and the 
traffic in blond hair formed one of the great 


The 


commercial industries of antiquity. 
ghostly Roman ladies on the Pompeian fres- 
coes all wear the same shade of yellow, and 
emperors and poets alike set the prevalent 
fashion for blond hair, which the more lux- 
urious were accustomed to powder with gold- 


dust. Nero’s queen was blond; blond also 
was the Faustina of Marcus Aurelius— 


With state of splendid hair that droops 
Each side, Faustine. 


The locks that Horace loved best to see 
bound up with elegant simplicity—simplex 
munditiis—were yellow. ‘Those were Pyr- 
rha’s, but the tresses of his Phyllis and 
Chloe were of the same fashionable tint. 
Catullus has celebrated “the yellow crown” 
of his Berenice, Propertius the like adorn- 
ment of his Cynthia, and Tibullus also has 
sung to the same color. Homer’s Helen was 
golden—not, one likes to think in her case, 
gilded; and the blondness of Vergil’s Dido 
would seem to hint that Aineas had a pref 
erence for brunettes. 

In the days when the witty Apuleius, an- 
other philo-blond, wrote his “Golden Ass,” 
country maidens with blond hair had liter- 
ally, as Christina Rossetti says, “much gold 
upon their heads,” for great ladies were ea- 
ger to buy it up at good prices. In much 
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later days, at Neris, a certain village in 
France, there used to be an annual fair 
where the peasant girls came to barter their 
locks with enterprising pedlers; and who 
has not agonized with Victor Hugo’s poor 
Fantine! 

But need one say that the blondes did not 
have it quite all their own way with an- 
tiquity? If the brunettes were numerically 
outclassed, yet it may be held that in qual- 
ity they more than made good. Cleopatra, 
it will be remembered, did not feel it neces- 
sary to wear a yellow wig, but, possibly in 
irony, loved to surround herself with blond 
slaves. Zenobia, too, is described as im- 
periously raven-locked and black-eyed ; and 
Sappho is no inconsiderable asset to the 
brunette side of the account. Swinburne 
sings of— 

The small dark body’s Lesbian loveliness 
That held the fire eternal. 


If, as one of her editors suggests, one may 
accept an alternative reading of the phrase 
“violet-weaving,” applied to her by Al- 
ceus, and substitute “violet-tressed,” she 
would seem to have been distinguished by 
that beautiful blue-black hair—black hair 
with blue reflections in it—attributed to the 
Muses. 

Of other fair women of antiquity dow- 
ered with that “supreme beauty” which 
Lamartine has finely called “a royalty of 
the senses,” the famous Phryne, who con- 
vinced a court of law by the loveliness of 
her form, seems to have been golden as honey. 
Calypso, too, and the Sirens were undoubt- 
edly minted of human gold; and of ladies in 
the same Siren class in later times, Nell 
Gwyn and Lady Hamilton must be count- 
ed as natural blondes. On the other hand, 
Diane de Poitiers, whose chief beauty re- 
cipes, apparently, were cold baths and early 
rising, had “rich purple-black hair, which 
took a golden tint in the sunshine.” 

Of Greek women who added learning to 
beauty, Aspasia goes to the brunettes, but 
Hypatia’s eyes were blue and her hair yel- 
low. Of later learned ladies who were beau- 
tiful as well, Vittoria Colonna had “large, 
bright eyes and golden hair”; Beatrice 
d’Este was a sunbright beauty; and the eyes 
of the great-hearted Héloise “reflected the 
azure tints of heaven.” 

HEROINES 


A GALLERY OF HISTORIC 


Coming to later times, Mme. de Mainte- 
non, the recording angel of Louis XIV, had 
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“sparkling black eyes and a fine complex- 
ion.” Mme. Récamier is catalogued as 
“complexion brilliant, little rosy mouth, 
pearly teeth, black curling hair, soft expres- 
sive eyes.” Mme. de Sévigné, mark you, is 
portrayed for us by Mignard, and by La- 
martine, in words no less glowing than the 
painting, with “rich locks of fair hair, 
dreamy blue eyes, fine folding eyelids of 
alabaster veined with azure, and a complex- 
ion in the fresh flower, which neither time 
nor sorrow ever faded.” Lamartine adds 
other enthusiastic details, “making her im- 
age seem in our eyes to fill all space, and 
reach even to heaven,” and suggesting a re- 
gret that other illustrious women, of whom 
we have but meager and unrealizable de- 
tails, had not been equally fortunate in their 
portrayers—Joan of Arc, for example, for 
whom we must content ourselves with gen- 
eralizations and the spiritual vision of Bas- 
tien-Lepage. 

Returning for a moment to learned women 
—remembering, as we said above, that the 
Muses themselves are “ violet-tressed” — 
we find them rather tiresomely indetermi- 
nate. Charlotte Bronté, for example, may 
be classed as intermediate, with “soft, thick 
brown hair, and peculiar eyes difficult to 
describe.” Sonya Kovalevsky, too, may be 
characterized, I hope without disrespect, as 
a Slavonic nondescript, though her country- 
woman, Marie Bashkirtseff, in spite of her 
dark eyebrows, must rank as a militant 
blonde. 

Jane Austen is common-sensibly definite, 
“a clear brunette, with a rich color, hazel 
eyes, and curling brown hair,” resembling, 
we are told, her own Emma Woodhouse. 
George Eliot is somewhat less deiinitely 
blonde, “hair pale brown, worn in ringlets, 
complexion pale, eyes gray-blue.” 

But there is, characteristically, no middle 
course with George Sand. Of the tragic 
muse of Chopin and Alfred de Musset, we 
read: 

Her large dark eyes sparkle with genius, he 
hair, black as ebony, falls on her shoulders in 
wavy ringlets. 


A few queens may as well be here clas- 
sified. Catherine de’ Medici and Mary 
Queen of Scots are unmistakable “children 
of the dark star”; whereas Cassandra, 
Guinevere, Isabella of Spain, Elizabeth of 
England, Marie Antoinette, and Catherine 
of Russia are all so much capital for the 
blondes. It may be added of Elizabeth that 
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it has been ungallantly declared that “she 
wore false hair, and that red.”” What would 
Spenser have said to such a libel on his peer- 
less Gloriana? But possibly Spenser was 
like those twenty-one men of Cincinnati of 
whom Mr. Finck maliciously tells. These 
had all married red-haired women, but were 
found, on examination, to be color-blind. 
They had, therefore, mistaken their wives 
for brunettes! 


IDEALS OF POETS AND PAINTERS 


However, if to love red hair is to be color- 
blind, no few poets and painters must have 
been so—particularly the painters of the 
Preraphaelite school. Though many of 
Rossetti’s most impressive faces look out 
of caves of hair black and mysterious as 
night — chiefly those he painted from the 
wonderful face of Mrs. William Morris, one 
of the world’s regal brunettes—yet the in- 
spiring face of his life, the muse of his 
poetry as well as of his painting, Elizabeth 
Siddall, first caught his fancy by the wealth 
of her coppery red hair and her strange blue- 
green eyes, like those of that queen Alaciel 
of whom Swinburne sings: 

I am the queen Alaciel. 

My mouth was like that moist gold cell 
Whereout the thickest honey drips; 

Mine eyes were as a gray-green sea. 


It is a marvelous blond head that lies in 
the last solemn sleep of Beatrice in “ Dante’s 
Dream.” 

The poets, as one would expect, are char- 
acteristically eclectic in the color scheme of 
their loves. It is to be feared that they have 
frequently proved capable of equally impas- 
sioned adoration for blond and _ brunette 
beauty, like the French bard quoted above, 
in one and the same day. Even so grave a 
poet as Milton—who, in his youth, like Po- 
lonius, suffered much extremity from love— 
was moved alike by dark and fair, though 
one of his most decisive utterances bears out 
my suggestion that a man’s first love will 
usually be blonde and his last brunette. In 
one of his Italian sonnets, translated by 
Cowper, he writes to a friend of a beautiful 
singer whom he had met during his visit to 
Italy—Leonora Baroni: 

Yet think me not thus dazzled by the flow 


Of golden locks, or damask rose; more rare 
The heartfelt beauties of my foreign fair! 


Yet two of Milton’s wives appear to have 
been blondes. 
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The famous Laura of Petrarch is de- 
scribed as “a fair, Madonna-like beauty, 
with soft, dark eyes, and a profusion of pale 
golden hair parted on her brow and falling 
in rich curls over her neck.” Another fa- 
mous Italian blonde was Byron’s Countess 
Guiccioli, though Byron, we know, had a 
passion for black eyes. Spenser’s own per- 
sonal Elizabeth, whom he married, and 
whom he celebrates in his lovely “ Epithal- 
amion” and “ Prothalamion,” was a blonde, 
as was the Rosalind of his earlier affection: 

That golden wire, those sparkling stars so bright 
Shall turn to dust, and lose their goodly light. 


That Stella, thinking of whom Sidney wrote 
his lovely— 


With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the 
sky! 
How silently, and with how wan a face!— 


—is described with “dark, sparkling eyes; 
pale brown hair; a rich, vivid complexion.” 

Another Stella, she of Swift’s strange 
love, was also brunette, “with silky black 
hair, brilliant eyes, and delicate features” ; 
but in Vanessa Swift seems to have sought 
for contrast. Pope’s Martha Blount was 
fair, with blue eyes. 

Coming again to later days, that versatile 
lover Heine has thus put himself on record 
for the brunettes, apropos of the women of 
Trent, in the Austrian Tyrol: 


I do love these pale, elegiac faces with the large 
black eyes that gaze at you so love-sick; I love 
also the dusky tint of those proud necks which 
Phoebus already has loved and browned with his 
kisses. 


Alfred de Musset’s Mimi Pinson, need 
one say, was blond: 


Mimi Pinson est une blonde, 
Une blonde que l'on connait. 


But Musset was young and gay when he 
sang thus; his tragic muse, as we know, was 
to come later with George Sand. 


HEROINES OF FAMOUS NOVELS 


Novelists appear, for the most part, to 
favor brunette heroines, as being more im- 
pressive—particularly, though not always, 
wher their stories are tragic, thus following 
tradition and popular instinct. Take Haw- 
thorne’s Hester Prynne, with her “ dark and 
abundant hair, so glossy that it threw off 
the sunshine with a gleam, and a face which, 
besides being beautiful from the regularity 
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of feature and richness of complexion, had 
the impressiveness belonging to a marked 
brow and deep black eyes.” 

Again, Thomas Hardy’s Eustacia Vye is 
the very apotheosis of the brunette. “To see 
her hair,” writes Mr. Hardy, “ was to fancy 
that a whole winter did not contain darkness 
enough to form its shadow. It closed over 
her forehead like nightfall extinguishing the 
western glow.” The Dark Lady of Shake- 
speare’s idolatry can hardly have been more 
Stygian than that. 

George Eliot has a fine picture of tragic 
Hetty Sorrel combing her “dark, hya- 
cinthic” curls before her mirror. Field- 
ing’s Sophia was a most uncompromising 
brunette. ‘“‘ Her hair, which was black, was 
so luxuriant that it reached her middle,” and 
“few could believe it to be her own”; 
while “her black eyes had a luster in them 
which all her softness could not extinguish.” 
Balzac’s dangerous Woman of Thirty is 
pictured with “brown tresses and beautiful, 
almond-shaped dark eyes”; but perhaps the 
most dangerous woman in fiction, Becky 
Sharp, is described by Thackeray as “ pale, 
sandy-haired, and with eyes habitually cast 
down. When they looked up, they were very 
large, odd, and attractive.” 

From this desultory survey of preferences, 
one way and the other, which could be 
greatly extended—what conclusion? 

It seems to me that only a very hardened 
or biased generalizer could arrive at any; 
the historic honors are so evenly distributed. 
Yet perhaps one does gain a certain impres- 
sion that, while less showy in some respects 
than that of the blonde, the record of the 
brunette is one of more serious and stable 
values, and that perhaps there is something 
in the fancy of the old German mystic quoted 
by Walter Pater, who, speaking of “the 
mystery of so-called white things,” says that 


“the red rose came first,” and that “ white 
things” are “ever an afterthought — the 
doubles, or seconds, of real things, and 


themselves but half-real, half-material.” 
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A greater force and depth, a more stable 
concreteness, apparently, belong to brunette 
types and things. Dark colors, as we know, 
represent a greater absorption of the solar 
energy; what is coal but solidified sun- 
shine? Do the black hair and the brown 
skin, according to Mr. Finck’s idea, repre- 
sent a greater amount of stored-up sunshine 
than the gold hair and the white skin, and, 
therefore, a larger endowment of vital force ? 
Certainly, we involuntarily associate more 
dynamic qualities with brunette types; and 
the word “swart,” as applied to men, has 
usually carried with it the sense of a sort of 
uncanny physical strength. 

From the point of view of beauty, perhaps 
the ideal type would be that dreamed of by 
some artists in which blond hair will be com- 
bined with dark eyes, eyebrows, and eye- 
lashes, and skin like “ the nut-brown maid.” 
Nature, of course, does occasionally produce 
fascinating examples of that type, and per- 
haps evolution is going in that direction. At 
all events, those of us who live long enough 
here in America should see some interesting 
developments in the course of the next two or 
three generations. 

As with so many old conflicts, America 
may be the natural battle-ground for the 
final struggle, the Armageddon, in the world- 
old fight between blonde and brunette, be- 
ing as it is the melting-pot of races. Every 
kind of cdlor is being dashed hourly on the 
gigantic palette. What will that mysterious 
artist, Nature, bring out of them all as he 
blends them in his slap-dash way with the 
cosmic brush ? 

If he is really on the side of the brunette, 
America may soon be in a position to tell 
us; and perhaps time will prove that Shake- 
speare, true prophet in so many things, was 
once more on the winning side when, with 
his eyes on the mysterious “dark lady” of 
his sonnets, he wrote: 

In the old time black was not counted fair, 

Or, if it were, it bore not beauty’s name; 

But now is black beauty’s successive heir. 


PERCEPTION 


Tue fairies spread upon the grass 
Their draperies and veils of gauze, 

Fresh washed to silvery hue; 

My neighbor, as he chanced to pass, 
Fact-blinded, saw by optics’ laws 

Mere cobwebs in the dew! 


Ruby Baughman 
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HE theatrical year which began last 
August was entered on with no 
little trepidation by the New York 

managers. Playhouses were too plentiful, 
good plays were scarce, and competition from 
other forms of amusement — automobiles, 
motion pictures, and the opera—was keen. 
And the outcome has justified the managers 
in their fears. Failure followed failure, one 
of the most prominent among the American 
producers scoring as high as fifteen during 
the season. 

The New Theater did not escape. Early 
in April, the beautiful house fronting Cen- 
tral Park was abandoned as being too large 
for its purposes and too costly to maintain, 
and the institution will intermit its New 
York performances until another home is 
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built, on a smaller scale, in the Times 

Square district. 

As a result of the prevalent ill luck with 
new ventures, revivals have been the order 
of the night in stageland to a degree never 
before known on Broadway. Ethel Barry- 
more fell back on “ Trelawny” and “ Alice 
Sit by the Fire,” eked out by Barrie’s new 
one-act comedy, “* The Twelve Pound Look.” 
Kyrle Bellew returned to “ Raffles,’ Gillette 
to his early successes, and Charles Frohman 
replaced a new fiasco with Oscar Wilde’s 
“Importance of Being Earnest.” 

While the road has suffered as severely as 
Manhattan from the drama blight, I should 
say that Chicago had come off somewhat bet- 
ter than New York in its score card. “The 
Great Name,” the Viennese play based on 
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the career of Franz Lehar, composer of “ The 
Merry Widow,” held the stage for fourteen 
weeks at the Cort Theater, with Henry Kol- 
ker, formerly of the New Theater, in the 
title-réle. “ Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” 
with Ralph Stuart heading the cast, ran up 
more than a double century at the Olympic; 
Rose Stahl has crowded the Illinois since 
March with “ Maggie Pepper,” by Charles 
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as I write, “ The Fox,” featuring Edmund 
Breese, promises well, while “ Marriage a la 
Carte” seems in the way of more apprecia- 
tion at the Grand than it received at the 
Casino, in New York. 

As to London, failures were as plentiful 
at the West End houses as they were on the 
Great White Way. Happily for British 


playgoers, this sad state of affairs was offset 
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‘*POMANDER WALK,’ AND LEADING WOMAN, 


AS MARJOLAINE, IN THAT QUAINT ‘COMEDY 


From a thotograph 


Klein; “Disraeli,” with George Arliss, 
stayed for twelve weeks at the Grand Opera- 
House, and Julian Eltinge for about an equal 
length of time with his novelty, “ The Fas- 
cinating Widow,” at the Colonial. In the 
autumn, “The Deep Purple” registered as 
deep an impression in a Loop theater as it 
did afterward on Broadway. David War- 
field remained for two months at the Black- 
stone in “ The Return of Peter Grimm,” and 


by White 


New York 
by the brilliant success at His Majesty’s of 
Sir Herbert Tree’s superb revival of Shake- 
speare’s “Henry VIII.” This ran from 
September 1 till Easter, and was followed 
by an equally resplendent production of 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” for the 
coronation season. 

Herbert Trench’s noteworthy offering at 
the Haymarket was Mr. Besier’s “ Lady Pa- 
tricia,” with Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Mr. 
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Pinero’s new comedy for George Alexander, 
“ Preserving Mr. Panmure,” held the boards 
at the St. James’s a bare three months—a 
short period for a London success. After 
“Henry VIII,” long-distance honors must 
go to our own Fred Whitney: for his pres- 
entation of “The Chocolate Soldier,” at the 
Lyric. 

The positive novelty of the London year 
did not arrive until spring, when the young 
American playwright, Edward Knoblauch, 
author of “ The Faun,” had his oft-rejected 
“Kismet” brought out by Oscar Asche at 
the Garrick. This is a dramatization of the 
“Arabian Nights,” with resplendent orien- 
tal scenery, which led one of the London 
critics to remark: 


It is the spectacular side of this astonishing 
production that hits one hardest 

The action is continuous, being carried 
on by story-teller, singers, and dancers on 
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the stage apron and in the boxes 
when the curtain is lowered for 
a change of scene. New York 
will remember Oscar Asche for 
the deep impression he made as 
Maldonado, with Virginia Har- 
ned in Pinero’s “Iris,” nearly 
ten years ago. 

Aside from “ The Chocolate 
Soldier,” the most successful 
American importation to British 
boards was “ Baby Mine,” pro- 
duced at the Criterion on Febru- 
ary 22, and at this writing still 
running. “Is Matrimony a Fail- 
ure?” lasted only a month, and 
the English reviewers were very 
severe on “ A* Fool There Was.” 
One of them called it “quite 
commonplace melodrama,” and 
expressed the hope that Kipling 
would never see the play his poem 
inspired. H. B. Irving found no 
new piece worthy of his mettle, 
and has gone with his company 
to Australia; while his brother 
Laurence, having met some suc- 
cess with “The Lily,” is trying 
to get from Mr. Belasco the Lon- 
don rights to “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” 

AUGUST’S SAD SHOWING 

Coming back to New York, 
and taking the season in detail, 
I look over the record and find 
that it opened on August 8, at the Garrick, 
with a failure—‘“ Love Among the Lions,” 
a farce dramatized from one of Anstey’s 
stories, and introducing to New York a 
clever young English actor, A. E. Matthews. 
The next offering, “ The Brass Bottle,” pro- 
duced a week later at the Lyceum, owed its 
origin to the same Anstey, and fell by the 
dramatic wayside, as likewise did Clara 
Lipman in “ The Marriage of a Star.” 

The first hit of the year was registered on 
the 15th, at the Criterion, by a man who 
has had nothing but successes in his career 
as playwright — James Forbes, author of 
“The Chorus Lady” and “The Traveling 
Salesman.” Although the newspapers did 
not lavish as much praise on “ The Com- 
muters” as on its predecessors, the public 
took to the piece, and at one time there were 
two companies playing it. 

The first musical offering of the year, 
“The Echo,” with a Chicago run of the 




















previous spring behind it, found prosperity 
at the Globe, but “ Bobby Burnit,”’ drama- 
tized from one of George Randolph Ches- 
ter’s stories, did not linger long at the Re- 
public or elsewhere. 

An eighteen-carat hit arrived the follow- 
ing week at Daly’s, in the shape of “ Baby 
Mine,” by Margaret Mayo. Grace George 
was going to play this, then decided she 
wouldn’t, thought she might, and finally 
didn’t, leaving the creation of the New York 
heroine to Marguerite Clarke, for the farce 
was already running in Chicago with Con- 
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suelo Bailey. The piece remained in the 
metropolis, at one theater or another, until 
the trees began to bud again. 

A different fate awaited the next bid for 
favor — “Our Miss Gibbs,” the musical 
comedy with a two years’ record at the Lon- 
don Gaiety. It perished after less than two 
months of exposure to the chill of an Amer- 
ican autumn. Equal ill-success waited on 
the American-made farce, “Miss Patsy,” 
which Gertrude Quinlan’s cleverness could 
not redeem from its inherent dulness. 

By way of happy contrast, the next two 
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offerings of the month proved real winners— 
“Mme. Sherry,” a musical vaudeville, at 
the New Amsterdam, and “The Country 
Boy,” a comedy by Edgar Selwyn, at the 
Liberty, a few doors away. The first-named 
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lasted in New York until March, and the 
latter until New Year’s. 
SEPTEMBER'S UPS AND DOWNS 


The new month started in with the worst 
fiasco yet recorded in New York—“ The 


WHO SANG THE TITLE-ROLE IN 
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Upstart,” a comedy by a new man, Tom 
Barry, which inaugurated the season at the 
Maxine Elliott and lived only three nights. 
This was a pity, for there was merit in the 
piece, which was written in the Shaw style, 


‘““THE BALKAN PRINCESS” 


her latest photograph by the Campbell Studio, New York 


and had a delicious finish. But it talked 


itself to death. 

The Hippodrome, apparently a more sure- 
fire venture for its managers than a mere 
playhouse, found favor with its new offer- 
ings—two spectacular melodramas, “The 
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ROSE STAHI WHO HAS HAD A LONG CHICAGO 


From her latest photog 


International Cup” and “The Earth- 
quake,” and “ The Ballet of Niagara,” with 
an admirably simulated effect of the famous 
falls. In the first-named a race between 
ponies and a locomotive was the piéce de 
résistance. 

One of the best vehicles that John Drew 
has had in years discovered itself in 
“Smith,” which kept the boards at the Em- 
pire for three months. For this cleverest of 
the Somerset Maugham comedies, Charles 
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HER NEW VEHICLE, *‘MAGGIE PEPPER” 


Frohman provided Mr. Drew with first-rate 
support, including Mary Boland for the 
name-part, Isabel Irving as a cold-hearted 
society woman, and Hassard Short in the 
guise of a “tame cat” who entertains her. 

“Mother,” by Jules Eckert Goodman, a 
very ordinary play described as possessing 
strong “heart interest,” was prodded into a 
lengthy run, more through the indefatigable 
efforts of its manager than by the author’s 
ability to interest his audience. How the 
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prodding process was engineered may be 
gathered from what the Sun’s critic wrote 
on the morning after the first production: 


The lack of imagination about the whole play 
reduced its level from the first scene to the last. 
It was painfully literal always. The actors groped 
with consistent lack of success for some ray of 
the light that never was on sea orland. . . . Yet 
the theater thundered with applause. The curtain 
rose repeatedly after every act. If one may place 
confidence in these outward and audible signs, 
“Mother” is the play of the century. 


It is easy enough to stir up enthusiasm 
for a new offering on its opening night. 
Ushers are provided with two hands for 
other purposes than merely to take coupons 
and turn down seats. And presently, in 
electric letters over the doors of the Hackett 
Theater, blazed forth the sign: “The Play 
of the Century.”—Sun. 

Willing ushers and distorted notices 
availed not to save “ Welcome to Our City,” 
a farce from the German with which Maclyn 
Arbuckle opened the Bijou and very speed- 
ily closed it again. Meanwhile, the instant 


collapse of “ The Upstart,” leaving a thea- 
ter unexpectedly vacant, inspired revival- 
mad William A. Brady with the idea of 
pitchforking “Diplomacy” upon the stage, 


after starting rehearsals of “The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest” and discovering 
that Charles Frohman owned the American 
rights of this cleverest of the Oscar Wilde 
comedies. But Thurlow Bergen was prac- 
tically the only member of the near-star cast 
who distinguished himself in “ Diplomacy,” 
under the handicap of the rapid - transit 
preparations. 

To the Gaiety on September 19 came what 
was destined to be the king-pin in the com- 
edy hits of the season—“ Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford,” George M. Cohan’s drama- 
tization of a series of stories by George Ran- 
dolph Chester. The critics all praised it, 
and nobody was disappointed who took their 
tip and went to see a marvelously clever stage 
adaptation of tales whose moral squint, in 
print, tended in anything but the approved 
direction. Under the vacuum cleansing proc- 
ess applied by Mr. Cohan, not only is none 
of the fun lost, but the taste left in the spec- 
tator’s mouth has no serious flavor of bit- 
terness. Small wonder, then, that with the 
capital cast headed by Hale Hamilton, the 
piece is still running at the George M. Cohan 
Theater, whither it was transferred on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. 

It is a thousand pities that the public did 
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not rally in the same form to the support 
of “Decorating Clementine,’ the most de- 
serving adaptation from the French that 
Charles Frohman has offered in years. With 
Hattie Williams as star, and an efficient sup- 
port, including G. P. Huntley, Louis Mas- 
sen, Ernest Lawford, and Doris Keane, this 
version of the Paris Variétés hit, “Le Bois 
Sacré,” proved joyous entertainment indeed. 
The fact that it failed to please a sufficient 
number to make it profitable is indeed to be 
regretted in the cause of art. It is poor con- 
solation to note that London, whither Mr. 
Frohman transferred it and its cast, likewise 
turned the cold shoulder to it. 

Real merit and decided success were once 
more found under the same banner when 
Oscar Hammerstein brought out, at the 
Manhattan Opera - House, a comic opera 
from the French, “ Hans, the Flute-Player,” 
music by Louis Ganne. With a company 
not particularly well known here, save for 
Sophie Brandt, the hit was immediate and 
the run of many weeks’ duration. 

One could not blame the reviewers for 
making disagreeable puns on the name of 
the farce, “Con & Co.,” an Oliver Herford 
adaptation from the French. It was speed- 
ily withdrawn, and we will as quickly pass 
on to “The Deserters,” an army play by 
Robert Peyton Carter and Anna Alice Cha- 
pin, which Henry B. Harris offered at the 
Hudson as the first starring vehicle for that 
eminently capable actress, Helen Ware. Per- 
sonally, I liked the play, and so did a great 
many other people, not including the critics, 
who, however, had nothing but good words 
to say of Miss Ware. The piece remained 
at the Hudson for two months, and lasted 
on the road until February. 

With no goal higher than momentary 
amusement, Sam Bernard succeeded in what 
he aimed at in “He Came from Milwau- 
kee,” a musical comedy which held the stage 
at the Casino from the autumn equinox un- 
til after the New Year revels. 

“ Anti-Matrimony,” a comedy that might 
be likened to looking at life through the 
wrong end of an opera-glass, showed Percy 
Mackaye at his best—and worst. That 
splendid actress, Henrietta Crosman, did her 
best to overcome the handicaps with which 
obstinate Mr. Mackaye manages to involve 
all his work for the stage, but a bare month 
measured the run in New York. The piece, 
however, was shortly afterward revived by 
Miss Crosman on tour, after the speedy 
evaporation of “ The Duchess of Suds.” 
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Its genuine comedy and pathos should 
have made a bigger success than was 
achieved here by the London hit, Monck- 
ton Hoffe’s “The Little Damozel.” Cyril 
Keightley and May Buckley headed the cast, 
and the play remained at the Comedy only 
five weeks before taking to the road. “ Alma, 
Where Do You Live?” a musical farce from 
the French via the German, started in at 
Weber’s the last week in September, and re- 
mained there until after Easter. In spite of 
suggestive posters, and rumors of highly 
risqué passages in the original, it proved to 
be quite innocuous. Its music was by Jean 
Bricquet, and Kitty Gordon filled the title- 
role for the first few months. 

A play of very uneven merit was shown 
briefly at the Bijou in “ My Man,” drama- 
tized by Forrest Halsey from his own maga- 
zine story, “ The Quality of Mercy.” With 
a woman convict for a leading character, the 
subject was drab and depressing. 


OCTOBER MAKES A GOOD START 


The second season at the New Theater was 
begun on the Ist of October with Maeter- 
linck’s “ Blue Bird.” While some fault was 
found with the production and the inter- 
preters, and the presentation as a whole fell 
behind that in London, it met with popular 
favor. After five weeks it was removed with 
the same cast to the Majestic Theater, where 
the run was continued through the winter. 

By an odd coincidence another child play 
was brought forward on the same evening— 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” a drama- 
tization of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “ Rebec- 
ca” stories. An instant success was scored, 
especially by Edith Taliaferro in the name 
part, and the piece remained on view at the 
Republic until spring. 

To the surprise of all who were cognizant 
of its London hit, “ The Girl in the Train” 
ran off the track at the Globe, and was put 
into the shop for repairs to its cast. It 
emerged on tour, later on, with Frank Dan- 
iels as the star, after which this Viennese 
musical comedy kept the rails in good shape. 

David Belasco rang up one of his old- 
time triumphs at the theater now named for 
himself, lately the Stuyvesant. “The Con- 
cert,” from a German comedy of the same 
name by Herman Bahr, reflected honor alike 
on Leo Ditrichstein, who made the adapta- 
tion and acted the leading réle; on Mr. Be- 
lasco, who staged the piece; on the eminent- 
ly capable supporting cast, including Janet 
Beecher, Jane Grey, William Morris, and 
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John Cope; and on the public who rallied 
to the support of so worthy an offering with 
an enthusiasm that pushed the run into the 
ninth month. 

In “Judy Forgot,” by Avery Hopwood, 
Marie Cahill found a musical plot with a 
real story and some tuneful music by Silvio 
Hein. She remained at the Broadway for 
two months. Five nights, on the other hand, 
measured the stay at the Comedy of “The 
Family,” by Robert H. Davis, in spite of an 
interesting story for the most part well in- 
terpreted. It certainly does seem difficult to 
corral Broadway playgoers for a piece that 
happens to be minus a dress-suit, unless it 
is a rustic comedy. 

Another short-lived offering, but one this 
time that deserved nothing better, was “ New 
York,” by William J. Hurlbut. Except for 
one act, it was both dull and repellent. 

Attractive music by Felix Albini per- 
meated “Mme. Troubadour,” an operetta 
from the French with no chorus and only 
eight principals. This served to fit the 
Lyric Theater happily to its name for about 
six weeks, but cannot be reckoned among 
the year’s pronounced successes. The story 
was quite too baldly French for the present 
temper of the public, and the singing was 
not in every case up to the requirements. 

At this period the failures trod fast upon 
one another’s heels. “The Scandal,” from 
the French of Bataille, served Kyrle Bellew 
for less than a fortnight at the Garrick, 
while “ Keeping Up Appearances,” by But- 
ler Davenport, could not keep the boards at 
the Comedy. 

Then followed the big surprise of the sea- 
son—the failure of “ The Girl in the Taxi,” 
at the Astor. Equipped with an excellent 
cast, including Jessie Millward, John Glen- 
dinning, and Fred Bond, and preceded by 
just the sort of rumors that are supposed to 
make for a Broadway “knockout,” this 
farce from the French, with hits scored in 
Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia, failed 
to draw in New York, and ran for only six 
weeks. Possibly a certain contingent had 
expected the notices to be sweepingly severe 
on the play’s moral tone, which they were 
not. The players, who had rented apart- 
ments for the winter, in the belief that a 
long run was assured, were more than 
amazed at the outcome. 

The first visitors from foreign shores were 
Fred Terry and his wife, Julia Neilson, who 
set forth at the Knickerbocker the romantic 
comedy, “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” with a 











long London run on its records. Some peo- 
ple liked the play, but I was not among the 
number, and it cannot be said that the New 
York sojourn of the English stars was a 
triumphant one. 

The last October offering, however, was 
one of the season’s big successes—a play of 
New York life by Charles Klein, called 
“The Gamblers.”” Written along the same 
intense lines of interest as his “Lion and 
the Mouse,” it is Mr. Klein’s greatest hit 
since that famous piece. It was capitally 
played by a company with George Nash fea- 
tured and Jane Cowl doing excellent work 
in the emotional line. The play ran at the 
Maxine Elliott until April. 

The other newcomers on the same evening 
—Marie Doro in a futile comedy by Will- 
iam Gillette called “Electricity,” and 
Thomas Jefferson in “The Other Fellow,” 
a farce on an occult theme—did not fill the 
bills long enough to call for any further 
comment. 


IN DRAB NOVEMBER 


Rollicking humor among the Kentucky 
mountaineers ushered in the month cheerily, 
with Thompson Buchanan as the author of 
“The Cub” and Douglas Fairbanks as its 
star. The piece kept Mr. Fairbanks at it, 
in town and out, until he was called to take 
part in the spring revival of “The Lights 
o’ London.” 

Oscar Hammerstein registered another 
light opera hit with Emma Trentini in 
“Naughty Marietta,” with music by Victor 
Herbert, which held the stage at the New 
York from November 1 until March 4. 

The town’s first view of Shakespeare for 
the season was furnished by the New Thea- 
ter with “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
on which the critics looked coldly, and over 
which the public did not grow at all enthu- 
siastic. The Mistress Ford and Mistress 
Page, by Edith Wynne Matthison and Rose 
Coghlan respectively, were perhaps the best- 
filled réles in the revival, which did not earn 
many repetitions. Nor did much better luck 
await “Mr. Preedy and the Countess,” the 
R. C. Carton farce in which Weedon Gros- 
smith had scored so heavily in London. But 
he did not bring with him Miss Compton 
(Mrs. Carton) for the Countess, and soon 
went back to England to become Jimmie in 
“Baby Mine.” 

After a long absence, May Irwin returned 
to the stage and appeared at Wallack’s in 
“Getting a Polish,” a revamped failure by 
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Messrs. Tarkington and Wilson, quite un- 
worthy of her abilities. The comedy re- 
mained in town for six weeks, and was then 
taken on the road—quite a contrast to the 
six months’ period that used to mark Miss 
Irwin’s stay across the street in the old 
“Widow Jones” and “ Courted into Court” 
days at the Bijou. 

Barely a month covered the town appear- 
ances of Genée in “The Bachelor Belles,” 
at the Globe, while the same brief sojourn, 
with no road tour following, marked the 
career of “ The Speckled Band,” a Sherlock 
Holmes adventure by Conan Doyle. The 
New Theater brought forward a fine pres- 
entation of Pinero’s well-written play that 
failed to draw in London, “The Thunder- 
bolt”; and Charles Frohman effected a bril- 
liant revival of Oscar Wilde’s “ Importance 
of Being Earnest,” which remained at the 
Lyceum for six weeks, with A. E. Matthews, 
Hamilton Revelle, May Blayney, and Jane 
Oaker heading the cast. 

On the following night Belasco presented 
at the Hudson another comedy of sparkling 
epigram—‘“ Nobody’s Widow,” written by 
the young American playwright, Avery Hop- 
wood, for Blanche Bates. Success perched 
instantly on its banners, and the run lasted 
from November 15 to May 20. 

The combination of a new star, Zelda 
Sears, and a new dramatist, Anne Caldwell, 
spelled favor for “ The Nest Egg,” a farce 
on a novel theme, which remained on Broad- 
way for some five weeks — six nights less 
than “The Girl and the Kaiser,” a musical 
comedy that showed Lulu Glaser as an Aus- 
trian forester’s daughter. 

With a cast that would make a good show- 
ing as audience in the tiny Comedy Thea- 
ter, Willie Collier established himself there 
in a farce by himself and Edgar Selwyn 
freakishly entitled “I'll Be Hanged If I 
Do.” He kept the rope dangling until Eas- 
ter, when he, too, fell into the revival habit, 
and brought “The Dictator” out of its 
moth-balls. 

Five weeks sufficed Broadway to inspect 
Mrs. Leslie Carter in “Two Women,” by 
Rupert Hughes, but the road, I understand, 
extended her a warm welcome. Sothern and 
Marlowe inaugurated a brief but brilliant 
Shakespeare season at the Broadway, open- 
ing in “ Macbeth,” and scoring heavily not 
only on the production side, but in acting 
as well. The success of this four weeks’ 
engagement, with a dollar and fifty cents the 
top price for seats, was one of the happy ear- 
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marks in an otherwise rather bedraggled 
season. 


HOLIDAY FETTLE AND FIASCO 


Sarah Bernhardt, in repertoire, had a 
prosperous month at the Globe, opening in 
“L’Aiglon.” She presented a new “ Jeanne 
d’Arc” and “La Samaritaine” as her only 
novelties, and also showed us how she did 
“Mme. X.” If an actress with even a frac- 
tion of Bernhardt’s abilities had been pro- 
cured for the name-part, the production of 
Maeterlinck’s “Mary Magdalene,” at the 
New Theater, would not have been the sad 
affair it was with Olga Nethersole. 

Remembering his old days of whirlwind 
enthusiasm, it was sad to see what a hand- 
ful of spectators Chevalier drew in his al- 
leged legitimate vehicle “Daddy Dufard.” 
But the causes of failure here were not far 
to seek, while in the case of “ The Aviator,” 
an up-to-date and well-acted farce at the 
Astor, with Wallace Eddinger in the title- 
role, the lack of patronage was a mystery 
that its sponsors have not yet solved. James 
Montgomery wrote the piece, and Cohan & 
Harris gave it a fine outfitting. 

Perhaps the most notable revivals in this 
year of revivals were the series of his own 
plays put forward again by William Gil- 
lette, first at the Empire, starting December 
6, then going to the Criterion, and later re- 
turning to the Empire, where he finished his 
own and the theater’s season on April 28. 
“Secret Service” was possibly the most 
popular in the lot, with Mr. Gillette’s pres- 
ent leading woman, Louise Rutter, in Amy 
Busby’s former rdle, and with Josephine 
Brown for the ingénue part created by 
Odette Tyler. Marie Wainwright, who once 
starred jointly with Louis James, acted 
grand dames in the “Secret Service” and 
“Held by the Enemy” reproductions. 
“Sherlock Holmes” and the farce, “Too 
Much Johnson,” were also included in the 
Gillette repertoire. 

The paucity of effective new material 
drove even the New Theater to bring for- 
ward “Old Heidelberg.” It must be said 
that this charming play from the German, 
formerly done by Richard Mansfield, was 
beautifully acted on Central Park West, al- 
beit one felt that it scarcely belonged in the 
scheme of things there. 

It was about this time that the French 
playwright, Henri Bataille, registered his 
second American failure within a few weeks, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell coming a bad crop- 
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per with “The Foolish Virgin.” Another 
star also found her vehicle too weak to carry 
her far—Annie Russell in “ The Impostor,” 
a comedy by Leonard Merrick and Michael 
Morton. 
A few nights before Christmas, however, 
a surprise was sprung on Broadway in the 
shape of a drama which was practically all 
atmosphere, and which, nevertheless, won 
out with most of the critics and a big por- 
tion of the public. This was “ Pomander 
Walk,” by the Anglo-American Louis N. 
Parker. I frankly admit that I was sur- 
prised at the vogue the piece obtained, for 
it ran at Wallack’s until apple-blossom time. 
To be sure, it was favored with most unique 
setting of five little houses in a row, and 
was acted by a cast of English players ad- 
mirably adapted to set forth characters and 
episodes of the early nineteenth century. 
Christmas week brought a sweeping suc- 
cess in operetta, another charmer from Vi- 
enna, “ The Spring Maid,” with captivating 
Christie MacDonald as star; and also a very 
mediocre comedy from the French, “Su- 
zanne,” for Billie Burke. The former 
played at the Liberty to big houses till 
June 10, while the latter was removed from 
the Lyceum before Washington’s Birthday. 
Swift obscurity overtook Henry Arthur 
Jones’s “We Can’t Be As Bad As All 
That,” produced first in this country, and 
not likely to be seen again anywhere. On 
the other hand, a five months’ run reward- 
ed a new playwright, Philip H. Barthol- 
omae, for his temerity in showing New York 
a farce by an unheard of author played by 
a strange group of actors, with only clever- 
ness on the part of both to recommend the 
production. The play was called “ Over 
Night,” and among the capable players were 
Herbert A. Yost and Margaret Lawrence. 
Not nearly as long a Broadway career as 
it deserved fell out to “Marriage a la 
Carte,” music by Ivan Caryll, of London, 
book by C. M. S. McClellan, of New York. 
Emmy Wehlen, of Vienna, via the London 
Daly’s, excited much praise for her work as 
leading woman, and I still think the name 
was a misfortune, especially when attached 
to a piece set forth at the Casino. For it 
had not at all the sort of plot one would 
expect from such a title. 


LATE WINTER SCORE-CARDS 


Enjoyable indeed was Charles Frohman’s 
revival of “Trelawny of the ‘ Wells,’” at 
the Empire, with Ethel Barrymore as Rose, 

















and with the efficient company that the play 
requires, for this Pinero comedy of the six- 
ties is by no means a starring vehicle. It 
played to good audiences for five weeks, 
when Miss Barrymore shelved it to repro- 
duce Barrie’s “ Alice Sit-by-the-Fire.” For 
good measure, she threw in the same author’s 
new one-act play, “The Twelve-Pound 
Look,” which made as profound an impres- 
sion as anything the author of “ The Little 
Minister” ever wrote. 

The combination of Henry Blossom, who 
wrote the book of “The Yankee Consul,” 
and Leslie Stuart, who furnished the music 
for “ Florodora,” provided Elsie Janis with 
as entertaining an offering as she has ever 
possessed in “The Slim Princess,” which 
ran at the Globe from January 6 ‘until 
April 1. No very deep impression, how- 
ever, was registered at the New Theater by 
adopting the methods of the old theaters and 
adding Marie Tempest to the roster as a 
visiting star in a production of “ Vanity 
Fair”—a version of Thackeray’s novel by 
Robert Hichens and Cosmo Gordon-Len- 
nox, not hitherto seen out of England. 

Criminals galore made up the color 
scheme of “ The Deep Purple,” an out-and- 
out melodrama by Paul Armstrong and Wil- 
son Mizner. The critics rather held it up 
to ridicule, but it was very well acted by 
Richard Bennett, Ada Dwyer, W. J. Fer- 
guson, Emmett Corrigan, and others, and it 
pleased the public sufficiently to remain in 
New York from early January to late May. 

Henry Miller gripped his audiences, too, 
though in a far different way, with “The 
Havoc,” a play of domestic infelicities by 
a new man, H. S. Sheldon, with only three 
characters in the cast, besides Mr. Miller. 
It remained at the Bijou for nearly two 
months, whereas only two weeks measured 
Lena Ashwell’s stay at the Astor in “ Ju- 
dith Zaraine,” by C. M.S. McLellan. This 
last was one of those tedious labor-and- 
capital plays toward which audiences have 
already so many times manifested their 
indifference. 

Refreshingly unique was “The Faun,” 
by Edward Knoblauch, in which William 
Faversham disported himself for several 
weeks at Daly’s, with fantastic abandon of 
his old methods. But fortune failed to smile 
on another dramatic whimsy offered at the 
same time, for Percy Mackaye’s “The 
Scarecrow,” with Edmund Breese starring 
as the Devil and Frank Reicher in the name- 
part, clever as the play was in spots, lin- 
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gered only three weeks at the Garrick, and 
moved thence into storage. 

Little need be said of “ The Paradise of 
Mahomet,” a much-tinkered opera bouffe of 
Planquette’s, in which Grace Van Studdi- 
ford found herself outdone in popularity by 
minor members of the company. The same 
short shrift of comment is all that can fair- 
ly be allotted to “Sire,” another failure 
from the French put forward by Charles 
Frohman, this time with Henri Lavedan as 
the author and Otis Skinner for chief victim. 

“Chantecler,” Rostand’s famous barn- 
yard drama, may perhaps have deserved 
failure, slaughtered as it was to put Maude 
Adams in the lime-light as the rooster; but 
as I predicted at the time of its offering 
at the Knickerbocker, Mr. Frohman knew 
what he was about, and it played there pros- 
perously from January 23 until April 15. 
Of course, it was the curiosity of the public 
that he was counting upon, and the result 
showed that his judgment was correct. 

The Astor has been New York’s theater 
of enigmas this season. Both “The Girl in 
the Taxi” and “The Aviator” were ex- 
pected to make extended stays there, but, as 
I have already recorded, they failed for no 
apparent reason. The subsequent failure 
of “The Boss” to draw more than fair au- 
diences seems inexplicable on any other 
ground than that the public is weary of 
political drama, just as it has wearied of 
the capital-and-labor brand. Produced on 
January 30, with such a general favorite as 
Holbrook Blinn in the star rdle, and with 
so popular an author as Edward Sheldon, 
of “The Nigger” and “Salvation Nell” 
fame, for sponsor, the notices were uniform- 
ly good. Alan Dale said of it: “ Not pret- 
ty, but gets there,” and Acton Davies as- 
serted that “‘ The Boss’ will take its place 
deservedly among Broadway’s real suc- 
cesses.” I myself believed that Blinn’s part 
alone would insure protracted prosperity for 
the piece, and I still stick to my prophecy 
that it would make money in London. Its 
New York term lasted but a little over two 
months, and no road tour followed. 

Far happier things are to be recorded of 
another venture brought out on the same 
evening—the New Theater’s presentation of 
“The Piper,” a fantastic poetic drama by 
Josephine Preston Peabody, an American 
writer who won the Stratford prize in Eng- 
land, last year, with this play. Although 


regret was expressed that a man could not 
be found for the name-part, it was con- 
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ceded that if a woman must be the Piper, 
no better choice could have been made than 
Edith Wynne Matthison. She was admira- 
bly supported by the New Theater company. 
This production was, in short, the most no- 
table achievement yet accomplished by the 
organization. 

Fun is the only merit in “The Hen- 
Pecks,” a Lew Fields.Dutch stew with songs 
by Baldwin Sloane and a high-priced cast, 
including Mr. Fields himself. It was 
brought out at the Broadway on February +, 
and’ ran there until June 3. 

Attractive music was responsible for the 
metropolitan career of nearly a dozen weeks 
meted out to the London importation, “The 
Balkan Princess.” Another English prod- 
uct—the drama, “ Nobody’s Daughter,” by 
George Paston, put forward at the New 
Theater—did not fare as well, although it 
was removed to Daly’s for a fortnight’s run 
and afterward enjoyed a brief road life. 

Starting at the Gaiety on Valentine’s Eve, 
“Excuse Me,” a farce by Rupert Hughes, 
with its scenes laid in a Pullman car, is still 
there. If the thermometer does not mount 
too high, the piece may stay out the sum- 
mer. Not only is it novel in setting, but it 
is full of funny situations and bright talk, 
and has such capable people in their line 
as Willis Sweatnam, John Findlay, and 
Grace Fisher. : 

Another French farce to the bad was 
“The Zebra,” put on and speedily taken off 
again at the luckless Garrick. Of “The 
Happiest Night of His Life” the only thing 
that need be said is that its star, Victor 
Moore, soon after he dared try it on Broad- 
way, was back in vaudeville. 

Happy contrast was offered in “Seven 
Sisters,” presented by Daniel Frohman at 
his Lyceum Theater, with Charles Cherry 
topping the cast. Laurette Taylor captured 
high praise for the vim and vivacity she put 
into her depiction of the fourth sister in a 
Hungarian family, who schemes to marry 
off her three elders in order to get a chance 
for herself. This domestic farce was adapt- 
ed from the Hungarian of Ferencz Herczegh 
by Edith Ellis, and ran in New York until 
April 3. It was then transferred to Chi- 





cago, where at this writing it is still playing. 

Very disappointing was the New Thea- 
ter’s oft-postponed American offering, “ The 
Arrow Maker,” a play of Indian life 
the white man’s advent, written by 
Austin and produced with elaborate 
outfitting. 


before 
Mary 
scenic 
The story, however, measured 
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up neither to the dramatist’s opportunities 
nor to the splendid pictorial investiture with 
which the theater set it forth, and did not 
remain long in the repertoire. 

Novelty of theme did more for “ Every- 
woman,” described on the house-bill as a 
“modern morality play in five canticles,” 
and written by a new man, Walter Browne. 
Tragedy stalked side by side with its launch- 
ing, for as the curtain fell on the dress re- 
hearsal, Mr. Browne breathed his last. A 
glance through the critics’ head-lines in my 
scrap-book gives me such varied comments 
as “peculiar blend,” “ingenious and pow- 
erful play,” “an imitation without sincere 
appeal,” and “Everywoman doesn’t find 
love on Broadway.” These mixed opinions 
were expressed on February 28, following 
the first production of “Everywoman” at 
the Herald Square; but the day on which 
I write these lines marks the one hundredth 
performance of the piece in New York, and 
the end is not yet. The play was uneven, 
but was conceived in great sincerity. Mr. 
Savage gave it a good cast and a fine pro- 
duction, and it is pleasant to record its suc- 
cess with the public. 


SPRING WINNERS AND—OTHERS 


Like Victor Moore, the erstwhile happily 
placed Richard Carle is to be pitied for the 
low estate to which he must have fallen when 
he put up with “ Jumping Jupiter.” I will 
not linger on this failure, but pass on to 
the Hippodrome’s new spectacle, “ March- 
ing Through Georgia,” which was not only 
pleasing to the eye, but a real study of a 
phase of American folk-lore. It held the 
big stage and tank—in place of “The 
Earthquake ”—to the end of the season on 
May 13. 

The Aborns next delighted old-timers 
with an elaborate revival of “The Bohe- 
mian Girl,” at the Majestic. Possibly they 
would have pleased the public more if they 
had spent less money on vaudeville features 
and relied more on Balfe’s unforgettable 
tunes, for the opera did not endure on Co- 
lumbus Circle for a very extended period. 

“The Confession,” a thinly disguised 
melodrama by James Halleck Reid, lasted 
at the Bijou longer than it deserved, and 
the same may be said of “Thais” at the 
Criterion, where Constance Collier vainly 
tried to realize in drama the heroine whom 
Mary Garden has immortalized in opera. 

The finest serious offering of the season 
was brought forward at the Thirty-Ninth 




















Street Theater when the Shuberts presented 
Augustus Thomas’s latest play, “ As a Man 
Thinks,” with John Mason as a star and 
an almost flawless supporting cast, inclu- 
ding Chrystal Herne, Vincent Serrano, Wal- 
ter Hale, and Amelia Gardner. Thought- 
ful, packed with purpose, we have come to 
expect all Mr. Thomas’s output to be, and 
in this case we find a happy blend of strong 
moral fiber with as skilful a piece of play 
construction as the American stage has yet 
shown. Nobly did the public avail itself of 
the opportunity to see this best drama of the 
year, so that,the run, starting on March 13, 
is likely to continue straight into the next 
season, with possibly a brief interval of rest 
for the players during the hottest weather. 

By an odd coincidence, there was inaugu- 
rated on the very same night, at the New 
Amsterdam Theater, the metropolitan ca- 
reer of the season’s finest thing in musical 
comedy. This was “The Pink Lady,” 
adapted by C. M. S. McLellan from a 
French farce, “ Le Satyre,” and set to music 
by Ivan Caryll, of London. The story 
proved interest-compelling in and of itself, 
and with the catchy songs by the man who 
wrote the “Circus” and “Runaway Girls” 
of tuneful memory, it made up a delightful 
evening’s entertainment. In the name-part, 
Hazel Dawn, an absolute stranger at the out- 
set, made friends with the public at once. 
The same may be said of Alice Hegeman, 
the human exclamation-point, as Mme. Don- 
didier. Frank Lalor needs no bush as her 
husband, and that irresistibly American 
voice of John E. Young could not easily be 
duplicated for the Bébé, Frenchman though 
he is supposed to be. William Elliott was 
soon replaced as the fickle lover by Jack 
Henderson, who throws himself delightfully 
into the romp of his réle, besides having the 
voice to sing “I’m Going to be Married in 
June,” previously cut out. The theater has 
been filled at every performance, which sug- 
gests that Klaw & Erlanger are likely to in- 
termit the run, if at all, for only a short 
term in midsummer. 

As if New York did not already have 
theaters enough, the Shuberts must needs 
convert an old horse exchange into what they 
termed a Winter Garden, though it was not 
ready for opening until the first day of 
spring. For some reason or other, the place 
succeeded in getting itself talked about; but 
though the prices charged were higher, the 
program could not touch that formerly fur- 
nished by Weber & Fields along somewhat 
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the same lines. You may pay big sums for 
people and scenery, but if the offering itself 
be dull, it is difficult to keep a place of 
amusement open all summer by simply giv- 
ing it a frosty name. 

Nor did the title of “ An Old New York- 
er” contrive to keep Thomas A. Wise on 
Broadway more than a week in an atmos- 
pherically ambitious play by Harrison 
Rhodes and himself. Contrary to all ex- 
pectations, however, Nora Bayes and Jack 
Norworth stuck it out at the Globe in their 
much-slated “entertainment with songs,” 
called “Little Miss Fix-It,” from April 3 
until May 20, when they jumped to Chicago. 
It took two men—William J. Hurlbut and 
Harry B. Smith—to put together this flimsy 
offering. 

On the same April evening, at the Ly- 
ceum, Mrs. Fiske followed her revival of 
“ Becky Sharp” with a comedy by a brand- 
new writer, Harry James Smith—who, I 
find, is not a Harvard man, as I said last 
month, but a graduate of Williams. While 
crude in spots, “Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh ” 
was so thoroughly delightful in others, and 
afforded the star such excellent opportu- 
nities, that it played until May 27, when 
the theater closed for the summer. 

The season’s third Shakespeare revival 
was offered by Robert Mantell in a four 
weeks’ term at Daly’s Theater, beginning 
with “ King Lear” on Easter Monday. Mr. 
Mantell improves constantly in his work, 
but the critics still complain about the in- 
adequacy of his support. In this, however, 
he is but harking back to the policy of the 
so-called “palmy days,” when it was quite 
usual to see a star with a bundle of sticks 
around him. We get so little of the classics 
nowadays that we should be duly grateful, 
and take the mediocre with the good. 

Short Broadway shiift was granted to two 
weak-kneed musical shows put forward at 
this time—Ralph Herz in “Dr. De Luxe,” 
at the Knickerbocker,” and Mabel Hite in 
“A Certain Party,” at Wallack’s. An Ital- 
ian comic - opera company from Palermo, 
opening with an enjoyable operetta, “I Sal- 
timbanchi,” by Louis Ganne, at the Majes- 
tic, fared no better in point of attendance, 
although deserving of more support than 
it received. 

On the Ist of May Mr. Brady revived 
George R. Sims’s famous melodrama, “ The 
Lights o’ London,” with a real all-star cast. 
But not even actors like Charles Richman 
and Holbrook Blinn could keep the audience 
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from shouting with merriment at lines which 
have long since been the subject for bur- 
lesque, and I doubt if next year he can in- 
duce good people to set themselves up to be 
laughed at in an outworn play. 

But a month later the Shuberts made a 
reproduction that was praiseworthy from 
every point of view—Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“H. M. S. Pinafore,” which, oddly enough, 
was launched at the Casino on May 29, the 
very day that its librettist, W. S. Gilbert, 
died in England. I think in this country 
this delightful comic opera never had so 
eminent a cast, with Henry E. Dixey for 
Sir Joseph, De Wolf Hopper as Dick Dead- 
eye, Marie Cahill for the Little Buttercup, 
Louise Gunning for Josephine, and the 
famed barytone of the Bostonians, Eugene 
Cowles, singing “ He Was an Englishman.” 
as Bill Bobstay. For the rest, George J. 
MacFarlane made an admirable Captain 
Corcoran, and the tenor of Arthur Aldridge 
gave us a Ralph Rackstraw who was both 
tuneful and manly. Alice Brady, who is 
quickly advancing in her work, made a par- 
ticularly charming Hebe. The piece was 
mounted with as much care as if it had not 
been first sung in New York as long ago as 
1879, and immediately thereafter strummed 
threadbare, and the public took to the re- 
vival with avidity. 

Last year the Shuberts gave us “The 
Mikado” with Fritzi Scheff, and perhaps 
next season they will follow “Pinafore” 
with “Patience” or “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance.” The latter was written especially 
for America, and first produced at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater in New York on December 
31, 1879, with Sir Arthur Sullivan in the 
conductor’s chair. 

On May 27 was inaugurated the most 
unique enterprise of the year in New York— 
a theater which followed the custom of the 
beer-halls at Coney Island in having only 
seats at tables on the ground floor. But here 
all points of resemblance ceased, for instead 
of free admission, as at Coney, the price at 
the Folies Bergére is two dollars and fifty 
cents per chair. The tables are glass-topped 
in the latest style,and the waiter would prob- 
ably faint if one ordered beer, for a first- 
class restaurant is attached to the theater, 
where one may dine and sup between six 
and one. There are two entertainments, an 


additional charge of a dollar and a half be- 
ing made for the so-called “ cabaret show,” 
where one is surprised and pleased, but not 
necessarily shocked. 
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Indeed, I found this after part, which is 
wholly vaudeville, more enjoyable than the 
main bill. Of the latter, Rennold Wolf’s 
“Heil” was the best feature, although pos- 
sibly it may be caviar to the stranger with- 
in our gates who does not read the Morning 
Telegraph, which is to Gotham what the lo- 
cal Clarion is to Painted Post. The ballet, 
“Temptation,” lacked sufficiently seductive 
music, and “Gaby,” the satirical “ re- 
vuette” by the brothers Smith, only wastes 
such good people as Ethel Levey, Ada Lew- 
is, Taylor Holmes, Otis Harlan, and Lad- 
die Cliff on its trivialities. But the thea- 
ter itself is a beautiful place in its pink 
tones, and I know of nothing like it any- 
where else, even though H. B. Harris and 
Jesse Lasky would have us to believe it a 
reproduction of its Paris namesake. 

Nor is one obliged to eat there, nor to pay 
as much as two dollars and a half, for there 
are many seats minus tables, and the mid- 
night bill affords a fine opportunity for vis- 
itors in town to inspect this most original 
of our amusement temples, which is as stri- 
king without as it is within, and which pro- 
poses to keep its doors open throughout the 
entire year. 

Speaking of Coney Island, the Manhattan 
theaters closing their doors even earlier than 
usual, New Yorkers in search of diversion 
were perforce driven to the beaches while 
May still remained on the calendar-pads. 
Dreamland, with a real bona fide, tangible 
beach of its own, has added unto its white- 
ness strips of red, perhaps to typify the 
gaieties to be found within its turnstiles; 
while Luna Park specializes this season on 
the number of dizzying roller-coaster rides 
it can concentrate under the sign of the 
elephant. 

Scarcely had I written the foregoing when 
Dreamland went up in flames, with a loss so 
heavy that it is doubtful if the resort will be 
rebuilt by the same management. Mean- 
time, real light opera fare is to be offered 
New Yorkers just across the Hudson, at 
Palisade Park, in New Jersey, where the 
Aborns propose to give “ Robin Hood” and 
some of the George M. Cohan musical plays 
in semi-outdoor surroundings. 

But this is a review, not a forecast. In 
glancing back over the record for the year, 
I find that while the managers may have had 
small cause for joy, the public has seen some 
new plays of real worth, and the American 
dramatist has, on the whole, done well. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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BY J. BARRETT 


UR steamer was three days out from 

() New York. Late one evening, as 

I lay in the upper berth, the cabin 

door opened abruptly, and closed swiftly yet 

noiselessly. My roommate shot the bolt, and 

sank down on the sofa. There he lay, in a 
dejected heap, muttering. 

He was a thin, limp young fellow, with a 
despondent yellow mustache, dull but frank 
blue eyes, and a general “lost dog” ex- 
pression. 

“You got in on time,” 
zically. “What was your hurry? 

“H’m!” he responded, eying me in a dis- 
trustful way. “Guess you’d be in a hurry 
to get into a quiet place like this if you had 
my job!” 

“Your job? What is that?” I asked, as 
I tried to balance my collar and necktie on 
the brass rod along my berth. 

“ My job!” he echoed sharply, with a wry 
face, and tore off his coat as if it had been 
the shirt of Nessus. “TI say, are you with 
a party, or alone?” ‘ 

He paused, arm in air, awaiting my reply. 

“ Alone,” I answered; and he heaved a 
sigh and went on undressing. 

“ You ought to say, ‘ Alone, thank God!’” 
he snapped, a moment later, as he recklessly 
pitched his clothing hither and thither. 

The inference was easy, and I had en- 
joyed a long nap and was sociably inclined. 

“So you are with a party?” I ventured 
pleasantly. 

“With a party?” snorted the little man. 
“Why, I am the party! Iamit!” He set 
his teeth and glared. “I am a conductor— 
a wreck of a conductor. And this is posi- 
tively my last trip—my second only, but my 
last. I shall die of it. Say, I wonder if 


I suggested quiz- 


” 


they have personally conducted parties in 
heaven!’ 
He laughed bitterly. 
and nerve-strained. 
“Why not in the other place?” I asked 
flippantly. 


’ 


He looked 


worn 
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“I’m not interested in the other place,” 
he retorted. “I don’t believe I'll go there; 
honestly I don’t. I’m taking my dose here 
on the earth!” 

“Or on the water?” I suggested lamely. 

“It’s no joke, I tell you!” He paused 
and gestured wildly, with pajama in fist. 
“They're after me, all nine of ’em, every 
blessed minute I’m in sight—in the saloon, 
on deck, even in the smoking-room. Twice 
I tried the extreme bow of the boat, but the 
motion made me sick, and two of ’em caught 
me on my way back. And oh, the fool ques- 
tions they ask! They expect me to know 
everything.” 

He took my silence for consent, and ran 
on. Evidently he was hungry for sympathy. 

“And the wrangles and rows I have to 
settle! Why, Solomon wasn’t in it with a 
party-conductor! ” 

“How about Job?” I ventured. 

The conceit struck him favorably. 

“Ha! Job’s the man for me,” he re- 
sponded with a mirthless smile. “ Dear, pa- 
tient Job! I’m getting to understand Job. 
But even he’d mar his reputation if he had 
my job —altering table sittings, getting 
trunks open with no keys, hunting up miss- 
ing letters, cheering up homesick old wom- 
en, chasing the doctor all over the steerage 
for pills, and getting staterooms changed; 
to say nothing of arranging tips, and ex- 
plaining repeatedly how our itinerary is 
much superior to any of the others.” 

“We all have our troubles,” I remarked 
sagely, and hunted in my berth for a lost 
collar-button. 

The wobegone young man found it for 
me, on the lower berth; then he took com- 
pensation for his kind deed by turning on 
again the faucet of his complaining. 

“You saw me jump in here, a few mo- 
ments ago? Well, four of ’em were after 
me then. I saw ‘em coming in time. They 
want me to have those musicians ordered not 
to play at dinner. And the worst of that 
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bunch of women is that they come chiefly 
from my own town in Maine. Now, my 
name’s Henry—Henry Kreeling. The old 
woman in a green sweater and yachting-cap 
used to be my teacher, and persists in call- 
ing me ‘ Hen,’ as she did when I was ten 
years old; I being now professor of romance 
languages at Skillington College. You can 
see how that line of talk doesn’t help me.” 

“ Anyhow, you will find the Spanish and 
Italian and French languages easy, after 
you land.” 

But his brow furrowed, and he answered 
bitterly: 

“Not so, my friend. I can read ’em all 
right, but I can speak mighty little of any 
of ’em. I found that out last trip. That’s 
where I’m lame for this business;” and he 
settled into a moody silence. 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry myself to death 
over it,” I remarked soothingly. “Get a 
good night’s sleep, and—” 

“Not a word!” he broke in hoarsely, 
holding up a finger and listening. 

I heard strident female voices in the alley- 
way outside. 

“Which did you say?” 

“What was that number?” 

“Oh, it’s too late now!” 

These exclamations from women, stum- 
bling nearer, and now at the door. I moved 
my hand toward the electric light, but he 
stopped me, and shook his head. 

“ Yes, here it is.” 

“ Thirty-three!” 

“No; thirty-seven!” 

“No; thirty-three, I tell you.” 

There came a knock on our door. No 
reply from within. Next, two or three 
knocks, louder. 

“Say, Jen, he ain’t in there.” 

“P’r’aps he’s asleep.” 

“ Anyhow, the light’s on.” 

“Try the door!” 

“T did; it’s locked.” 

“He must be on deck.” 

Away they scurried, and my roommate 
threw himself again upon the sofa and mut- 
tered something other than prayers. 

“Well, tumble into bed,” I suggested. 
“Get a good sleep. I'll turn out the light 
from here; I can reach it easily.” 

He tumbled in, saying unpleasant things 
to himself in a husky voice. 

Darkness enveloped us, and I hoped that 
sleep would, also; but he began again. 

“The worst feature of my job is that I— 
say, are you sleepy, up there?” 


“Not at all. 
a yawn. 

“The hardest thing that I have to put up 
with is that young Dalrymple woman who’s 
conducting a party from New York State. 
Seen her? The dark, red-cheeked one in 
the gray tailor-made suit.” 

I was not sure whether I had seen her. 
I did not recall her. 

“Well, she’s got more nerve than a Mis- 
sissippi gambler. She’s trying her hand at 
conducting. Her father’s a banker in Al- 
bany. They say she took a dare from him, 
and is going to show him she can support 
herself, although she has money in her own 
name—so they say. There was a rumor 
flying round the deck, yesterday, that she 
had trained as a nurse, in a hospital, you 
know. Stunning-looking girl, I must say ; 
but nerve and cheek—oh, no end of it; but- 
tonholes the captain or any officer, and gets 
whatever she asks for. She has often crossed 
with her father, and he wrote a letter to the 
captain. That’s what they say; I don’t 
know; anyhow, she’s a wonder. And she 


Go on!” I said, smothering 


can talk a little of any language on earth; 
she’s been—” 

That was about the last I heard from the 
lower berth, for I took refuge in sleep. 


II 


THE next day I noted my roommate at 
various times. He wore a metallic smile 
as he distributed information and imparted 
wise counsel to fractional parts of his com- 
pany; but now that I had the key-note of 
the situation, I detected a doleful minor 
chord under his brave sentences. 

Evidently he had made the acquaintance 
of his fair rival, for I saw him talking 
earnestly to her, just after lunch, as they 
stood by the rail. When I drew nearer, he 
stopped and introduced me. 

Miss Verona Dalrymple was a bewitching 
figure in her well-fitting gray suit. Her hat, 
her boots, and her gloves indicated good 
taste and a well-filled purse. She was not 
foolish enough to wear her old clothes on 
board ship, where every seam and every 
stitch are under minute and continuous in- 
spection. Her laughing black eyes and free, 
erect carriage indicated health and high 
spirits. Her well-modulated voice was 
agreeable to the ear and suggestive of so- 
cial graces. 

“As I was saying”—Kreeling took up 
his broken sentence with tremulous defer- 
ence, yet with stilted conviction—“I think 


. 
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you err, Miss Dalrymple, about the Goths 
at Rome. I will look it up in—” 

“Mr. Kreeling has corrected me about a 
statement that I made to some of my par- 
ty,” she explained lightly. She was clearly 
amused at my roommate’s earnestness; and 
when he again began to quote some learned 
author, she laughed outright. “Oh, I don’t 
care about your ponderous volumes! I know 
precious little about the Goths at Rome, but 
I never tell any of my people that I don’t 
know—not a bit of it! I give them some- 
thing, right then and there. That satisfies 
them; they go away happy, and soon forget 
all about it. They're filling up so full of 
facts that a few must spill over.” 

The professor of romance languages from 
Skillington College drew back, and pulled 
sadly at his stringy mustache. This frank 
defiance of scholarship shook him to his 
academic foundations; but he yielded to the 
aura of her fascinating personality, and 
murmured something about Gibbon. I soon 
left them, talking together in a very friend- 
ly way. 

That evening Kreeling shepherded his 
flock on the port side of the deck, under two 
of the life-boats. I heard him giving them, 


in a high-pitched, nervous voice, a lecture 


on “ The Influence of the Moors in Spain,” 
or something of that sort. I also noted Ve- 
rona standing near and taking in his in- 
formation without shame or embarrassment. 
This was the handsome girl’s “rerve,” as 
Kreeling had called it. 

The next day, some understanding had 
apparently been reached between these rival 
conductors; for in the evening there was an- 
other lecture by my learned roommate, and 
now he had for listeners not only his own 
party, but Miss Dalrymple’s as well, and 
that resourceful young lady herself. 

When we reached the Azores, I did not 
land, for I had been there three times be- 
fore. I busied myself with some reading 
and writing on the upper deck, taking the 
islands in a softening mist of distance. 

That evening I turned in early. Later, I 
was awakened by my roommate, who drop- 
ped a drinking-glass—intentionally, I think 
—as he prepared for bed. 

His fate wore its former drooping expres- 
sion, and I knew that the trip ashore had 
brought him troubles. He was dying to 
confide in me, and only a query now and 
then was needed to draw hés story. 

“It’s a mighty mean trick, I say, for a 
woman to work her sex and her good looks 
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against a poor chap like me—a mere man, 
you know.” 

“Is that so? You refer to the charming 
Miss Dalrymple, I dare say. I noticed that 
you had her and her party in your lecture 
class last evening.” 

“Well—er—yes. She’s paying me so 
much a head,” he replied with hesitation, 
and avoided my glance. Then he rallied, 
and observed: “ Oh, she’s clever, she is; has 
her good qualities, too. But, as I say, it’s 
not fair of her to work: her sex and her good 
looks so much. Why, when we were waiting 
in line this morning on the saloon deck to 
get into the rowboats, she sailed up and 
dazed the second mate, at the gangway, with 
her fetching looks and ways; and, by Jove! 
she got her crowd off ahead of mine, though 
we had been waiting a quarter of an hour! 
Now, it’s not fair, is it?” 

He doubled up his fist wrathfully, and 
shook it in quivering arcs all over the cabin. 

He needed no reply; his vehement ques- 
tion was purely rhetorical. Growing hotter 
and redder each minute, he went on: 

“And when we got ashore she took away 
two of my carriages ; jumped her offer right 
up above the regular fare, I suppose. Mon- 
ey’s no object to her, that’s evident. But 
she’ll freeze me out, just the same. Why, 
would you believe it? She treated her whole 
crowd to the ‘wine of the country,’ and 
bought flowers for every blessed one of ’em; 
they came back on board looking like a 
Pasadena flower festival!” 

He remained for several minutes in 
gloomy reverie. Then he started a bold, 
defiant expletive, but ended it in a sigh. 

“Jove, but she’s fascinating, though!” 
he conceded. “Such eyes! Such a smile!” 

The next morning my harassed roommate 
did not-go on deck; he said he was all used 
up. I took messages from him to various 
exacting members of his party; and the 
ship’s surgeon visited him—twice, I think. 

The next day it was the same.- He had 
a bad cold, and was feverish. He stayed in 
his berth, dozing or muttering, and at in- 
tervals figuring despondently on long lists of 
places and prices. 

A day later, in the afternoon, Miss Dal- 
rymple was taking afternoon tea with the 
captain, her father’s friend. She beckoned 
me across the saloon. There was nothing 
shy or constrained about the girl; she was 
of the exploited American type; she knew 
a little, and feared nothing. Her ruddy, 
radiant beauty made her invincible. She 






















































trampled upon social conventions with con- 
fidence, and subdued masculine hearts with- 
out effort. 

“Mr. Kreeling is 
lieve? What’s become of the little man? 

She spoke in a careless tone, raising her 
cup daintily to her lips. I did not respond 
on the instant, for my sympathy was with 
my forlorn and fevered roommate. I re- 
belled at her trivial manner. Whereupon 
she interjected, turning to the captain: 

“ He’s the conductor of that Maine party; 
a pretty good sort, he seems, except for his 
lurid neckties.” 

That annoyed mé still further. 

“Mr. Kreeling is in his berth,” I in- 
formed her. “He is ill, I fear—feverish 
and all that; and one of his party is even 
more seriously sick, which worries him 
greatly. You are a conductor, and will ap- 
preciate his position; I do not—” 

She interrupted me, and sprang up in an 
impulsive way. 

“Why, I’m sorry for him, poor chap! It’s 
hard luck; and I’m sure he takes everything 
in the hardest way.” 

Then she paused, reflecting, and biting 
her full, red lips. 

“Won't you tell him, please,” 
presently, leveling her irresistible smile at 
me, “that he needn’t worry about the land- 
ing at Gib? We reach there to-morrow, 
captain, you said? I'll double up our two 
parties and conduct them both myself; I 
know old Gib like a book!” 

Her manner was as frank and generous 
as her words; and, on the instant, I found 
that I liked her. There was nothing covert 
in her suggestion; I felt sure that her offer 
was as kindly as it was impulsive and 
charming. 

I thanked her, relaxing my formality of 
tone and manner. She must have felt the 
change in my attitude, for she went on, now 
in a confidential tone, which flattered one: 

“But, really, do you know, he’s not the 
sort to conduct parties abroad; he'll wear 
What does he do it for, 


your roommate, I be- 


” 


she said 


himself out. 
anyway?” 
“Tl tell you, Miss Dalrymple, since you 
ask. He told me, or implied it—it is be- 
cause he has an infirm mother and an in- 
valid sister, who depend wholly on him for 
support.” 
“Oh The impulsive girl seemed to 
shrink into herself, as at a blow; she 
hummed softly, and her look became remote. 
Then she sighed and put out her hand, in 
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the fearless, confident way she had. “Well, 
give him my message,” she said, “ about the 
trip ashore at Gibraltar.” 

Kreeling, in his berth, received the mes- 
sage in utter silence; but, as I rummaged 
in my stateroom trunk for my “Guide to 
Spain,” I heard him mutter several times: 

“By Jove! By Jove!” 

He seemed deeply stirred by the girl’s 
offer. 

III 


AFTER our ship had crept in behind the 
huge rock fortress, the surgeon would not 
listen to my roommate’s appeals, and said 
that he must stay on board. Thereupon, 
Miss Verona Dalrymple led her augmented 
flock ashore as confidently as if she had 
been a princess of the British blood royal. 

Kreeling’s two or three days of rest 
brought him around, and he was practically 
well again as we neared Naples, where all 
were to disembark. But he was not so en- 
tertaining as a roommate now; his manner 
was much more reserved. This may have 
been due, in part, to the fact that the sick 
member of his company had developed ty- 
phoid symptoms. 

Matters came to a head after our steamer 
had rounded Ischia, and was foaming across 
the diamond-studded expanse of the beau- 
tiful Bay of Naples. Three or four of 
Kreeling’s party corralled him on the prom- 
enade deck, near my chair, as we glided in 
toward the stone quay. The elderly spin- 
ster in the jaunty yachting-cap and green 
sweater was scattering angular gestures and 
raucous nasal syllables all over the deck. 

“You agreed to start from Naples by the 
24th!” she cried. “That’s day after to- 
morrer! ” 

“Yes, I know,” assented Kreeling in a 
soothing tone; “but old Mrs. Bingham is 
too sick. We must stay in Naples until—” 

“I don’t agree to that at all!” snapped 
the woman; and her companions coughed 
nervously and nodded approval. “ You 
ought to keep to your agreement.” 

“ But Mrs. Bingham is too sick to travel,” 
repeated Kreeling doggedly. “She’s a for- 
lorn old soul; she ought not to have come; 
she’s too old to travel; but she is here, and 
very much alone; and I must look after her. 
Miss Dalrymple is helping me. We hope 
that in two or three days—” 

“But you said we would leave here on 
the 24th,” persisted the woman. “If one 
person is sick, please remember that the rest 









PERSONALLY 


of us are not, and we have rights as well 
as she has!” 

The excited woman’: voice had risen into 
a shrill treble, and she waved a white green- 
lined umbrella as if it were a deadly weap- 
on. Passengers paused in their shore prepa- 
rations. Kreeling found himself the focus 
of a score and more of inquiring or con- 
demning glances. 

“TI want this thing settled, right here an’ 
now!” It was the shrill voice of the wom- 
an in the green sweater renewing her attack 
more aggressively as she thought she saw 
her opponent giving way. “Time is pass- 
in’, an’ we want ter git ashore.” 

Some of the spectators looked calmly or 
sternly on, but most of them enjoyed it like 
a féte-day. As for poor Kreeling, his sal- 
low face had become very red. He pulled 
nervously at his mustache, and seemed al- 
most overwhelmed by the torrent of abuse 
from the wrathful woman. 

“Now, you listen to me!” It was that 
remorseless female again; and none of us 
needed to listen; her speech was audible 
enough. “If you don’t treat us well, we'll 


’ 


join that other party—that one from York 
They’re goin’ right on to Rome to- 


State. 
morrow, an’—” 

“No, they are not. You’re mistaken 
about that.” It was Verona Dalrymple’s 


THE 


GOLDEN 
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voice from the rear of the crowd; her tone 
was clear, charmingly modulated, with just 
a thread of steel in the pliant web of it. 
“Our party is to remain in Naples for sev- 
eral days,” she continued. “It would be 
an utter shame to leave that sick old lady 
alone in this foreign city!” 

In that last warmly human sentence, her 
voice rang out with a vibration which car- 
ried all listeners with her. But the woman 
of the sweater and umbrella, although per- 
plexed for a moment by this flank attack, 
whirled her battery about with promptness. 

“T wasn’t a talkin’ to you,” she called 
out defiantly ; “I was a talkin’ to—” 

“Oh, it’s all the same!” came back Ve- 
rona’s clear voice cheerfully. “Mr. Kree- 
ling and I have decided to unite our two 
parties under one management.” 

I stood astonished, yet not utterly aston- 
ished, and certainly not displeased. 

“This exceeds the speed limit,” I reflect- 
ed, biting at my gray mustache; “ but I sup- 
pose this is the modern woman.” 

Then she suddenly called my roommate’s 
attention to an Italian war-ship anchored on 
our starboard; and the two sauntered to the 
rail, she doing all the talking. I could see 
that not only in Naples, but through the re- 
mainder of his life, my friend Kreeling was 
likely to be “ personally conducted.” 


LANE 


THERE'S a little lane that goes 
Roaming idly on its way, 

And the sweetest wind that blows, 

Tipped with honey-scent and rose, 
Finds it early in the day. 


Flower-plants that lovers know— 
Amaryllis, waxen-fair, 

Tulip goblets in a glow, 

White narcissus crowned with snow, 
Pinks and lad’s-love, blossom there. 


None the less, if, 


over-bold, 


One unworthily should tread 
Here, the sun's unstinted gold 
Would for him be chill and cold 

And the flowers dull and dead; 


But whoe’er with earnest heart 
Welcome entrance would attain, 
He must know that selfish art 
Holds no privilege nor part 
In Love's hallowed, golden lane! 


Harriet Whitney Durbin 
























































STOCKS, BONDS, AND DIVIDENDS 


N considering the general subject of in- 
vestment and investment securities, 
one naturally assumes that the reader 

understands certain elementary matters— 
as, for instance, the difference between a 
business firm and an incorporated company, 
the general nature of stocks and bonds, the 
management of a company by its officers, 
and the distribution of its profits in the form 
of dividends. 

In writing for this department during the 
year of its existence, I have proceeded un- 
der this assumption; but again and again 
I have found that many persons have -only 
a hazy idea of the rights and privileges of 
shareholders, and no proper appreciation 
of certain fundamental principles govern- 
ing stock and bond issues and dividend 
payments. 

To illustrate, I quote from two recent 
letters bearing upon the subject. Writing 
from Fort Worth, Texas, A. S. S. propounds 
the following question: 


Are railway companies restricted as to the 
amount of stock and bonds they may issue? For 
example, let me say a railroad costs to build and 
equip $1,000,000. What is there to prevent the 
company from issuing $5,000,000 of stock and 
bonds, and sell nearly half that amount? Then 
the promoters get more than their money back and 
Has not this 
“ watered 


still have a controlling interest. 
been done, and is this what is meant by 


stock ” ? 


Another correspondent, whose initials are 
W. M. C., writes from Quanah, in the same 
State: 


Will tell me about common and 
preferred stock? I have asked this question re- 
peatedly of men who are supposed to know, with 
the net result, when they get through explaining, 
that I am informed that “one is common stock 
and the other preferred stock,” or something fully 


you please 


as lucid 
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As near as I can determine the matter, the 
holders of common stock get a small dividend if 
there is anything left after the preferred stock- 
holders get all they want. 

What is the relative voting value of common 
and preferred stock? 

Is there anything to prevent the directors from 
issuing an unlimited amount of preferred stock 
and leaving the original holders of common stock 
dividendless indefinitely ? 


Neither correspondent can have a very 
clear idea of a corporation. Both proceed 
upon the theory that the officials of a com- 
pany may do as they please in the matter 
of issuing stock and bonds and in declaring 
dividends; whereas dividends can be prop- 
erly paid only out of profits and surplus 
earnings, and stock and bond issues are sub- 
ject to various forms of legal supervision. 
I refer, naturally, to honest companies, not 
to get-rich-quick swindles. 

The question of capitalization is a large 
subject. It is one to which I can refer but 
briefly at this time, and only in a general 
way. A proper appreciation of the matter 
implies a fundamental knowledge of cor- 
porations and corporation law. 

There are forty-eight States in the Union, 
each of which, by constitutional provision, 
or statute, known usually as “the stock cor- 
poration law,” indicates a course of proce- 
dure for organizing a corporate association, 
and prescribes the rights, titles, and privi- 
leges that a corporation may enjoy, besides 
setting forth various things it may not do. 

The stock corporation laws of the various 
States differ widely; some are stringent, some 
are wofully lax. An appreciation of these 
facts will make it clear why some States are 
more highly favored for incorporation pur- 
poses than others. It should make it clear, 
also, how difficult it may be to answer a 
seemingly simple question concerning a 
shareholder’s rights, unless the State in 
which the company is incorporated is given. 





NOTE~—All matter in this department was written before the end of May. 
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Assuming that a group of individuals 
have determined upon the incorporation of 
an enterprise, selected a name for the con- 
cern, fixed upon the amount of capital stock, 
employed a lawyer to draw up the charter 
and formulate the by-laws, and complied 
with every legal formality, and that the con- 
cern is ready to start out in business, what 
does the stock certificate represent? I find 
this condensation of its fundamental prin- 
ciple, which every shareholder should know: 


Generally speaking, a stock certificate is in the 
nature of a contract by and between the State, 
the corporation, the officers and directors, and the 
shareholders. The foundation of the contract is 
the common law, the constitution and statutes of 
the State, the company’s charter, and its by-laws. 

The mechanism of a corporation and its opera- 
tions are largely determined by the statutes of the 
State where it is organized and those of the States 
in which it transacts business, provided the laws 
are strictly obeyed, but in many details the charter 
and the by-laws govern. 


Shareholders, and particularly minority 
shareholders, should acquaint themselves 
with the statutes in every case where they 
suspect an irregular or excessive issue of 
stock and bonds, assessments on stocks, 
and the like; for none of these things can 
be done properly by any company except in 
a strict compliance with the law of the State 
in which the company is incorporated. 

The questions propounded by our Texas 
correspondents must be answered, to a great 
extent, in general terms; for, as indicated 
above, divergent statutes and specific char- 
ters and by-laws, unknown to me, may enter 
into their determination. 

First, as to the capital of a corporation. 
This may be secured through a sale of stock 
for cash, as in a bank or trust company, or 
the company may issue its capital stock in 
exchange for property, labor, and services. 
The charter, or articles of incorporation of 
a company, always specify an amount of 
authorized capital. This may all be issued 
at the outset, or a part may be issued and 
some part reserved for issuance in accord- 
ance with due formality later on. 

In the event of issuance of stock for prop- 
erty, labor, services, patents, and so forth, 
the entire amount, or some agreed portion 
of it, may be returned to the company, 
whereupon it becomes “treasury stock,” and 
can be sold by the company to procure funds 
for the enterprise. Stock sold at par for 
cash is, of course, full paid, and in most 
cases, except with certain money corpora- 
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tions, is non-assessable. Stock issued for 
property or services, too, in some States, be- 
comes full paid and non-assessable, though 
the amount of the stock authorized and is- 
sued may bear no relation to property value. 
Thus one often sees five millions or ten mil- 
lions of capital stock authorized and issued 
as “full paid and non-assessable” against 
an undeveloped claim called a mine, a few 
acres of ground called an oil property, or a 
patented device, by companies which have 
not a single dollar of paid-up cash capital, 
which have not sunk a shaft or drilled a 
well, which have no plant or equipment, 
and have never manufactured or installed 
a machine. 

Although a definite amount of capital 
stock is specified at the time of a company’s 
incorporation, the corporation is not limit- 
ed to that original amount. The under- 
taking may develop; the business may ex- 
pand; the company may accumulate assets; 
it may show remarkable earning capacity; 
it may find it advantageous to acquire ad- 
ditional property or a rival plant; or it may 
need additional cash working capital. In 
consequence, it may desire to increase its 
capital stock. 

To do so, it is necessary to submit the 
proposition to the shareholders for their ap- 
proval; and before the additional stock, if 
authorized by the shareholders, may be sold, 
the company must comply with various 
provisions of law, and must file with the 
proper authority an amendment of its arti- 
cles of incorporation, setting forth the stock 
increase. 

The stock corporation laws permit a com- 
pany to contract debts. In some common- 
wealths the permissible amount of debt is 
unlimited, while in others a debt may not 
exceed the amount of capital authorized, or 
the amount of capital actually paid in. In 
most States there are various provisions as 
to the purposes for which debts may be con- 
tracted. It is scarcely necessary to state that 
the important debts of a corporation are evi- 
denced by instruments, and that the divis- 
ible portions of such debts are a corpora- 
tion’s bonds and notes. 

Referring specifically to the question pro- 
pounded by A. S. S., it will now appear that 
there is much to prevent an established cor- 
poration from increasing its capitalization 
from one million dollars to five millions 
without authority. The increase must be 
in conformity with statutory provisions, or 
the officials incur liabilities. 
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If A. S. S. is seeking an explanation of 
an old form of railway financing, he has not 
stated his case very clearly. It is true that 
under a method once much in vogue in the 
United States, the entire capital was secured 
through sales of bonds, while the stock was 
given away with the bonds as a bonus. It 
may be doubted, however, whether it would 
have been possible, even in the days of the 
greatest debauchery in railway - building, 
prior to the panic of 1873, to create a stock 
and bond capitalization as large as five mil- 
lion dollars against an actual investment of 
one million. 

No doubt there are plenty of unscrupu- 
lous men who would do so to-day, if they 
could; but it could not be done secretly with 
an established company, nor, probably, with 
a new railway enterprise. In the old days, 
there was practically no supervision over 
railway capitalization, but at present, in 
addition to more rigid general statutes, there 
are, in most cases, special provisions gov- 
erning railways. Railway commissioners or 
public service commissions exercise a close 
supervision over the question of capitaliza- 
tion. Moreover, the actual cost of railway 
construction is better known now than in 
the past, and this helps to prevent excessive 
stock-watering. 

Our other Texas correspondent, W. M. 
C., will find some of his questions answered 
in the foregoing. For example, he asks if 
there is anything to prevent directors from 
issuing unlimited amounts of preferred 
stock, and leaving the original holders of 


the common stock “dividendless.” Cer- 
tainly there is. 
There is the law, for instance. The di- 


rectors have no authority to issue stock, com- 
mon or preferred, except after the formal 
vote and authorization of a majority—or 
perhaps two-thirds or three-quarters—of the 
shareholders, who alone can authorize a 
stock increase. As to the relative voting 
value of the common and the preferred stock, 
that is a question determined by the charter 
or by-laws of the company itself, or by the 
statutes of the State of incorporation. 
There is nothing incomprehensible about 
preferred as distinguished from common 
stock. As the definition of the term “ pre- 
ferred” in the dictionary implies, the holder 
of preferred shares possesses some advan- 
tage, or is exalted above the common share- 
holder in a corporation. If W. M. C. has 


any special company in mind, however, he 
should consult the statutes of the State in 
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which the company is incorporated, famil- 
iarize himself with the charter and by-laws 
of the concern, and read the wording of the 
preferred stock certificate. Usually, if not al- 
ways, the certificate sets forth the nature of 
the preference or advantages which its own- 
ers enjoy. 

State laws differ widely on the questio 
of preferred stock. Some commonwealth 
expressly prohibit such issues; some are si- 
lent on the point, but seem to permit them; 
others are silent, but seem to exclude such 
stock; others limit a preferred stock to one- 
half or two-thirds of the paid-in common 
share capital; while others apparently per- 
mit an unlimited issue of preferred shares, 
irrespective of the amount of common stock. 

There are still other statutory provisions 
concerning such stock. For instance, some 
States limit the amount of a preferred stock 
dividend to eight or ten per cent; some States 
permit these dividends to be cumulative, and 
some do not. The laws of some States spe- 
cifically indicate the voting privileges of 
preferred stock, while others are silent upon 
that feature, leaving the question of voting 
privilege to be determined by the company. 

W. M. C. has a hazy notion as to divi- 
dend disbursements, and particularly so as 
to payments to preferred as against common 
shareholders. He appears to think that the 
preferred shareholder takes all he wants in 
dividends, and the common shareholder re- 
ceives what is left. 

A corporation under the law can declare 
dividends only from earnings, profits, and 
surplus. The corporation has entered into 
a contract with the preferred shareholder, 
and it must abide by the terms of the con- 
tract. If the contract calls for a preference 
as to dividends, the preferred shareholder 
must be paid first. If the contract calls for 
cumulative dividends, and the company does 
not earn an amount sufficient to pay the con- 
tract rate per cent, or any part of it, the 
unpaid dividend, or the unpaid pertion of 
the dividend, accumulates. It becomes an 
obligation which the company must meet 
before any dividends can be paid to com- 
mon shareholders. 

If the stock is preferred only as to assets, 
the shareholder naturally exercises no con- 
tract right unless the company liquidates. 
Then, after its debts to the bondholders and 
other creditors are satisfied, he has a pre- 
ferred claim upon the remaining assets. 

W. M. C. is under the impression that 
preferred shareholders obtain larger divi- 




















dends than common shareholders. That is 
not always the case. In every instance, a 
matter of this kind is determined by the 
earnings of the company and by the terms 
of the contract with the preferred sharehold- 
ers. For instance, in 1910, the preferred 
shareholders of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany received six per cent and the common 
shareholders forty per cent, while the pre- 
ferred shareholders of the Union Pacific 
Railroad received four per cent and the com- 
mon shareholders ten per cent. 

There are countless other cases in which 
the dividends on common stock exceed those 
paid on preferred stock, while there are oth- 
er cases where the two classes of stock share 
equally, or upon some other basis, after the 
common stock has received a dividend as 
large as the preferred. 

As said before, the earnings of the com- 
pany and the contract terms under which the 
oreferred stock is issued decide the question. 


THE TELEPOST ONCE MORE 


ROM many letters that have reached 
F me recently, I infer that the corps of 
fiction-writers employed by the Ster- 
ling Debenture Corporation to weave in- 
teresting romances around the ordinarily 
prosaic affairs of the Telegraphone, the Dic- 
tograph, the Bartica Rubber Company, the 
Oxford Linen Mills, and the Telepost Com- 
pany, have had a busy time of it, of late, 
in turning out stories sufficiently imagina- 
tive to overcome the depression of disap- 
pointed holders of Telepost voting-trustee 
certificates. 

A large and variegated assortment of Ster- 
ling Debenture literature has been sent to me 
by readers who have received it directly from 
the company in reply to their letters of in- 
quiry concerning the status of the Telepost. 
I find a plaintive, appealing note in this 
correspondence, such as you might expect 
when a romance-writer is suddenly called 
upon to deal with facts which his superior 
mind abhors. 

Facts curb the flights of fancy and cir- 
cumscribe the powers of imagination. They 
are so repugnant to the genius of fiction that 
I find many of those set forth in our recent 
article upon the Telepost Company entirely 
ignored in the replies to investors’ letters of 
inquiry. 

I have seen no explanation of the con- 
flict between the statements made by the 
Telepost in its circular letters and pros- 
13 
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pectuses, and those contained in its sworn 
official reports. The former have for years 
asserted that it was operating upon a com- 
mercial basis. The reports made under 
oath, however, show no earnings and prac- 
tically no assets, and the company’s apology 
for its failure to show operations, filed with 
its returns in the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue at Washington, states specifically that 
the Telepost was not on a profit and loss 
basis at the end of the year 1909. 

Since our article in the May number— 
which was composed entirely from reports 
and statements made by the Telepost Com- 
pany, not the Sterling Debenture Corpora- 
tion—was written, I have become a voting- 
trustee certificate - holder of the Telepost 
Company. It did not cost me much, for 
Series C certificates, offered by the Sterling 
Debenture Corporation up-town at ten dol- 
lars, can be bought freely from special bro- 
kers down-town at four dollars and fifty 
cents. It did not seem necessary to waste 
money by paying the Sterling’s rate when I 
could get the same goods down-town at 
forty-five cents on the dollar. 

I did not purchase this voting-trustee cer- 
tificate with any idea that I was securing a 
bargain, although it was offered as such. I 
desired to obtain an early copy of any offi- 
cial explanation that might be made con- 
cerning the company’s conflicting state- 
ments, or of a balance-sheet or income ac- 
count, showing operations and earnings, or 
of any statement as to the proportion of the 
investor's money that reaches the Telepost 
treasury, and the proportion that the Ster- 
ling Debenture Corporation retains for sell- 
ing the voting-trustee certificates. 

It was for this reason that I bought a 
certificate and transferred it into a friend’s 
name; but no official statement from the 
company has reached me. Of course, I can- 
not regard the comments of the Sterling De- 
benture Corporation concerning what the 
Telepost Company has said and what it has 
omitted to say as in any sense official. In 
fact, the Sterling Debenture Corporation 
makes some assertions which flatly contra- 
dict those of the Telepost Company. 

For instance, in one of the letters written 
by the Sterling, which has been sent to me, 
I note these words: 


It has never been expected that the Telepost 
would realize profits from the start. 


Now, this is not an accurate statement, for 
I find in the very first prospectus issued by 
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the Telepost, nearly two and a half years 
ago, the following paragraph: 


The Telepost Company has already opened and 
is successfully operating the first section of its 
line—Portland, Maine, to Boston, Massachusetts 
—and is pushing the construction of its main line 
from Boston to San Francisco. . . . It is not 
unreasonable to assume that inside of two years 
the company’s lines will be sufficient to attract at 
business of at least 100,000,000 
messages (aside from telecards) a year, with a 
net profit of more than $14,000,000. 


its low rates a 


If this is not an expectation of profits 
from the start, I should like to know what 
is. Instead of profits of fourteen millions at 
the present time, however, the only opera- 
tions of the Telepost Company that I have 
been able to find—a recent discovery—are 
those of the Portland-Boston line, filed with 
the Massachusetts Highway Commission 
for the year ending June 30, 1910. These 
show gross earnings of $2,620.38; operating 
expenses, $4,009.25; deficit, $1,388.87. A 
very different story, this, from the promised 
profits of fourteen million dollars a year! 

None of the letters that I have seen 
touches at all upon the most important fea- 
ture presented in the article in the May num- 
ber of this magazine, which is the fact that 
the sworn reports of the Telepost Company 
disclosed no operations on a commercial ba- 
sis, while its literature, used to sell stock, 
asserted that it was a going concern with 
vast profits in sight. 

No letter that I have seen explains the 
conflict of statements between the Telepost 
Company and the Secretaries of State of 
Kentucky and Nebraska, the company as- 
serting that it was operating in Louisville 
and Omaha, whereas, according to the State 
authorities, the Telepost had no legal status 
in either Kentucky or Nebraska. 

Still another important question which re- 
mains unanswered is this—what does the 
company do with the money received from 
the sale of its securities? More than three 
million dollars in voting-trust certificates 
are outstanding and nearly five years have 
elapsed since the concern was first incor- 
porated, yet its latest available records show 
no taxes paid, practically no assets, and no 
earnings. 

Many readers of this department may not 
be familiar with the work of some other pub- 
lications in their efforts to protect their read- 
ers from the wiles of company promoters. I 
may therefore note that Munsey’s Maca- 
ZINE is not alone in warning the public 
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against the methods of the Sterling Deben- 
ture Corporation and the class of “secu- 
rities” in which it deals. 

The New York Sun of April 24 devoted 
no less than three columns of its space to 
an exposition of Sterling methods, as they 
are—not as the company sets them forth. 
The Sun’s exhaustive and illuminating ar- 
ticle gives due credit to this magazine for 
uncovering the Telepost reports at Wash- 
ington, which disclose the company’s ab- 
sence of commercial operations. 

In its issue of April 29, the Financial 
World, a weekly publication which has be- 
come a terror to the promoters of dubious or 
fraudulent flotations, says: 


In the May issue of MuNsEY’s MAGAZINE there 
is another complete exposé of the Telepost Com- 
pany. The writer of this article proves from the 
reports made to Washington, as required by the 
new corporation tax law, that not one of the Tele- 
post Companies is earning its keep directly from 
the telegraph business. 

The wide publicity the Sterling Debenture Cor- 
poration is now receiving through the cooperation 
of such fearless mediums as the New York Sun 
and MuNSEyY’s MAGAzINE have shown themselves 
to be, as they are read by hundreds where the 
Financial World only falls into the hands of one, 
is fast drawing a shroud over this concern’s per- 
nicious career. 

Collier's Weekly, in its issue of April 29, 
in an editorial paragraph headed “ Warn- 
ing,” and devoted entirely to the Sterling 
Debenture Corporation and its various pro- 
motions, says: 

They refer to the Telepost as a “ commercial 
success,” when the business of its ebb-tide offices 
is too small to pay the office bills. 


Collier's also dwells upon the unfortunate 
experience of the American Telegraphone 
Company, which, it asserts, received but 
$148,000 out of a sale of $1,000,000 of 
stock sold by the Sterling Debenture Cor- 
poration. 

In the Rural New Yorker, an old-estab- 
lished and widely circulated weekly, is a 
lengthy reference to our article upon the 
Telepost. The editor had warned his read- 
ers against the promotion three years ago. 
He thus concludes an article in the issue 


of May 0: 


On their own statements there was no 
earning up to January 1, 1910, and they have re- 
fused to say that there is any since. They make 
it clear that at least all the expenses come out of 
the money paid in for stock. The MwuNseEy report 


simply confirms what we told you three years ago, 


sworn 








but it makes it more definite through their en- 


forced report. 

Surely it seems, as the Financial World 
says, “with the real truth concerning the 
character of the Sterling Debenture Cor- 
poration and its promotions coming out with 
terrific force, that these promoters themselves 
are beginning to see the handwriting on 
the wall.” 

Perhaps this explains a recent develop- 
ment. ‘The corporation is turning its eyes 
to England. The American market is ap- 
parently yielding poor results, and “ fresh 
fields and pastures new” is the word. Do 
you think that these American promoters 
will be welcomed abroad? I do not, and 
my reason for thinking so is that their repu- 
tation has preceded them. 

In its issue of April 26, Truth, the Lon- 
don weekly with which Henry Labouchere 
has been so long connected, and which is 
known wherever English is read or spoken 
as the relentless foe of promoters of doubt- 
ful enterprises, thus announces the Ster- 
ling’s English invasion: 

Here is ominous news for the simple-minded 


British investor. For the past two or three years 


ANSWERS TO CO 


A NEW MAGAZINE PROMOTION 


I herewith enclose a circular of the Baseball Magazine, 
which is offering stock for sale 1 am a reader of the 
Muwnsey financial department, and there is no danger of 
my buying this stock but I thought the circular might 
interest you 

J. H. R., Pittsfield, Mass 

Undeterred by the failure of the Circle Magazine, 
Human Life, and other publications which have 
tried the experiment, it appears from the circular 
mentioned by our correspondent that the Baseball 
endeavoring to procure capital for 
its enterprise, through sales of eight-per-cent pre- 
ferred participating stock 

The circular interests me for various reasons, 
one of which is the lack of originality displayed 
by the promoters of the Baseball Magazine. In 
presenting their proposition they make use of the 
very same romantic stories of huge fortunes from 
the publishing business which are to be found in 
“How Magazines Make Fortunes,” a brochure 
circulated by the Pearson Publishing Company, 
and “ Profits in Magazine Publishing,” the book- 
let which Hampton's Magazine uses to push its 
stock sales. 

We have already referred to this subject more 
than once, but it is worth while to note the fact 
that the Baseball Magazine gets no nearer the truth 
of the matter in its various references to MUNSEY’S 


Magazine is 
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he has been bombarded from the long range of 
New York with the circulars of a share-pushing 
agency called the Sterling Debenture Corporation. 
Yankee Doodle has now crossed the Atlantic to 
carry on the siege at close quarters. 


After a severe criticism of the corpora- 
tion’s offer of shares in the Bartica Com- 
pany, Truth’s article closes as follows: 


I think English investors will be well advised to 
turn a deaf ear to the blandishments of this cor- 
poration. Its financial methods are open to 
criticism on various grounds, but the simple fact 
that the shares it offers have no market in this 
country is, in itself, a sufficient objection in the 
eyes of any investor possessed of ordinary 
prudence. 


This magazine has many readers in Eng- 
land. In consequence, I may say, in sup- 
plementing the very sound advice given to 
British investors by Truth, that the Bartica 
Company is not the only company promoted 
by the Sterling Debenture Corporation, and 
that none of the shares offered by that con- 
cern, so far as I am aware, have any market 
for resale either in this country or any- 
where else. 


RRESPONDENTS 


MAGAZINE than do the other periodical promoters. 
We read again of that mythical “ one hundred dol- 
lars invested in Munsey stock in the early days,” 
which “ will to-day yield you a net income of over 
ten thousand dollars.” We have repeatedly stated 
that this computation is a pure figment of the 
imagination, but the stock-vending publishers per- 
sist in employing it, and we fear it has baited many 
a hook. 

Before our readers rise to the lure, we strongly 
advise them to procure, if and read 
another variety of literature which certain maga- 
zine promoters are sending forth. 

We are all familiar with a type of advertise- 
ment, frequently employed in connection with pro- 
prietory medicines, which picture a corpulent lady 
or gentleman, on your left hand, shrunk to a 
shadow on your right, under or above a caption 
reading: sefore and After Taking.” There is 
something akin to this in the literature of the 
stock-selling magazines 

In other words, I find types of 
material employed by the share-pushers, one de- 
vised for the prospective investor, and the other 
for the actual shareholder. The former is charac- 
terized by unrestrained enthusiasm over the im- 
mense fortunes derived from magazines; there is 
nothing anywhere so profitable as the publishing 


possible, 


two distinct 
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business; send in a few hundred dollars and make 
a fortune. The latter is full of apologies for un- 
paid dividends and for the absence of full reports. 
If the shareholder is not satisfied with these ex- 
planations, and persists in expressing his disap- 
pointment, he may be called names, or may have 
his letters ignored entirely 

I cannot reconcile some of the statements that 
I find in the two types of promoters’ literature. 
For instance, a few days ago, I received a post- 
card bearing the attractive heading “How $100 
made $12,000,” offering stock in Pearson’s Maga- 
zine, and setting forth in alluring terms the enor- 
mous profits of magazine publishing. The same 
mail brought me also a circular addressed to the 
shareholders of Pearson’s Magazine, under date of 
March 15, in which I read that “the general con- 
dition of the magazine business does not represent 
an average of progress toward betterment of con- 
ditions.” 

If a few sobering words of that kind appeared in 
the concern’s prospectuses, there probably would 
be fewer dissatisfied shareholders. 

I might not refer to dissatisfied shareholders of 
the Pearson Company were it not for the fact 
that President Little mentions them so freely in 


another of his letters. Some shareholders, ap- 
parently, are anxious to sell their stock. Failing 
to find a market, they have threatened “dire 


things, such as ‘ probing the affairs of the com- 
pany to the bottom,’ ‘ instituting proceedings at 


once,’ and the like. Mr. Little says: 


The instituting of proceedings would, of course, be a 
fatal move upon the part of the stockholder desiring to 
improve the value of his investment. It would probably 
result at once in the application of the paper-mill, which is 
a large creditor of the company, for a receivership 

It seems to me that this reference to the pos- 
sible unfortunate results to Pearson’s Magazine, if 
a stockholder should bring a lawsuit, makes a very 
poor introduction, to the announcement in a para- 
graph following, which reads: 

It is scarcely more than a month now since we com- 
menced to advertise our new issue of stock for sale. 

Nor does it seem to me that the succeeding ex- 
tract is at all in consonance with the statements 
found in “ How Magazines Make Money ”: 

I make no secret of the fact that one stockholder can 
probably undo all of the constructive work which we have 
done, merely by faking up a story based upon his griev- 
ance and obtaining publicity for it. If we are unable to 
sell at a proper price our new issue of capital stock, and 
if. owing to that failure, we run short of cash pending the 
development of the magazine as outlined, the conse- 
quences fall upon all stockholders equally. 

President Little, it appears to me, is not pro- 
ceeding in a way calculated to conciliate his dis- 
satisfied shareholders. It is not at all surprising 
that investors should feel disappointed when they 
learn that the Pearson preferred stock dividends 
are paid in “deferred certificates” instead of 
cash, and that not all magazines are as profitable 
as those which figure in the pamphlet “ How 
Magazines Make Money.” They can scarcely be 


blamed for wishing to sell their stock, or for ex- 
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pressing their dissatisfaction wher: they find that 
there is practically no market for it. 

Such contingencies are fully recognized by 
Hampton's Magazine, which has recently adver- 
tised “ bargain offers” of stock. The officials of 
Hampton's explain that the special offerings are 
“really bargains.” The circular says that “ these 
lots do not belong to us. They are lots that we 
have been asked to sell for shareholders who have 
met with reverses and are compelled to turn their 
holdings into cash.” From time to time men 
“want to get out of the company,” and “ in cases 
of this kind we give our shareholders every pos- 
sible assistance in disposing of their stock.” 

These “ bargains ” seem to be sufficiently numer- 
ous to justify the preparation of a “ special order 
blank” for purchasers. 

In its latest issue Hampton's Magazine an- 
nounces that no brokers are authorized to deal in 
its stock. How can brokers who have read the 
booklet “ Profits in Magazine Publishing” be 
restrained? Moreover, when the company itself is 
making “ bargain offers,” one is not surprised to 
find that brokers are also making “ bargain offers ” 
—that is, they are offering the preferred stock, 
with a large bonus in common, at considerably 
below par value 


THE UNITED WIRELESS FRAUD 


What is:the status of the United Wireless Company? 
Has its stock any value ? L. P. W., Lexington, Ky. 

Five officials of the United Wireless Company 
have been convicted of fraud in connection with 
the sale of its stock. C. C. Wilson, president of 
the concern, has been sentenced to a term of three 
years in the Federal prison at Atlanta, and the 
following jail terms have been awarded to the 
other swindlers—George H. Parker, Western “ fis- 
cal agent,” two years; Francis X. Butler, general 
counsel, two years; W. A. Dibboll, treasurer, one 
year; W. W. Tompkins, president of the so-called 
New York Selling Agency, one year. Samuel S. 
Bogart, vice-president of the company, pleaded 
guilty during the trial, and was let off with a fine 
of $2,500. 

The conviction of the United Wireless swind- 
lers, who operated through “ fiscal agents,” East 
and West, but put most of the money into their 
own pockets instead of the company’s treasury, 
is the most important development in the recent 
crusade against fraudulent promoters. The United 
Wireless had patents and a plant, and did some 
business; but its plant, according to the govern- 
ment experts, was not worth much more than 
$400,000, while it fraudulently claimed assets of 
about $24,000,000, and authorized a stock issue of 
$20,000,000, a large amount of which was sold 
among more than twenty thousand shareholders 
throughout the United States. 

United Wireless stock is practically valueless 
The company showed a plant in operation, and is 
doing a moderate business, but at a loss. Other 
enterprises offering stock through “ fiscal agents ” 
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have exhibition plants by which many share- 
holders have been deceived. Simply because a 
company shows that it can operate a machine, 
it does not follow that it can make money for its 
shareholders, or that its stock is a desirable in- 
vestment. 


MIXING MEDICINES AND RAILROADS 


What can you tell me about the Dan Patch Electric 
Railroad? Is it a good investment ? 
W. S., Butte, Montana. 


Enclosed you will find a chance to make “ big money.’ 
What do you think of Dr. Belding’s Medicine Corpany, 
and its twelve-per-cent preferred stock ? 

Rev. H. F., New York. 

Electric railways and patent medicines are not 
often found in combination, but on looking over 
the literature that accompanies the above inquiries 
I note that when not engaged in offering six-per- 
cent preferred stock in the Dan Patch Railroad, 
M. W. Savage, of Minneapolis, president and 
treasurer of that undertaking, is engaged in vend- 
ing the twelve-per-cent preferred stock of the 
Dr. Belding Medicine Company, of which the self- 
same gentleman is also president and treasurer. 

M. W. Savage seems to have a fondness for huge 
type, and his prospectus of the Dan Patch propo- 
sition is of circus-poster proportions. It con- 
tains many words, but it does not seem to mention 
any amount of capital for the electric road. Per- 
haps it is unnecessary to specify a fixed amount 
of capital in offering shares to the public, for the 
common stock seems to be of such trifling value 
that it is given away for nothing, share for share, 
to any one who has the courage to pay par for 
the preferred. 

I found na amount of capital stock stated in 
connection with Mr. Savage’s other undertaking, 
the Dr. Belding Medicine Company, and perhaps 
for a similar reason. As the preferred stock of the 
medicine company promises twelve per cent, twice 
the Dan Patch rate, it follows logically that the 
relative position of the common stock should be 
maintained. In consequence, if you are brave 
enough to pay par for Dr. Belding Medicine pre- 
ferred, twice as much of the company’s common 
stock is thrown into the balance without causing 
a flutter of the finger on the dial which registers 
its value. 

It seems to me, if one may properly indicate 
these things by symbols, that Dan Patch might be 
represented by 0 and Dr. Belding Medicine by oo. 
These are characters of deep significance in a 
certain game of chance, in which the potency of 
zero and double zero transcends all numbers from 
one to thirty-six. When they turn up, they sweep 
the table clean. 

This passing reference to a somewhat hazardous 
employment of capital is suggested by Mr. Savage's 
selection of the well-known race-horse for the 
familiar name of his electric road. Its corporate 
title is the Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester and 
Dubuque Electric Traction Company. As an extra 
inducement, purchasers of the stock, and others, 
for a trifling fee, may obtain an engraving of Dan 
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Patch, the celebrated pacer. The picture of the 
horse, I think, is probably preferable to a bottle 
of Dr. Belding’s medicine, which Mr. Savage, with 
equal facility, might have thrown in with the Dan 
Patch shares. 

I am informed that Mr. Savage has other and 
substantial interests in his home town, but his 
promotion methods in connection with the above- 
mentioned concerns are not in accord with in- 
vestment standards. 


THE RECTOR GAS COMPANY 


We note on a folder issued by the Rector Gas 
Lighting Company, which is maxing a public offer- 
ing of its seven-per-cent preferred stock, with a 
large bonus of common stock thrown in, the 
following: 


Munsey's MaGazine for months has been conducting a 
campaign of education on investment matters, pointing 
out the pitfalls that must be avoided unless the investor 
would come to grief, and setting forth the rules, which, if 
followed, insure safety and profit. 

Elsewhere the folder sets forth one of the rules 
which appeared in an article on “ Industrial 
Bonds,” in our April number: Stripped of its 
context and separated from all the qualifying 
words that accompanied it—such, for instance, as 
that an industrial company issuing a bond must 
first demonstrate a permanent earning capacity 
distributed over a series of years—the extract 
appears thus: 

No mechanical device can form the basis of a company’s 
profit, and, therefore, be the corner-stone of a security 
behind its bonds, until it is an assured commercial suc- 
cess. By this I mean that it must be on the market and 
in general use. 

We think our readers understand our policy con- 
cerning companies engaged in the exploitation of 
their shares sufficiently well to appreciate fully that 
any extract from a general article, which may ap- 
pear in this magazine, is not to be construed into 
an indorsement of a specific enterprise. We do 
not recommend for investment unlisted 
or stocks of companies in the developing stage, 
which are engaged in selling shares by prospectus 
and newspaper advertisements. 


stocks, 


We cannot prevent a company from snipping a 
few lines out of some article and using the extract 
in its literature; but when we find such references 
as the above, manifestly intended to convey the 
impression that a certain stock-offering is of the 
class we have in mind, we feel justified in making 
our position clear. We propose to do so in this 
case. 

We have not indorsed the Rector Gas Lighting 
Company, and we do not recommend its stock for 
investment. That is a matter which an individual 
must determine for himself, after careful investi- 
gation. We believe that such investigation is 
highly desirable in the present instance, for the 


manner in which the company uses an extract 


from MUNSEyY’s MAGAZINE in connection with its 
stock-offering scheme does not meet with our ap- 
proval. 
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; | ‘HERE were nineteen of the pretty 
pink notes in the hotel mail that 
evening, and the mail-clerk smiled 

quietly as he observed the eagerness with 
which the young men who received them 
scanned their contents. It is no secret to 
us, at least, that the notes were all identical, 
reading, in that marvelously angular hand 
of the writer: 


JOHN 


Miss Gladys Van Blarcom requests the pleasure 
of your company on Sand Dune No. 3 on Thurs- 
day morning, July 13, at ten o'clock. Important 
matters will be brought to your attention, and 
you are requested not only to be present, but to 
arrive punctually. In case of rain, the meeting 
will take place in the breakfast-room of the hotel, 
at half past ten o'clock. 


To say that the nineteen gentlemen who 
received this communication were excited is 
to put it mildly. Gladly would they have 
consulted each other as to what it might 
mean; but it was impossible to do so, for the 
reason that every one of them had an un- 
easy sense that each of the others was a rival 
in the affections of the young lady. So, con- 
sumed with curiosity, they folded up their 
little invitations, and silently went their 
various ways. 

The day came, and with it weather of a 
most brilliant sort. When the clock struck 
ten, Sand Dune No. 3 was crowded. Eight- 
een of the recipients were on hand well be- 
fore the appointed hour. None of them was 
at all pleased to find the others also gather- 
ing there, thus dispelling the last possible 
hope that Gladys had arranged a little téte- 
4-téte, which each had fondly believed might 
be the case. 

At two minutes past ten, Gladys herself, 
as radiant as the morning, appeared. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” she said, as 
she mounted to the flat top of the dune. 
“Will you please all be seated? In a semi- 
circle, please, and as compactly as possible, 
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so that in speaking to you I shall not have 
to speak too loudly.” 

The young men arranged themselves in a 
sort of Sunday-school line before her, and 
sat down upon the sand, their faces raised 
eagerly to hers, and their eyes hungrily ex- 
pectant. 

“Let us begin by calling the roll,” said 
Gladys, taking out a little memorandum- 
book. “ James Billups!” 

“Here!” said Billups, a yellow-haired 
youth from Boston. 

“Thomas _ Rittenhouse!” 
Gladys. 

“Present!” replied Rittenhouse, a blasé 
young person who hailed from the Phila- 
delphia suburbs. 

“William Strathcona, John Dobbleigh, 
Henry Watkins,” continued Gladys. 

“Here!” answered the three in unison. 

And so the maiden read off the list from 
beginning to end. 


continued 


“A gratifyingly full meeting,” smiled 
Gladys. “Only one absentee! That is in- 


deed a quorum.” 

“Quorum of what?” 
Billups. 

“You will see in a minute, Jimmie, dear,” 
said Gladys, as she put her memorandum- 
book away. 

This done, she turned to the waiting mul- 
titude, and began. 

“Gentlemen,” said she, “I have called 
upon you to meet here this morning to re- 
ceive the answers which I have promised to 
give to the proposals with which you all have 
honored me. I appreciate to the full the 
very great compliment you have all paid me 
in wishing to marry me, and I am so very, 
very fond of each one of you that if it were 
possible I should gladly say yes to you all. 
Unfortunately, the laws of the land, as well 
as the conventions of polite society, prevent 
my doing this; and so it becomes necessary 
for me to determine which one of you is to 


demanded James 
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be the happy man—or, to put it less vainly, 
which one of you is to make me the happiest 
of women.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried Rittenhouse. 

“Don’t interrupt, Tommy!” said Gladys, 
holding up a warning finger. “We have a 
great deal to attend to this morning. Now, 
since it is manifest that I cannot be the wife 
of all of you, and inasmuch as I wouldn’t 
for the world deceive any single one of the 
dear, dear boys I see before me, I have de- 
termined to adopt a plan which I trust will 
prove to the satisfaction of you all. 

“T propose to make myself a sort of trust 
for the benefit of us all. To begin with, let 
me acknowledge, right here and now, that I 
feel that I could be happy with any one of 
you, and that therefore, if he will, there is 
one among you who may yet lead me to the 
altar; but just who that one is is not yet 
clear.” 

A cloud came upon the faces of the as- 
semblage. 

“ But,” Gladys continued, “ it need not be 
an impossible problem for us to solve. My 
proposition is, first, that you all share the 
expense of the engagement-ring. As there 
are eighteen of you altogether, each con- 
tributing fifteen dollars apiece, a very hand- 
some solitaire could be purchased; or, if you 
prefer it, a heart-shaped diamond flanked 
by two sapphires can be had for the same 
money. I saw one at Gaffany’s, in New 
York, only last week. 

“Second, those of you who decide to re- 
main members of the organization by the 
payment of dues amounting to one dollar a 
week can very readily finance the ordinary 
confectionery and floral expenses of our en- 
gagement. If the dues amount to eighteen 
dollars a week, as I presume they will, a 
standing order might be left for the rest of 
the summer at the United Caramel Com- 
pany’s offices in New York, and with the 
managers of the New York Floral Company, 
for a regular supply of flowers and candy, 
to be delivered by express. In this way even 
those who in the end lose me will not have 
spent so much that they will seriously regret 
it, thus obviating one of the most distressing 
features of a broken engagement.” 

“There’s class to that scheme,” said Reg- 
inald Thorndike, from Chicago. 

“Tt’s real system!” ejaculated William 
Strathcona. 

“But,” said Henry Watkins, rising to ad- 
dress the chair, “what interests us most, 
dear Gladys, is that part of your proposition 
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which definitely assigns you to the posses- 
sion of the happy man. In other words, 
how do we ascertain the identity of him who 
may be called, for the want of a better word, 
the ultimate consumer?” 

An outburst of applause greeted 
question. 

“T am coming to that,” said Gladys, amia- 
bly. “ You boys must not be too impatient. 
What I want you to do first is to organize, 
and bind the bargain with the ring. You 
know that you cannot do business along cer- 
tain lines of development until you have ac- 
quired possession of the property. In this 
case I am the property, and, as I have told 
you, I am in the market. That done, there 
will arise the question which you have just 
put, Harry, dear, and my answer to that 
will be this: 

“Each day the members of the trust will 
meet immediately after breakfast, and buy 
from me, for the sum of one dollar, a num- 
bered ticket. These tickets will be deposit- 
ed in a box. After dinner we will request 
some entirely disinterested person to draw a 
single ticket from that box, and to the man 
possessing the number drawn I will be his 
fiancée for the following day, devoting all 
my time to him, and, of course, expecting 
him to devote all his time to me.” 

“And what is to be done with the money 
we pay for the tickets?” asked Horry Bat- 
tleton, of Grand Rapids. 

“That will be used to defray the expenses 
of the day,” said Gladys; “to the hiring of 
a sailboat to take me off on a little cruise; 
to the expense of a horse and wagon for a 
drive into the country; or for the hiring of 
an automobile, or any one of the dozens of 
other little things that a girl and her future 
husband may choose for their daily enter- 
tainment. In this way, my dear boys, your 
interests will all be equitably cared for by 
the Goddess of Chance without any heart- 
burnings being caused by seeming favoritism 
on my part, and at no undue expense to any 
of you.” 

“Well, I still don’t see how you pro- 
vide for the ultimate consumer,” growled 
Watkins. 

“In the very simplest of all ways,” said 
Gladys. “At the end of the season an ac- 
count of all the drawings will be made, and 
the man who scores the greatest number of 
winning tickets I will promise to love, hon- 
or, and obey till death do us part. That is 
my plan, gentlemen,” she continued, seizing 
her parasol, and smiling sweetly around the 
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circle. “I can think of no other equally 
satisfactory way out of our present dilem- 
ma, and I leave you to consider it in execu- 
tive session. Good-by!” 

And she left them. 

The early morning train from Grassmere- 
by-the-Sea back to town was crowded with 
young men. In fact, when Gladys Van 
Blarcom came tripping down to breakfast, 
there was only one young man left in the 
place—the unfortunate absentee of the day 
before. 
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“Been quite a stampede this morning,” 
said he, as Gladys greeted him on the 
veranda of the hotel. 

“So?” said Gladys. “Of what?” 

“All the fellows have left suddenly,” he 
replied. “I don’t know why, but they’ve 
gone, bag and baggage. We'll miss ’em.” 

“T sha’n’t,” said Gladys, with a coy little 
glance into his eyes. “That is, I sha’n’t as 
long as you are here, Billy!” 

And that night their engagement was 
announced. 


Edged 


BY EDWIN NORMAN HICKMAN 


T the sound, the man who was crouched 
A beside the open door of the safe 
started as if chilled by a sudden 
draft. The packet of yellow-backs that he 
was counting fell and spread in confusion 
on the hasp-iron flooring. For a moment 
he knelt there, rigid; then, letting out his 
breath slowly, he turned and gathered to- 
gether the scattered bills. And once more 
there fell upon his ear the sound of a heel 
clicking against the tiled floor of the outer 
room. 

With the spasmodic action of clockwork, 
he jerked his head around and stared into 
the gloom beyond the faint halo of light 
from the shaded bulb overhead. The heel 
clicked—nearer. The wicket-gate creaked. 
A deeper shadow barred the gloom, and into 
the circle of light stepped a man who started 
back with a low cry: 

“You, Mr. Cannon! 
burglar!” 

The kneeling cashier was staring into the 
newcomer’s blinking eyes. 

“ What are you doing here, Frost?” 

The bookkeeper grinned, and shifted his 
feet. 

“ I—I've been out to that Raynam dance. 
Joe Fisher told me that he left some impor- 
tant letters here that ought to have got off. 
It was on my way, and so—so I thought I’d 
stop in and — and take them to the post- 
office.” 

The cashier looked at the younger man. 
His light-gray eyes were narrowed, and there 
was an odd expression in them as he saw 
the bookkeeper start and stare at the pile of 
notes on the floor. 
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“ You—you’ve been counting the money?” 
Frost faltered. 

The cashier nodded. His eyes were on 
the bookkeeper, and the fingers that stroked 
his chin no longer trembled. 

“Do you want to tell me the other reason 
why you came here to-night?” 

Frost looked from the money to the cash- 
ier. A sudden fear was mirrored on his face. 

“You know, Mr. Cannon? You have—” 

“Yes, Dick. Have you anything to tell 
me yourself?” 

Frost’s mouth twitched, the muscles of his 
throat were moving spasmodically. Sud- 
denly he burst out: 

“T might have known it would come out 
this way! Why ”—he gulped hard, clenched 
his hands, and looked the older man full in 
the eyes—“ it’s the same old story, Mr. Can- 
non—a fellow wanting money for things he 
shouldn’t want, and—and—stealing it! I 
thought I could pay it back in a few days, 
and—-I—I can’t! I knew you'd be looking 
over the new money from Washington, and 
I thought I could fix it up, so that you 
wouldn’t know.” 

“Tf you had managed to fix up the de- 
posit records,’ Cannon asked softly, “ what 
then?” 

“T was going away—to New York—any- 
where! A fresh start, and I'd be all right- 
I’ve learned my lesson.” 

“So you want to go away and begin over 
again?” Cannon was looking steadily at 
the tile flooring. After some minutes he 
raised his eyes. “Well, what’s stopping 
you?” 

“Do you mean—” 














“I do. Go away, Dick. No one knows 
but you and me. Let this be your lesson. 
About what you have taken—” 

“It’s a hundred and thirty dollars. There 
was a hundred an’ five gone, an’ I took 
twenty-five more to-day; but I—I swear Ill 
return it, Mr. Cannon.” 

The cashier nodded ‘slowly, a certain hesi- 
tation in the gesture. For a moment he was 
silent, but when he spoke it was with de- 
cision. 

“Tt'll be all right, Dick. You'd better 
hurry—there’s ihe five o’clock mail you can 
get. I’ve given you your chance; make the 
best of it.” ; 

Frost grasped the cashier’s hand. No 
words were necessary. Then he turned and 
was lost in the shadow. The wicket creaked; 
footsteps sounded distantly on the tiles; a 
door closed softly. 

For some minutes Cannon stared out into 
the darkness; and when he stooped down 
again, and picked up the pile of notes, there 
played over his lips a smile almost as faint 
as the dying echo of footsteps on the pave- 
ment without. 

Next morning, Cannon arrived late at the 
bank. He was slipping on his alpaca office 
coat when the president signaled to him from 
his private office. 

“Have you seen Frost?” the president 
asked as soon as the door had closed behind 
the cashier. 

“No. I dare say that dance last night 
will cause a lot of late arrivals around town. 
Do you want me to call up his house?” 

The president’s fingers were drumming on 
the desk. He did not appear to have heard 
the cashier’s question. 

“ Have you counted the money this morn- 
ing?” he asked, looking up. 

“Why, no, I—” 

“T have. There’s fifteen thousand one 
hundred and thirty dollars missing!” 

“Fifteen thousand! Why, my — that 
scoundrel! ’ 

The president leaned forward. He made 
no attempt to conceal the suspicion in his 
intent glance. 

“What do you know of this?” 

“T will tell you the whole thing, Mr. Hen- 
dricks. I have been deceived. I was here 
last night, counting those Washington notes. 
You know I hadn’t any time yesterday, on 
account of the people trooping in to see the 
new safe. I'd just begun my work when 
who should step in but Frost. He seemed 
rattled when he saw me, and finally he broke 
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down entirely. He said he had taken a hun- 
dred and thirty dollars, and was intending 
to run away and start afresh. And—God 
help me, Mr. Hendricks! I believed his 
story, and pitied him. I told him to go, 
start over again somewhere, and pay back 
the hundred and thirty dollars as soon as 
he could. And now—tifteen thousand dol- 
lars missing, you say!” 

Hendricks grunted. 

“Well, that part of it can’t be helped 
now. It’s up to us to get that money back. 
The first thing to be done is to keep the news 
from getting out in town. I'll telegraph to 
New York for detectives, and put them after 
Frost.” 

The detectives arrived that evening, took 
notes, asked questions, looked wise — in 
short, comported themselves in the orthodox 
way of detectives; but their presence was not 
unnoticed. 

“Are them those State banking officials 
up at your place?” queried Fisher, the 
town’s notary public, insurance agent, steam- 
ship agent, stationer, and newsmonger, when 
the bank president came to his store the next 
day to see about some insurance renewals. 
“Or is one of ‘em goin’. to take Dick Frost’s 
place? I understand he’s gone on a vaca- 
tion. Sorter sudden, ain’t it?” 

“Seems so.” 

“Wal, vacations is what I like—specially 
when they’re to Europe. S’pose you know 
Mr. Cannon’s got a steamship ticket from 
me a couple of weeks ago—his father up in 
Brownsville is goin’ on a European trip soon, 
he said.” 

“His father? Cannon’s father is dead!” 

“That so? Well, then, it must have been 
some one else. Some relative, I know he 
said.” 

That this news was of particular interest 
to the bank president could not have been 
gleaned from the noncommittal nod of his 
head. Neither did he show any surprise 
when, later that morning, Cannon requested 
a few minutes of his time. The cashier’s 
suave voice was a little hesitant. 

“Mr. Hendricks, I am sorry to bother you 
at such a time, and for such a purpose; but 
I am afraid I must. I have not been well 
lately, and this embezzlement has capped 
the climax. Nothing that you can say can 
make me forget that I am partly to blame 
for what has happened. I feel it more keen- 
ly than you realize, and it’s breaking me 
up.” He paused. “That is why I am ask- 
ing you for a short leave of absence. I have 
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no idea where I shall go, but it shall be 
somewhere—what’s that?” 

Cannon stopped with a start of surprise. 
Then, as a voice from without spoke again, 
and nearer, the cashier’s jaw half dropped, 
and for a moment his expression was utterly 
altered. But it was composed and natural 
when the door handle creaked and the door 
opened. 

Young Frost, the runaway bookkeeper, 
stood on the threshold. His cheeks were 
flushed, his boyish under lip aquiver; but 
the eyes that looked straight into Hendricks’s 
were bright with courage. 

“Well?” 

“T~—_I’ve come back, after all, Mr. Hen- 
dricks.” 

The president opened his mouth to speak, 
but the young fellow broke in: 

“T couldn’t stand it any longer. It—it’s 
different than what I thought. I can’t for- 
get it, as I thought I could. I can’t start 
afresh. I’d rather take what’s coming to me 
—get what I deserve, than run away trying 
to—to forget something that I can’t.” He 
paused, plunged his hand into a side-pocket, 
and threw a small packet of bills on the 
desk before Hendricks. “There’s sixty- 
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BOLLUS had been sitting at the copy- 
desk in the editorial rooms of the New 

* York Cry for several years, judicious- 

ly curbing the literary impatience of 
young reporters and others old enough to 
know better. 

A wisp of springtime breeze sneaked past 
the venerable office-boys and fluttered the 
typewritten masterpieces before him. J. Bol- 
lus, who was a little man with a weather- 
beaten face, raised his head and sniffed. 
Then he took a deep breath and looked out 
of a window. 

Beyond the spires which hurried toward 
the sky; beyond the architectural precipices 
overhung by a light haze, he saw vistas of 
open country shimmering beneath the sun. 
He saw broad-shouldered hills, clad in green 
uniforms, with white helmets, marching sol- 
idly across the far horizon. He saw the 
regular sky-line of Denver, topped only by 
the gilded dome of the State Capitol, spark- 
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five dollars; the rest of the hundred and 
thirty is gone. Put me in jail for it, if you 
want to—” 

The president stared at him. 

“A hundred and thirty dollars — what 
do you mean, sir? What about the fifteen 
thousand ?” 

The young fellow’s eyes and mouth per- 
ceptibly widened. 

“Fifteen thousand? 
you—” 

“Just a minute,” interrupted Cannon, 
turning to Hendricks. “He’s either crazy, 
or a slicker article than I ever gave him 
credit for. Are you on to the bluff he’s 
trying to throw?” He rose. “I'll go and 
get the police, Mr. Hendricks—they’ll bring 
him to his senses!” 

The president looked quickly from one 
man to the other, jumped to his feet, and 
backed toward the door. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Cannon,” he ex- 
claimed. “Sit down, Dick,” he added, nod- 
ding to the bookkeeper. Then one hand 
reached behind him and snapped the key in 
the lock; the other grasped the desk tele- 
phone. He unhooked the receiver. “Hello! 
Give me police headquarters! ” 


Why — what do 


Wanderbund 
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ling in the silver glow like a bright jewel set 
in platinum. He spied in the distance the 
Tabernacle at Salt Lake, bellying upward 
like a fat balloon. He saw the heaving 
bosom of San Francisco Bay, with Goat Is- 
land rising stoically from the blue, and Al- 
catraz looming ghostily out toward the Gate. 
He heard Market Street laughing gaily, and 
familiar faces smiled at him from every 
corner. 

“Here!” said J. Bollus, turning to the 
head of the desk. “ You take this job, and 
be hanged to you—I’m going West!. 

“It'll be pleasant to slip back into the 
good old days for a while,” he mused, as the 
limited, wheeling Chicagoward, kicked the 
distance behind it. “I'll bet the gang along 
the route will be glad to see me! Perhaps I 


ought to have gone by way of St. Louis, and 
rounded up the bunch there.” 

So went J. Bollus, Jason-like, in quest of 
the golden fleece of the good old days. 














In the Buon Gusto Café, in San Fran- 
cisco, some weeks later, there sat, beneath 
an amazingly wide-brimmed Stetson hat, a 
vehement little man, who plucked nervously 
at his spaghetti as he talked to Horter, a 
native-born but sympathetic water-front re- 
porter from the Chronicle. 

“A question,” said J. Bollus. “Do the 
fires of fraternal spirit flicker feebly in mat- 
rimonial grates hereabouts? Are the flesh- 
pots of youth and fancy a stench in the nos- 
trils of my old friends?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Horter. “I 
don’t do outside assignments.” 

“ There’s something in it,” said J. Bollus 
reflectively; “something that I have missed, 
and I intend to investigate it upon my own 
hook later. Harnes, Gillis, Koler, Mull, 
Lean, Knowles—all the old guard, from 
Chicago to the spot where I found you to- 
day, talk of the same thing—of family lairs 
and peanuts, and of settling down. Ancient 
friendships are null, void, and nix. I’ve 
been buried for a couple of years, and I 
didn’t see the parade of progress pass. I’ve 
listened so intently to the call of far fields 
that I didn’t catch the whisper of destiny 
concerning firesides, and teething, and such. 
What changes have there been here?” 

“Some are married,” said Horter. “Some 
are merely settled down. Tim Sweeley’s in 
the latter class. But, mostly, there have 
been no great, unalterable changes, and it 
happens that I know of a city editor’s job 
that you might horn into.” 

“I’m glad,” said J. Bollus, beckoning to 
Pietro, the waiter. “I’m very glad. But 
this thing has set me to thinking. There 
must be something in settling down, when 
so many hitherto wholly unsettled people 


” 


discuss it simultaneously! 





The fleeting visits of J. Bollus as he sped 
across the long trail had sown the seed of 
discontent, and it bore the fruit of wander- 
lust. The runkatunk of train-wheels crept 
into the dreams of many who had observed 
his passage. 

Harnes gazed moodily out of the window 
in the Chicago office where he worked. 
Trying to bring his mind to bear upon a 
cartoon, he heard a far-away murmur. 

“Old Bollus is on his way,” he mused. 
“Old Bollus and the crowd out West will 
have a great time! Why shouldn’t I join 
the reunion? Why should I stay cooped up 
in this town when there are things stirring 
out yonder?’ 
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A few days later, he encountered Gillis in 
the street, and they discussed the visit of J. 
Bollus with interest. Harnes confided his 
thoughts to Gillis. 

“T've felt it myself,” said Gillis, without 
shame. “I'd like to see the old crowd. 
This settling down is all right, and I told 
Bollus he ought to try it; but a fellow 
should have some pleasure now and then to 
keep from going stale.” 

“T told him the same thing,” said Harnes. 
“We could go together in a month or so,” 
he added, temptingly. 

Meanwhile there came filtering out of the 
far West the news that Bollus was city edi- 
tor of a big paper in San Francisco. It came 
by way of Salt Lake City, through Denver 
and Kansas City, and it was regarded as 
extremely opportune by more persons than 
Harnes and Gillis. 

When those two went marching into Kan- 
sas City, they found Jack Knowles and 
Heck Lean astir. 

“You couldn’t keep us away with a shot- 
gun,” said Heck. “Good old Bollus! 
Won’t he be glad to see us? And to think! 
I told him he ought to settle down!” 

“So did I,” confessed Knowles. 
gave me the laugh.” 

When the party, four strong, landed in 
Denver, they found that the wander-fever 
had been smoldering in the bosoms of 
George Mull, Bill Koler, Dick Macon, and 
even the imperturbable Ed Charlis, lashed 
though Charlis was to a matrimonial stay. 
Soon the spreading fires of unrest were 
raging fiercely. 

The story ef that westward march from 
Chicago to the Oakland Mole is history in 
newspaper circles beyond the big river. At 
Salt Lake City the party picked up Hank 
Burmester and Pete Noonan, who had been 
in Goldfield. It was the greatest hegira of 
journalistic talent in the memory of man. 
The journey was enlivened with song and 
story, and with a discussion of plans for a 
rousing greeting to Bollus. 

“And to think -I told him he ought to 
settle down!” said Bill Koler, a friend of 
Bollus’s earliest ballad, salad days. 

“Well,” said Charlis, “I talked to him 
about the advantage of a fireside, and the 
pleasure in hearing the voices of wee folks 
when you came home from a hard day’s 
work.” 

“TI didn’t go as strong as that, but I 
warned him that the game now demands 
steady men,” said Mull. “I forgot that I 
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was with him the only other time he went 
rambling in five years.” 

“ He'll be tickled to death to see us,” said 
Macon. “What a bunch of native sons are 
due to lose their jobs when this crowd lights! 
Old Bollus will give enough of us situations 
to keep the rest going until we all catch on 
—and won’t we have some reunion in the 
little old town beside the Gate?” 

For though they were strong in numbers, 
these journalistic Argonauts were financially 
enfeebled. 


A little man, who wore glasses at the ex- 
treme end of his nose, sat at a desk in the 
city-room of a great San Francisco news- 
paper, diligently perusing a string of clip- 
pings. He was a calm-looking little man, 
who had been known to receive a tip on the 
sinking of a Pacific liner without much of a 
tremor; a man who glanced up coolly when 
a wave of turbulence in the form of ten 
young men swept into the room and filled it 
with their presence. 

Mull, who had a deep voice, acted as 
spokesman for the delegation. 

“Ts old Bollus in?” he demanded. “ Tell 
him there’s a bunch of his old pals out here 
who want to see him quick!” 

“Your business?” queried the little man 
placidly. 

“ Jobs,” said Mull. 
to old Bollus!” 


“Jobs and a hello 
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“Tell the little half-portion we know he’s 
under that big hat, because we saw him go 
under,” put in Charlis jocularly, and Koler 
added a jovial comment to lend strength to 
the impression that they knew J. Bollus 
very well. 

A few men scattered about the city-room 
looked on curiously. Outside, a warm wind 
was gently laving the streets; a strong sun 
glared from an opaque sky, and the air was 
pleasant and healthful. Inside the news- 
paper office there slowly fell a distinct, 
searching chill, as if some one had left a 
door open to a wintry blast. The little man 
with the nose-glasses was inspecting the 
crowd. 

“Strangers in the city, I presume?” he 
observed softly. 

“Yes,” replied a weak chorus. 

The little man ran his eyes up and down 
each one meditatively, and each man, in his 
turn, shivered slightly. Finally he spoke in 
a low, rehearsed manner: 

“Mr. Bollus said that if there were any 
applicants for situations from outside the 
city, I was to explain to them that he never 
employs travelers. He wants nothing but 
steady men.” 

“ But—but—where is Mr. Bollus?” in- 
quired Mull in a subdued voice. 

“Mr. Bollus,” replied the little man care- 
fully, “is over at Berkeley, getting married 
to the society editor.” 


Congratulations 
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= RUB? Ugh! Take it away!” said 

i. Captain Barbour huskily, waving 

aside the dish which the cook 

held out to him. “Don’t talk about food 
to me!” 

“We're mighty lucky to have it, though,” 
suggested Lieutenant Baxter. “We've food 
and ammunition enough to last a month, at 
the rate we're using it.” 

“Lucky! I can’t see it!” protested the 
captain. “I'd give every scrap of food 
we've got for a gallon of water. As for am- 


munition, why, twenty rounds would do for 
us against that bunch out there, as long as 
these moonlight nights keep up.” 

“Those fellows may decide to rush us at 
any moment,” said the lieutenant dubiously. 
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“Twenty rounds wouldn’t last very long, 
then!” 

“They won’t attempt any such thing,” 
declared the captain. “There are probably 
two hundred out there, against our dozen 
men, but they’re not going to try rushing a 
stone blockhouse, when they can get us by 
keeping us away from the well. They don’t 
know yet that General White knows we’re 
stuck here. Perhaps he doesn’t, at that ; but 
if we had water, we could hold out if White 
didn’t send help for a month.” 

The little siege went on. The enemy 
stayed contentedly in the woods, his rifles 
covering the well, which lay less than a 
hundred yards from the blockhouse, and 
leisurely popping now and then at a window 














or embrasure at which some movement was 
detected. 

The water in the blockhouse was reduced 
to a mere cupful, and not a man would so 
much as moisten his lips with it, for there 
were two women there—the captain’s wife, 
and Miss Marvin, her friend, a girl utterly 
unused to hardships of any sort. And the 
captain’s wife was ill. 

The night came again, but the moon light- 
ed the level plain around the blockhouse so 
that the situation was much the same as in 
the daylight. In the morning, the water 
was all gone. The sick woman’s fever raged 
more fiercely, and the men were disheartened 
and sullen. 

“We're near the end, if we can’t get wa- 
ter,” said Lieutenant Baxter. “We've got 





to get it! Ill go.” 
“No, no! I'll go!” protested Lieutenant 
Stuart. 


The thirsty, discouraged troopers started 
up and looked at the two young officers with 
eager curiosity. 

“ Any one else offer to go?” inquired the 
captain. “It means death—the odds are at 
least a hundred to one; but it’s death for all 
of us if we don’t get water!” 

The men were not all heroes, but four of 
them stepped forward silently and saluted. 

“Six of you,” said the captain. “It’s not 
for me to give orders in a case like this, but 
we'll draw lots, and then—well, if the man 
that’s stuck doesn’t want to go, he needn't, 
and I sha’n’t blame him!” 

They drew slips of paper, one by one, and 
it was a solemn, breathless proceeding. A 
young corporal was the one that lost, though 
he called it winning, being young and of the 
right stuff.- Some of the men shed tears 
when he got ready to start. All shook hands 
with him and made some kind of a prayer, 
after their manner. 

Taking two water-pails, the volunteer 
walked out of the door and toward the well. 
From the menacing wood there came no 
sound until he was half-way to the goal; 
then there was a single shot, and a bullet 
pierced one of the pails in the middle. Evi- 
dently it was fired by a sharpshooter, just to 
show how vain was the enterprise. 

The corporal stopped, and calmly exam- 
ined the hole in the pail. Then he ripped a 
bit of fiannel from his shirt-sleeve, and 
twisted it into a plug for the hole. After 
that they let him go on to the well and fill 
both pails; and the people in the blockhouse 
saw the water splash and drip, and set up 
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a feeble cheer. Starting back, he walked 
six paces, and then a sharpshoofer shot him 
through the head—just one shot! 

The poor fellow lay there on the sand, 
between his pails. The beleaguered soldiers 
fired a fierce but useless fusillade into the 
hateful woods. The girl in the blockhouse 
heard the fatal shot and fainted away; and 
the sick woman shrieked and lapsed into a 
delirium. 

The captain had his first thought of sur- 
rendering, but he was a stern man and a 
veteran of wars and horrors. It was his 
duty to hold out to the last moment; so they 
held on through the day, and night came 
again. 

The girl grew ill from exhaustion and 
terror. She lay by the side of her friend and 
moaned piteously. Lieutenant Stuart bent 
over her and patted her lightly on the head 
with a tremulous, shy hand. He had known 
her at the post for a month—one month! 

As the night advanced, it grew hot, and 
the air was not good in the blockhouse. The 
girl cried out that she couldn’t breathe. 
Lieutenant Baxter went to her, lifted her up, 
and led her to an open embrasure in a pro- 
tected angle of the wall. And there they 
stood for a long time with a ray of moon- 
light upon them. 

The men that were not on watch at the 
embrasures dropped upon their blankets and 
slept feverishly. Lieutenant Stuart sank 
down upon his cot, not far from where the 
other subaltern and the girl stood; but he 
could not sleep. 

After a while the soft murmur of the 
voices of the man and the girl ceased, and 
Stuart heard the girl weeping. He listened 
in spite of himself, and presently he knew 
that Baxter had declared he would go out be- 
fore dawn and get the water to save the lit- 
tle garrison from madness, or die as the 
other man had died. The girl put her arms 
around Baxter’s neck, and implored him not 
to leave her. Then she kissed him; and 
Stuart saw it all from his cot—he couldn’t 
help it. 

The bright moon was getting low in the 
west when the captain awoke from a doze. 

“Who opened that door?” he cried 
sharply. 


half 


Several men sprang to their feet, 
awake, and filled with vague alarm. Some 


of them ran to the door and looked out. 
They saw a man running toward the well, 
in the waning moonlight, a pail in each 
hand. They cried out in astonishment and 
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fear. The captain came and peered over 
their shoulders. 

“It’s Stuart!” he cried. “God help 
him!” 

Baxter came forward and wrung his 
hands. 

“Why did he do it?” he cried. “I was 
going—I had made up my mind. Stuart 


never said a word to me about going 
to-night!” 

All the men were awake now. They gath- 
ered at the door and at the embrasures, and 
watched the man in the moonlight, holding 
their breath, some praying softly and some 
swearing. 

Stuart filled his pails unmolested, and 
started back with them; and then came the 
expected shot. With the report, an awful 
groan of anguish burst from the watching 
men; but Stuart did not fall. He stopped 
and seemed to steady himself, and then he 
came on with the slopping, dripping pails 
of saving nectar. 

When he had walked three or four paces, 
two rifles spoke from the woods. He 
stopped again, and his body swayed uncer- 
tainly. He pitched forward slightly and 
sank down upon one knee, but the pails rest- 
ed upright on the sand, and scarcely a drop 
of the water was spilled. 

Presently the stricken man made an effort 
and stood up, lifting the pails with evident 
difficulty. He stiffened himself and walked 
forward. A shrill, mad cheer came from the 
blockhouse, and three more shots from the 
woods. Stuart staggered and almost fell 
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manager. 

He seldom bothered much about the 
opinions of the men into whose theaters he 
carried his attractions after they had out- 
run their usefulness in the metropolis. An 
extra five per cent of the receipts, he found, 
was generally compensation sufficient to 
them for his habit of substituting second- 
rate talent when his plays were taken on 
the road. One or two of the principals he 


[’ had been a trying night for Jones, the 


usually kept, thereby justifying—in his 
own mind, at least—the conspicuous line 
“Original New York Cast,” which always 
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backward, but he caught his balance and 
began to run. His legs moved under him 


‘clumsily and mechanically. 


A wild fusillade came spitefully from the 
woods, but it came too late to stop the wa- 
ter-carrier. He gained the door of the block- 
house, and entered. 

The men within were half dying of thirst, 
but not one of them touched the water. They 
stood and looked at the wounded lieutenant, 
and cried and sobbed hysterically. Baxter 
caught him in his arms and lowered him 
gently to his cot. 

“Stuart! Stuart!” he 
“Can’t you speak to us?” 

The hero was bleeding from a dozen 
wounds; his body seemed to be riddled ; but 
his eyes went to the girl, who stood leaning 
against the wall, white as marble, and look- 
ing at him in awful fascination. Then his 
gaze turned to the face of Baxter. There 
was blood coming from his lips, but he 
opened them and tried to speak. 

“ Con—con—congra = 


called 


wildly. 


ah! 

The last syllable was a gasp, and it end- 
ed the effort. A suggestion of a smile 
seemed to touch the corners of his mouth, 
and his form relaxed. 

The first streaks of dawn were appearing 
when the sobbing men turned their faces 
away from the scene in the room. 

“Hark!” cried one of the soldiers in a 
broken voice. 

A new sound came on the morning air— 
from beyond the woods and the enemy—the 
clear note of a cavalry trumpet. 





Lose 


adorned the lithographs. But he invariably 
cut down expenses by substitutions else- 
where, a doubling up of parts here and 
there, the use of one calcium light instead 
of three or four, and other pet managerial 
economies. 

For once Jones did not feel altogether 
certain of his ground. His latest venture, 
“The Dilemma of Dolly,” had not been 
so great a hit as to cause a scramble for 
time cn the part of those who had theaters 
to fill. Such of the critics as had given 
the play serious consideration at all justi- 
fied their remarks on the ground that a 
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certain Blanche Marsden, well-known lead- 
ing woman and creator of the réle of Dolly, 
had done wonders with an utterly stupid 
part. 

One night a notice appeared on the call- 
board, to the effect that the entire company 
was to report in the business office the 
next morning. The actors began to won- 
der if the piece would be taken off. That 
was the worst possible contingency for 
them, and, of course, the one that they 
considered first. 

The following morning found them at 
the place appointed. Jones was never slow 
in coming to the point in his dealings with 
the people who were dependent upon him 
for a living. 

“See here,” he began, “I engaged you 
folks for the New York run of this here 
show. Well, the New York run ends Sat- 
urday night. But,” he went on, “I’ve 
booked the show out of town. Of course 
I can’t afford to pay any such salaries as 
I’ve been giving here; but if you’re willing 
to sign for the road on half salaries, it’s 
a go. What do you say?” 

The manager had little doubt of the an- 
swer, and the general willingness to accept 
half a loaf rather than no loaf at all was 
quickly attested by a series of signatures 
affixed to contracts that he had previously 
drawn up. 

There was one exception, however. 
Blanche Marsden’s talent, which made a 
weekly draft of two hundred and fifty good 
dollars on the Jones strong-box, was suffi- 
ciently in demand to make that lady feel 
independent. 

“No, thank you,” she remarked airily. 
“Broadway's good enough for me!” And 
out she went in a huff. 

That, too, was just what Jones had ex- 
pected. It is hardly too much to say that 
it was just what he desired. A forty-dol- 
lar-a-week woman was, to his mind, quite 
able to meet the requirements of the “jay 
towns "—which accounts for the fact that 
the vigorous protest he met in the first city 
visited was altogether in opposition to his 
ideas on the subject. 

Ralph Densmore, the local opera-house 
manager, was a man of some means, not 
averse to adding thereto, but aware of the 
necessity of keeping faith, more or less, 
with his patrons in order to do so. When 
he learned of the substitutions in the cast, 
he made what Jones termed “an uncalled- 
for and unreasonable howl.” 


‘the best sort of nursing. 
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“It’s absurd,” he said, “to put a novice 
in a part which, from all accounts, needs 
Here we've billed 
the town and filled the papers with your 
* great cast.’” 

“Well, ain’t we got em?” interrupted 
Jones. “There’s only one change.” 

“Only one—yes. But you might just as 
well change the play, too. From what the 
New York papers said, she was the whole 
show; and whom do you bring instead? 
Some seventh-rate girl who has just gradu- 
ated from a school of acting!” 

“Now, see here, Densmore,” continued 
the manager, “you ought to have some 
faith in my judgment. I know what acting 
is, and I’ve seen the girl rehearse the part. 
She'll make Marsden look like thirty cents 
—see if she don’t!” 

“We'll all look like thirty cents, I’m 
thinking,” replied Densmore. “I’m sick 
and tired of this nonsense. The house is 
sold out for to-night, but I’m going to 
close down. I won’t stand this thing any 
longer!” 

There was no doubting the conviction in 
Densmore’s speech. Such a step as he 
contemplated, Jones knew, would precipi- 
tate similar action on the part of managers 
in other towns. The situation called for 
measures more heroic than the old five-per- 
cent-extra subterfuge. 

“See here, Densmore,” said Jones, with 
more impetuousness than was his wont, 
“T’m ready to back my judgment. If that 
girl don’t make a hit, you take the gross. 
If she does hit ’em, as I think she will, 
you Waive your percentage. What do you 
say? 

Densmore hesitated. 

“Come now, I ain’t getting any the best 
of it, am 1?” 

“You're getting mighty sporty—hanged 
if I don’t go you!” was the house man- 
ager’s answer, and they shook hands over 
the wager. 

Jones sat twirling his thumbs nervously 
while the overture was being played. The 
first act of “The Dilemma of Dolly” was 
not strong in comedy, and it “fell flat.” 
Densmore came in at the fall of the cur- 
tain, and gave Jones a glance which did 
not add to that gentleman’s comfort. 

“Shall we count up?” he asked. “Or 
do you think it’s unnecessary? Maybe 
you’d like to know how much you stand 
to lose.”’ 

“We'll get the figures,” 


growled Jones. 
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“T haven’t lost yet. It’s the next act that'll 
tell!” 

The contents of the ticket - boxes were 
poured out upon a small table, and the 
managers took places on either side of it. 
The statement made out by Densmore’s 
treasurer showed the sale as follows: 


$450.00 


222.00 


300 orchestra chairs 
22 parquet chairs 
100 seats 

75 admissions 


75 cents. 


- 50 cents 


“The stakes are high,” remarked Jones. 
“Let’s have the tickets!” 

He took a bunch of the cardboards be- 
tween his fingers, and began to count them 
with a rapidity due to long practise. 
Through a window that opened into the 
auditorium came the sound of the audience 
settling back into their seats. The hum of 


voices ceased, and the whir of the rising 
curtain followed. 

“We've got to finish this now,” remarked 
Densmore. 
funeral.” 

Jones scowled. 

“If there’s any hilarity we can hear it 


“Then we might go in to the 


from here,” he said. 

In her dressing-room under the stage, 
Mary Mandeville, the new leading woman, 
was putting the finishing touches to a com- 
plexion all peaches and cream. Whatever 
else she may have lacked, she undeniably 
had beauty. There was a faint flush on her 
cheeks—just enough to set off the marble 
whiteness of her nose, chin, and forehead. 
Her lashes were heavily penciled, and the 
black lines drawn close to her eyes made 
them gleam like stars. The white, fluffy 
gown she wore, with its baby-blue ribbons, 
added to the charming picture of girlish 
ingenuousness. 

The leading woman smiled as_ she 
glanced in her mirror. Then she went to 
her trunk, took out an artificial red rose, 
and put it in her hair. 

“Just the thing!” she mused. “It 
needed that touch of color. And now if I 
don’t show these people a thing or two! 
Oh, I say, Jerry, is the curtain up?” 

A reply that the act had already been 
on for five minutes sent her,to the stage 
in a hurry. 

This was the scene she had been waiting 
for. In New York, Blanche Marsden, by 
the strength of her personality and clever 
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art, had made the vapid dialogue effective. 
Mary Mandeville felt certain that she could 
do as well. Her cue came, and she ran 
on confidently. She spoke the lines wheed- 
ling the hero, she cajoled, she threatened, 
she purred. When her lover left her in a 
scene of mock rage, one could have heard 
a pin drop, the audience was so quiet. By 
the author’s intent, it should have been 
noisy with mirth. 

In the box-office, Jones stopped counting 
tickets a moment, and listened intently. 
Then he fidgeted in his chair, and reached 
for another stack of tickets. Densmore 
smiled complacently. 

Scene of excitement in the wings, where 
John, the butler, hunts eagerly for a 
“prop” note used in the act. Jerry, the 
property man, hastily seizes a pen and 
scrawls a few lines on a sheet of paper. 
As he folds the sheet the ink spreads all 
over the page. 

The butler enters and 
center of the stage. 

“A note for- you, miss,” he exclaims. 

Business of Dolly seizing the note and 
kissing it repeatedly—-which exercise, 
bringing the peaches and cream in contact 
with the wet ink, results disastrously to 
the lady’s complexion. When next ob- 
served of the audience, Dolly has a nose 
that bears the distinctive mark of a chim- 


advances to the 


ney-sweep. 

Suddenly the stillness of the theater is 
broken by a laugh. A man in the front 
row guffaws; and, as the smudged nose 
becomes more evident, a wave of mirth 
spreads from orchestra-chairs to parquet, 
thence to the galleries. With emotion dif- 
ficult to control, Dolly murmurs to herself 
rapturously : 

“At last—at last! 
them!” 


I knew I'd show 


In the box-office, Jones stopped count- 
ing greenbacks and glanced sharply at the 
house manager. 

“The statement’s correct,” he said. “I 
make it $784.50.” 

Densmore listened for a moment to the 
laughter in the theater. 

“Give him the money,” he 
dryly. “He wins!” 

Jones took the roll of bills, counted it 
carefully, and put it in his pocket—all but 
the odd half-dollar. 

“T’ll match you for the drinks, Dens- 


more!” he said. 


remarked 





